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WORSHIP AND OUR COMMON LIFE 


By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 
R eesie’ mother of the arts, remains the highest art, and 


worship is its highest moment. It is the modern seculariza- 

tion of art that makes it difficult for us to realize this; it is 
for lack of this realization that we are confused in our consideration 
of the use of symbols in worship. 

As an art, worship must not only use symbols, it must be a symbol. 
Every detail of a poem, for instance, symbolizes the entire poem ; every 
poem symbolizes life as a whole. To my mind, the basic question is 
not, How can we use symbols in worship? but rather, How can we 
worship without symbols? For it is from the symbol, and for most of 
us from the symbol alone, that the imagination takes off to soar into 
the spiritual ether. 


I 


When we consider worship as an art, and as therefore necessarily 
symbolic, we begin to see in a new light the problem of sincerity and 
symbolism posed by Dr. Pratt in the Spring, 1936, issue of CHRISTEN- 
pom. If life were lived ideally, as an art, everyday sincerity would be 
the same as the sincerity of art. But life being what it is for most peo- 
ple, a. mixture of practical art, business, science and rule-of-thumb, 
everyday sincerity, however essential, is, to say the least, a less com- 
plex attitude than the sincerity of art. Dr. Pratt, after stating it as 
his purpose “to see what kind of case can be made out for . . . the re- 
tention of symbolic forms of expression which in their literal inter- 
pretation do not express our present intellectual belief,” adds: “It 
may be natural at first blush to stigmatize such a use of symbols as 
disingenuous, not to say insincere ; many clear thinkers so regard it.” 
Dr. Pratt then proceeds to occupy a position generally opposed to that 
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of these “clear thinkers.” I find myself in general agreement with him ; 
I should like merely to add one or two remarks apropos of the passage 
just quoted. 

First, one has to be more than a “clear thinker” to understand the 
sincerity of art; art is a total experience, not a train of thought. Sec- 
ond, in attempting to make out a case for the use of religious symbols 
“which in their literal interpretation do not express our present intel- 
lectual belief,’ Dr. Pratt might have saved himself some labor if he 
had first noted that the literal interpretation of a religious symbol is an 
impertinence, since, claiming to translate the symbol, it destroys it. 
No living symbol can be literally interpreted. Its intellectual meaning 
can be stated, but this statement is not the symbol. The life expressed 
by the symbol largely escapes the intellectual formulation. The symbol 
and the explanation are two different things: one is a representation of 
reality, the other an explanation; one is art, the other science; one is 
imagined life, the other comment. Life is primary, its explanation sec- 
ondary. The symbol exists to focus and transmit life ; it does not ex- 
plain it and therefore does not insist upon any particular explanation. 
One for whom the spirit of life has never died and flowered again must 
find the resurrection foolishness ; one for whom it has does not quarrel 
over the historical truth of Easter morning. 

What is it to be sincere in art? From the point of view of the artist, 
it is to present a picture that is true in all its details to the controlling 
idea, carefully excluding all details which, however true to other 
moods and moments, are false to this. From the point of view of the 
observer, it is to yield oneself completely to the experience of the work 
of art. In order to have the experience, we submit, as Coleridge said, 
to “a willing suspension of disbelief”: for the time being we prevent 
our minds from criticizing the stated or implied belief; we act as if 
we believed it. The fact that Milton, in Paradise Lost, offers an ex- 
planation of life with which we may not be able to agree does not pre- 
vent us from having an experience of life similar to his. The poem is 
primarily the experience; the explanation is secondary. For instance, 
Milton shows pride (Satan) eating ashes. That is a fact verifiable by 
experience. Milton says that this happened because Satan once tempt- 
ed Adam and Adam sinned. I don’t know. But why quarrel about 
the explanation if the fact is clear? 

What is it to be sincere in worship? Well, what is the overarching 
idea we are trying to express? In my opinion, worship is essentially 
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the adoration of life; it is man’s realization of the goodness of God; it 
is God calling his own works good; it is the sabbath of the spirit. This 
is not to say that there is no sadness in worship ; though, indeed, I think 
there is no actual sadness. There is imagined sadness—pain and grief 
—and there is also its resolution. How could it be otherwise? To a 
Christian at least, life is tragic: at its center stands the cross. This 
cross, however, is accepted willingly, as Jesus accepted it. The Chris- 
tian loves life so much that he takes it all to his heart. We may say 
he is resigned, if, when “we speak of resignation it is not sadness to 
which we refer, but the triumph of our will-to-live over whatever hap- 
pens to us.” 

If, then, worship is—what I’m afraid we moderns have largely for- 
gotten—the celebration of life, if this is its overarching idea, the 
forms of worship exist in order that the worshiper may rise, if pos- 
sible, through them into this mood. One cannot command the mood, 
but through the use of certain forms one can invite it; and these are 
the forms of worship. 

Someone may object that this is to make the mood of worship the 
end of religion. I should think the mood of worship is the end of reli- 
gion—“‘their angels do always behold the face of my Father which is 
in heaven,” said Jesus; this is not to say that the mood of worship is 
the aim of religion, any more than the mood of poetry is the aim of 
life. It’s the old paradox of happiness. We do not live in order to be 
able to read poetry; nor do we live religiously in order to be able to 
engage in formal worship. But if we live—which is to live religiously 
—we shall be able to do both. 

This mood, this moment, of worship, which may come to us out of 
the blue, brings to us always, I think, a sense of the significance of life. 
It assures us that man has a place in the universe; that God is our 
Father and we are brothers. We become one with mankind. In formal 
worship we are hoping to recapture this attitude. Coming to church 
as individuals, we are now trying to act the part of man; trying to find 
and give imaginative expression to those essential human qualities 
that make us all one. As we realize, and only as we realize, this one- 
ness, do we approach God. If we do not love our brother whom we 
have seen, how can we love God whom we have not seen ? 

It is immediately apparent that humility is essential to worship. 
The moment of worship being a realization of our common, but divine, 
humanity, the approach to this moment must be the admission of, or 
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the willingness to admit, this common humanity. Only in so far as a 
man can forget those things that separate him from others and remem- 
ber those that unite him to others, only in so far as a man can sincerely 
act the part of Man, can he worship. There may be a thousand things 
he believes that his neighbor does not believe; in sincerity to the mo- 
ment he must expel them from his mind and remember only those 
things that bind men together. In realizing these, he will realize God ; 
for God, I think, whatever else he is, is that which binds us together. 

We moderns are overintellectual: Do you believe this? we ask. Do 
you believe that? There is, I think, only one question: Do we believe 
in God? I agree with Unamuno, in The Tragic Sense of Life, that 
“faith, the guarantee of things hoped for, is not so much rational ad- 
hesion to a theoretical principle as trust in a person who assures us of 
something. ... We believe in a person and in God in so far as he is 
a person and a personalization of the Universe.” I cannot agree, there- 
fore, with the statement of Dean Sperry (if I understand it) in the 
first number of CurisTENDoM, that “the problem of the improvement 
of Christian worship is ultimately the theological problem. ... Wor- 
ship is the celebration of what we believe to be most surely and truly 
so.” The vital problem, I think, is the ultimate problem. Worship is 
rather a celebration of life than a celebration of what we believe. The 
life is both first and basic; out of it, and together, grow both the ritual 
and the creed. 


II 


This brings us to the Protestant—which is typically the modern— 
disregard of art. Medieval Catholicism made too much of form. Life, 
which needs to be expressed in art, was smothered in art. But the 
Protestant Reformation threw out the true forms with the false and 
ended by practically rejecting the life with the symbol. The real Prot- 
estant case against Rome was that Man can come to God without in- 
termediary. In practice this too often led to the erroneous position that 
a man could come to God without intermediary. Every man his own 
priest. Yes, but he must be a priest; must be able to see himself as a 
symbol of mankind. No man can come to God alone; only as he brings 
mankind with him can he come. 

Luther laid upon the average man a burden he could not bear. This 
error lies behind the basic unhappiness of modern life. A heroic fig- 
ure, Luther “knew himself and not men and set postulated heroism 
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in the place of actual weakness.” In a letter to a friend, he is reported 
to have written as follows: “I have recently seen two miracles. The 
first was that, as I looked out of my window, I saw the stars and the 
sky and the whole vault of heaven, with no pillars to support it; and 
yet the sky did not fall, and the vault remained fast. But there are 
some who want to see the pillars and would like to clasp and feel them. 
And when they are unable to do so they fidget and tremble as if the 
sky would certainly fall in....” There are some who want to see the 
pillars: in these words Luther described the mass of humanity, but 
failed to realize that its want was real need. Through sheer individual 
faith he himself found God ; and he regarded as both useless and dan- 
gerous all those visible and audible forms that for the common man 
serve to uphold heaven. Smashing those forms, he has finally brought 
heaven tumbling about men’s ears. 

Crediting the average man with the possession of a spiritual power 
he lacks, Luther has increased, however unintentionally, man’s pride. 
We can approach God of ourselves, we proudly say; we do not need 
any intermediary, any symbolic form. The practical failure of our 
claim is indicated by the fact that the typical Protestant today is hardly 
aware of the fact that God is the final object of his search. He goes to 
church to learn God’s will—how well I know the phrase! To think, 
and to talk, about God. 

We think to find God with the mind! Here and there is one who 
can do it; the rest are bound to fail, both because of the difficulty of 
thinking and of its individualistic nature. Yet all men, however un- 
intellectual, can act, even in the sense of imitating, and therefore all 
men can find some meaning in a ritualistic service. Let me put the 
matter in an extreme form: all men can play at worship. To the over- 
serious Protestant mind, this statement is not only true, it is shocking. 
Such a person replies: “Yes, men do play at ritualistic worship ; there- 
fore, away with ritual!” Why, is God not happy then? And does he 
not wish men to worship him joyfully, even gaily? To play is not to 
be flippant. Indeed, it is to have a joyous faith in life. Certainly, to 
act in imagination the part of mankind—as we must do if we worship 
—is not to be flippant. But the modern—the Protestant—world has 
largely forgotten how to play, because it has largely lost faith in life. 
Life is a desperate affair now. Consider the lilies, said Jesus; but we 
are afraid to take the time. Making life a business, not an art, we make 
worship the same. We turn away from ritual, for that is acting, we 
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say, overlooking the fact that only as we act like men, only as we act 
the part of Man, can we worship at all ; overlooking also the fact that, 
though few men can think clearly, all men have some talent for acting. 

But—to go further—we, in our modern individualistic pride, in our 
pride of thought, do not wish to act like others ; wish rather to be and 
to think like ourselves. The use of the symbol in worship is an expres- 
sion of humility. In these common forms, in this liturgy, the worship- 
ers meet. Here they find their common nature; here, therefore, they 
find God. But the Protestant, touched with a subtle but destroying 
pride, is more concerned to affirm his individual nature than to find 
his common nature, and therefore, pushing aside all these common 
forms, he stands alone before God. God is one, and he is one, and 
one can meet one without intermediary. (According to Hocking, he 
is wrong even here.) Now, the essential characteristic of any symbol 
is the fusion of the one and the many: the symbol expresses the One 
Life that permeates all lives. Doubtful of this oneness, the Protestant 
is doubtful of the symbol. 


III 


It is this modern individualistic pride, with its disregard of the sym- 
bol, that has also resulted in the unfortunate dichotomy of personal 
and social salvation; and it is only through the use of the symbol that 
this dichotomy can be avoided. For the Christian symbol says: No 
man is saved alone, men must come to God together. The symbol is 
the expression of their “togetherness.” Personal salvation would first 
make an individual right with God ; then it would send him out to save 
others. A symbolic religious service expresses the truth that only as 
we are socially one can we be saved individually. We go out from such 
a service not with the intention of saving others but with the knowledge 
that we are saved, or lost, with them. This is all the difference between 
pride and humility ; all the difference, too, between the cross of Christ 
as magic and the cross of Christ as the great symbol of life. 

The Protestant religious service is weak at its very core, the preach- 
er; weak in that it makes an individual, the preacher, its core. This, 
again, is the result of the proud overconfidence of the reformers. So 
long as the preacher is what he was once called, “the man of God,” 
things may not go badly, at least on the surface; but when he fails, 
and to the degree that he fails, all fails. Is not this right? asks your 
modern individualist. It is not. Nothing should ever be staked on a 
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single man alone; everything may be staked on Man. We never fail 
except as we fail to realize the tide of humanity behind us in time, and 
about us in space, buoying us up. Worship should not fail because the 
preacher fails, though it will be weakened by that failure. But the 
worship that has made the separate man, the preacher, its core, has, 
in reality, already failed. 

Protestantism is, theoretically, a prophetic religion. The preacher, 
the man of God, attempts the prophetic function. It is true that the 
Protestant Reformation, and the succeeding centuries, did produce 
great preachers. The error of Protestantism has been in depending 
solely upon the prophets, upon the prophetic mood in man, and in 
denying the no less important priestly mood. In consequence, we listen 
almost in vain today for great prophetic voices. Under the impulse of 
_ modern individualism, our would-be prophets have moved too far 
from the priests, too far, that is, from the common nature of man, the 
source of their inspiration. For what is the priest ideally but a man, 
standing between us and God, not because he is better than we are, 
but because we are human, with limited imaginations, and need to 
see there before us a figure that stands for our common nature, for 
Man? As we have lost, with the priest, our sense of this common na- 
ture, and the strength which that sense brings, we have lost our sense 
of the oneness and power of God. 

Representing as they do complementary sides of man’s nature the 
priest and the prophet need each other. Without the electric shock 
of the prophet, the forms of priesthood lose their meaning, form be- 
coming formalism, as it always tends to do. Yet without form there is 
no life as we know life in this world; and priestly forms exist to keep 
us aware of the formless life surrounding and supporting us. Through 
experience of them, we strengthen our weak sense of the common life 
that binds men together and man to the universe. The prophet does 
not speak against form, but against the abuse of form, and for better 
forms. Prepare ye the way of the Lord, he cries, make his paths 
straight. Now, these same ways and paths that the prophet demands 
will be kept up by the priest, and along them multitudes will travel, 
until the once straight roads are ruts again and must be renewed by 
succeeding prophets. 

Yet, in spite of their mutual dependence, there is fundamental truth 
in the admitted opposition of priest and prophet. The history of the 
Jews is the well known illustration. Is this simply the selfish opposi- 
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tion of class to class? Ideally, no. It is the most striking illustration of 
the tragic struggle at the heart of life, the struggle of spirit with matter. 
Life in this world, life in the universe perhaps, is the attempt of spirit 
to realize itself through matter. We feel the struggle of the spirit with- 
in our bodies, and between us and our material surroundings. Yet 
these same material surroundings, this matter, the whole universe, may 
be groaning with the effort of God’s spirit to lift it, and himself, into 
consciousness. “Without matter there is no spirit,” says Unamuno, 
“but matter makes spirit suffer by limiting it.”” The prophet represents 
the more spiritual side of man, the priest the more material. Without 
the priest, the prophet soon evaporates into thin air; without the 
prophet, the priest sinks into a material sleep. 

Now, the Reformation was due in part to an overacute realization 
of the danger of the material, the danger of the world. This, to my 
mind, is the same as an overacute realization of the danger of life ; and 
this is a fear of life. The reformers tried to avoid the dangers of the 
material by avoiding material forms. That is, they attempted to avoid 
the inherent tragic conflict of life by avoiding life. They turned away 
from a living church (a dying church, they said, and there was truth 
in their contention), an organism that had grown through centuries 
to groups of churches bound together only by intellectual creeds and 
moral codes. They turned from life—rich, complex, tragic, mixed 
good and evil, carrying within itself as always the seeds of death—to 
abstraction; to the mind. Now, after four hundred years, the life has 
largely gone out of Protestantism because Protestantism in its very 
inception was afraid of life. Life is never safe, of course, but it is safest 
for those who trust it even without understanding it. The Protestant 
spirit was afraid of the material side of life; could not accept life’s 
complexities, its dangers. The material has taken its revenge by 
swamping the spirit. Detaching itself from the world, the Protestant 
spirit—the modern spirit—put itself in position to conquer the world. 
It is evident to all that it has succeeded. It is not so evident that the 
world has taken its revenge and lulled to sleep within itself the fright- 
ened spirit that fled from it four hundred years ago. 

A symptom of this near-fatal division of life is the modern preacher, 
spoken of by the Editor in his article in the Spring, 1936, issue of 
CHRISTENDOM, who preaches at one service a personal salvation, at 
another a social. Such a preacher is a would-be prophet who, having 
strayed too far from the priestly side of man’s nature, finds himself left 
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with only a divided, incoherent message. He might have found in the 
ritual the picture of the oneness of man. Lacking this picture, he must 
usually be content, in his social sermons, with attacking particular 
evils. But what men need more is a picture of the good life. The at- 
tack grows weak as the preacher’s voice dies away. The picture re- 
mains and will return again and again to vitalize our lives. How in- 
artistic we moderns are! What a business we would make of life! 
Rules of conduct galore, but where are the pictures by which men live? 

We even make of the Bible a book of rules, and reduce Jesus to the 
Sermon on the Mount. As tremendous as that discourse is, how im- 
portant is it beside the man who delivered it? Jesus himself preached 
only one Sermon on the Mount; he told numerous stories. When asked 
why he did this, he remarked, very significantly, I think, “That people 
might hear them and not understand them.” After all, we don’t under- 
stand any story: we live it, in imagination or in actuality. But we 
moderns must understand. Therefore, the moral maxims dealt out 
by the preachers. I think if Jesus should speak to us again he would 
tell us even more stories than he told in Galilee. Perhaps, in our re- 
sultant confusion and humility, some of us might glimpse the light. 

Worse than this, we distribute maxims when we have his story to 
tell. To tell as a story: as a great—perhaps the greatest—symbol of 
human life. How once upon a time a man lived and loved and suffered 
like a man and like God; how this God-Man lived and died; how 
Man lives and dies. 

If you look at life through the eyes of reason, which divides, there 
is the individual and there is society ; if you look at it through the eyes 
of art, which unites, there is a strange story of an individual-social, 
human-divine life somehow mixed and mingled in this world. 


IV 


Now, the problem would not be so difficult if it were merely the 
problem of reforming our worship. But worship is a part of life. Any 
attempt to improve worship must first of all consider the nature of the 
life it expresses. It does not follow that the life must be improved first ; 
I think they must be improved together. This, of course, makes the 
problem extraordinarily difficult; but we shall not really begin to 
solve it until we admit its difficulty. 

Space permits me only generalizations. Modern worship is thin be- 
cause modern life is irreligious. In what sense is modern life irreli- 
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gious? In the general sense that we are lacking in love for life and in 
respect for man. We think we love life, but what we serve—I doubt if 
we love it—is an intellectual abstraction. We still suffer from the 
Protestant —now the practical and inartistic—scorn of the material. 
What of the things we clutter our lives with? do we not love them? 
Why, then, do we clutter our lives with them? No, we desire chiefly 
some abstraction they stand for. It may not be heaven any longer, 
but it is not the rich and living earth, our daily life. Here in America 
it is success of various kinds. With this mirage before us, we struggle 
on through the desert of daily life. We shall begin to live, we say, when 
we arrive. But those are the waters of Tantalus, we shall never arrive ; 
or the bitter waters of Marah. We think of life as a matter of time and 
place: in the future, out there. But “life is a pure flame, and we live 
by an invisible sun within us.” We find life where we are, or we do 
not find it. Most of us do not find it, because we do not know what it 
is, and scorn what we do not know. We starve and kill the self in order 
to obtain the abstraction Success. Life with us is a business, where 
one stands against another, not an art, where one stands for all. 

To speak in terms that are also applicable to worship, our lives lack 
form: they are unfused compounds of the formless and the formalistic. 
In order to succeed, we do the proper, the conventional, thing. We 
follow the crowd, not because we find life there, but because it is, as 
the vague phrase has it, “the thing to do.”’ Again in order to succeed, 
we deny ourselves those moments which, because of the full-orbed 
life they bring, are self-justifying, and we fill our days with formless, 
insignificant moments, whose only value is that they lead to some 
future gain, some abstract success. 

Our lives are generally concerned with practical, not with imagina- 
tive, actions. Therefore we cannot understand imaginative actions. 
Since practical actions usually seem inappropriate in church, and since 
we cannot understand imaginative actions, we omit worship—which 
is essentially an action—and substitute discussion. We learn about 
God, we talk about life, but the reality which we so deeply but so un- 
consciously long for we miss and do not even know we miss it. 

One question remains, What can we do about it? This much, I 
think, is sure: Short of a national revolution, any change must be rela- 
tively slow, for our worship can change only with our religion and our 
religion only with life. Reform will have to begin, as always, with the 
leaders ; in this case, with the religious leaders, and chief among these 
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the preachers. With the preachers, reform must begin within them- 
selves. They should attempt nothing that they do not deeply know. 
The mere idea that the service might be more attractive if it were more 
formal will not suffice. The preacher must know from experience how 
men are led through imagination (not through reason) from the con- 
crete to the universal, from the moment to eternity. This means that 
he must have found the moments of his own life good : he himself must 
be religious: and this is much more than being merely a “good” man. 
We call people good who are merely plodding, or even stupid; the 
highest goodness is dependent upon that divine gift, the imagination— 
the ability to get outside of oneself and see the world through other, 
and larger, eyes. If the preacher is to plan, and conduct, a service of 
worship, he must have had many moments of worship, for only those 
can worship on Sunday who worship throughout the week. And wor- 
ship is, as I have said, the recognition of the goodness of life, it is God 
enjoying his creation, it is man standing up to answer “Here” to God’s 
voice. 


V 


This is the more or less unconscious worship the existence of which 
justifies life. Formal worship, in terms of art, is a poem that the saintly 
poet writes to express his vision and which common men read to find 
theirs. Since such worship exists more for the congregation than for 
the minister, whose daily life is already filled with worship, the min- 
ister defeats his purpose if he writes a poem that the congregation, for 
lack of experience, cannot read. He cannot advance more rapidly 
than at least the leaders of his congregation. But he can lead them into 
a more significant service by training them both in the nature of formal 
worship, and in the nature of those rare moments in their lives of which 
formal worship is the expression. Progress will necessarily be slow. He 
is teaching them a foreign language; worse than that, a language 
against which many of them are prejudiced (What has art, they say, 
to do with religion?) ; worst of all, a language for experiences they 
know little about. The preacher cannot give them the experiences, 
but he can point them out where they exist ; and he can speak, in the 
pulpit and out, for a life more rich in such experiences. Indeed, as 
wild as the dream may seem, he should keep before them, I think, the 
ideal of a life whose moments will all be worship. Here we are back 
again at the timeless music, the golden harps, of heaven; with this 
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difference: that ideal of the saints should be brought down to earth. 
Whether attainable here or not, it is the ideal here. ““Man’s chief 
end,” says the Westminster Shorter Catechism in one of its great 
moments, “is to glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 

If we are willing to work slowly, to put up with imperfection—and 
we shall be if we remember that it is the souls of men we are shaping 
—we shall find a change for the better gradually taking place. Our 
minds will improve with our lives, and our lives with our minds. Slowly, 
then, as the picture of what we are striving for, in worship, in religion, 
in life, becomes clearer in our minds, we shall find the actuality coming 


to being in our lives. 
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A MARTYR FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 
By W. E. C. HARRISON 
Te HIGH quality of constancy led Thomas More to deliberate 


martyrdom on a July morning in 1535. His death was the 

tribute of one of the finest minds in Renaissance Europe to the 
necessity for preserving the spiritual unity of Christendom; it was also 
a climax in the controversy over the medieval theory of the nature of 
society and the spheres of ecclesiastical and secular authority; the 
triumph of Machiavelli over Aquinas. More’s own tragedy was that 
of a man whose destiny became involved with forces beyond his con- 
trol, whose career merged into the cosmic movement of the Reforma- 
tion, who chose the crown fearfully as the last alternative to apostasy. 


I 


Under happier auspices his elevation to the lord chancellorship 
of England would have been a fitting recognition of his abilities as a 
lawyer and public servant, but in 1529 it made him heir to the damnosa 
hereditas of Wolsey’s ambition. In circumstances where refusal would 
have meant ruin, Sir Thomas More had accepted the office on the 
understanding that in matters of conscience his reticence should be 
respected. More’s opinions carried weight among the learned, and a 
successful outcome of the king’s dispute with the pope depended on 
such explanatory fictions as only the learned could provide. For him 
the conflict was between a piety infinitely more uncompromising than 
Wolsey’s and as deep a devotion to the crown; between his loyalty as 
an Englishman and a faith less circumstantial than Henry’s in the au- 
thority of the church. When the compact was broken and he was 
forced to choose between an opinion for which he would be charged 
with treason, and an admission of the right of the state to nationalize 
religion, the nobility of his nature drove him to adhere to the principle 
that would be fortified by his death. 

He had accepted the prospect of great place unwillingly, esteeming 
himself already rewarded with the life of the family, the pursuit of 
“good letters” and the travail of personal sanctity. As a lawyer of 
reputation, the confidant of scholars and the author of Utopia, he had 
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been content to serve the state modestly on ad hoc embassies abroad, 
wherein, as Erasmus describes it, “his sound conduct . . . so delighted 
King Henry VIII that he could not rest till he had dragged More to 
court. ‘Dragged’ is the only word; for no aspirant was ever more 
eager to go to court than More to avoid it. But the king has the wise 
desire to surround himself with men of the best, learned, grave, true 
and honorable, and among the first that he selected was More: of 
whom he is indeed so fond that he will scarcely ever let him go.” 

However reluctantly More entered the king’s service, he acquitted 
himself as in all else with diligence and grace. It was said of him that 
“in matters of moment no counsel is better than his; and if the king 
has a mind to be merry, none is a gayer companion. In difficult cases 
which require careful handling, More often arrives at a settlement 
agreeable to both parties. No one has ever induced him to accept any 
present. How happy would the world be if none but men like More 
were appointed magistrates! With all this honor, there has come no 
touch of pride. Amid so much business he has time to remember his 
old friends and to return now and then to the studies he loves.” Nor 
in any other way did the worldliness of his situation overtake him. He 
remained “a man of true piety, which he practices regularly, yet with- 
out a trace of superstition. At definite hours he addresses his prayers 
to God, not in set phrases but in words which come straight from his 
heart. When he talks with his friends about the world to come, you 
can see that he is speaking with all sincerity and in good hope. Such is 
More the courtier: and then people think that Christians are only to 
be found in monasteries !”’ 

In taking such a man, Henry displayed the despot’s flair for choos- 
ing incomparable servants. Honor was accorded More from other 
quarters. ‘The House of Commons elected him as their speaker and he 
was appointed lord high steward of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The king’s personal familiarity was not the least of the 
benefits bestowed upon him. “Howbeit, I have no cause to be proud 
thereof,” he observed to Roper, his son-in-law and biographer, “for 


if my head could win him a castle in France . . . it should not fail to 
go.” Meanwhile More’s services might be useful in other ways. 
II 


A few years previously a Professor Luther, who taught theology 
with some originality in the University of Wittenberg, had questioned 
the doctrine inherent in the distribution of indulgences for the remis- 
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sion of the penalties of sin, a practice which he considered to be cor- 
rupt, especially when the professing penitent could place himself in a 
state of grace by giving money for ecclesiastical purposes. The un- 
compromising attitude of the authorities goaded Luther into dissem- 
inating spiritual sedition all over the Germanies. It took ten years for 
the contagion to spread to England in anything like epidemic propor- 
tions and then, when the episcopate anxiously looked around for a 
doctor, anticlericalism was too popular for them to choose a priest. 
They chose More. He was well read in the Fathers; he enjoyed the 
respect of London and the universities ; he had edited Henry’s Assertio 
Septem Sacramentorum ; and under the name of William Ross he had 
beaten off Luther’s counterattack with his adversary’s own bludgeon. 
No man so devoted to Christian unity could refuse to respond to the 
charge, however distasteful it might be. He conducted the long po- 
lemic with skill; he could be as violent as any of the revolutionaries, 
being also fair, even to reprinting his opponent in full and arguing so 
faithfully that few heretics were sufficiently avid for salvation to read 
him to the end. 

Besides the schismatics there were, however, other dangers incom- 
parably more powerful. To preserve an alliance with Spain and by 
papal dispensation Henry had married Catherine, his brother’s widow. 
Four of their children had been born dead; a fifth had died within a 
few weeks. It was written in Leviticus: “And if a man shall take his 
brother’s wife, it is an unclean thing; ... they shall be childless.’ Since 
Henry Tudor was only the second of a line that had placed itself un- 
easily upon the throne after thirty years of civil war, the survival of his 
house and England’s peace depended upon the birth of a son. The 
Spanish treaty now no longer mattered and Henry was in love with 
Anne Boleyn. Yet the Holy See was unlikely to provide what the King 
of England wanted. So long as Wolsey was chancellor and legate 
there was no great danger that the authority of Rome would be repudi- 
ated, but he had long been treading the quicksands of unpopularity. 
When Henry forsook him, the anticlericals, whom he had kept at bay 
for a dozen years, were ready to close in upon the unchampioned 
church. 

More’s view of the situation was prescient. As Roper recounts: “So 
on a time walking with me along the Thames side at Chelsey, in talk- 
ing of other things he said unto me, ‘Now would to our Lord, son 
Roper, upon condition that three things were well established in Chris- 
tendom, I were put in a sack and here presently cast into the Thames.’ 
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‘What great things be those, Sir,’ quoth I, ‘that should move you so to 
wish?’ ‘Wouldest thou know what they be, son Roper?’ quoth he. 
‘Yea, marry with good will, Sir,’ quoth I, ‘if it please you.’ ‘In faith, 
son, they be these,’ said he. “The first is, whereas the most part of 
Christian princes be at mortal war, they were all at universal peace. 
The second is, that where the church of Christ is at this present sore 
afflicted with many errors and heresies, it were settled in a perfect 
uniformity of religion. The third, that when the king’s matter of his 
marriage is now come in question, it were to the glory of God and quiet 
of all parties brought to a good conclusion.’ Whereby as I could 
gather,” Roper surmises, “he judged that otherwise it would be a dis- 
turbance to a great part of Christendom.” 

It was never more easy to appreciate More’s anxiety for the preser- 
vation of peace than it is today ; nor has the world been in greater need 
of Christian unity. 

More could scarcely hope to avoid being consulted by the king for 
an opinion, and when pressed, had the temerity to cite authorities un- 
favorable to Henry’s case. It would seem surprising, therefore, that 
on the dismissal of Wolsey he should be chosen as the next lord 
chancellor. Roper supposed that the king’s reason was “the rather 
to move him to incline to his side.” Another explanation may be im- 
plicit in the French ambassador’s forecast that “the priests will never 
have the great seal again,” the appointment of a layman being read 
as a sign of Henry’s intention to humble the church. But whatever the 
royal motive, the Duke of Norfolk, on introducing him to the chan- 
cery, could declare without insincerity “how much all England was 
beholden to Sir Thomas More for his good service, and how worthy 
he was to have the highest room in the realm.” 

More’s conduct on the woolsack, as in every other phase of his pub- 
lic and private life, was above reproach. Asa judge he was scrupulous 
and accessible, as an administrator punctilious and liberal. He con- 
tinued to observe a simplicity of living that neither circumstance nor 
temptation to venality was able to corrupt. His filial piety was antique 
Roman. “Whensoever he passed through Westminster Hall to his 
place in the Chancery by the Court of the King’s Bench, if his father, 
one of the judges thereof, had been sat ere he came, he would go into 
the same Court, and there reverently kneeling down in the sight of 
them all, duly ask his father’s blessing.” His uprightness lived after 
him and became a London legend. 
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He had not long entered upon his office when the king again “moved 
him to weigh and consider his great matter.” With all deference More 
recalled “the most godly words that his Highness spake unto him at his 
first coming into his noble service, the most virtuous lesson that ever 
prince taught his servant ; willing him first to look unto God, and after 
God unto him.” The king forbare to press him further, being gra- 
ciously willing to accept his service in other matters not touching his 
conscience. But Henry’s efforts to find sanctions for the annulment of 
his marriage grew none the less determined and More became appre- 
hensive lest he again be embarrassed by the king’s importunity. Ac- 
cordingly, after a tenure of only two years and seven months, he peti- 
tioned to be allowed to surrender the great seal. Resignation, as 
Professor Pollard observes, was “‘a difficult thing in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” Henry accepted it without apparent enmity, but More’s opin- 
ion, with that of the saintly John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, was the 
most respected because the least subservient of any in England, and 
his action implied resistance to the king’s will. Of the traits in Henry 
Tudor’s character restraint was not the most likely to be long sus- 
tained. 


III 


The probity of More’s official life left him poorly off and he was 
faced with the comfortless prospect of dispersing his household. Roper 
tenderly recalls his solicitude for the future employment of his servants 
and the cheerfulness with which he heartened his family to bear up 
against adversity. 

They were soon to need all their courage. Dangers gathered quickly. 
In defiance of the pope and of Catholic Europe Henry and Anne 
Boleyn were declared to be legally married. More was not blind to 
the implications in such an act. “God give grace, son,” he observed to 
Roper, “that these matters within a while be not confirmed with 
oaths.” Roper found the possibility discomforting. On Whitsunday, 
the first of June, 1533, Anne was crowned queen in Westminster 
Abbey. More refrained from attending the ceremony. His intention 
was clear, for in making the gesture he had shown himself opposed to 
what had made the coronation possible—the repudiation of the au- 
thority of Rome. He had now burnt his boats and severed himself from 
his friends. From henceforth he was to be harried by the king’s wolves. 

Their first stratagem was to implicate him in the case of the “Nun of 
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Canterbury,” a servingmaid turned religious, whose reputed gift of 
prophecy had attracted the attention of the devout. Her revelations 
touched high matters of state and, following the advice of the Bishop 
of Rochester, she declared herself before the king. She chanced also 
to have some talk with More, who discreetly declined to hear anything 
from her concerning the king’s supremacy and marriage. His associa- 
tion with her, however slight, was sufficient for his enemies. The nun 
was attainted for high treason and the names of Fisher and More ap- 
peared with certain others in the bill for misprison of treason, “the 
king presupposing,” if we are to believe Roper, “that this bill would 
be to Sir Thomas More so troublous and terrible that it would force 
him to relent and condescend to his request—wherein his Grace was 
much deceived.” Summoned to appear before a committee of the 
Privy Council he found himself confronted not with the charges 
against him as they were set forth in the bill but with the offer of royal 
favors if he should agree to what Parliament, the bishops and the uni- 
versities had already approved. More stood his ground. 

“No man living is there, my lords,” he maintained, “‘that would with 
better will do the thing that should be acceptable to the king’s High- 
ness than I, which must needs confess his manifold goodness and boun- 
tiful benefits most benignly bestowed on me. Howbeit I verily hoped 
that I should never have heard of this matter more, considering that 
I have, from time to time, always from the beginning, so plainly and 
truly declared my mind unto his Grace, which his Highness to me 
ever seemed, like a most gracious prince, very well to accept, never 
minding, as he said, to molest me more therewith; since which time 
any further thing that was able to move to any change could I never 
find ; and if I could, there is none in all the world that would have been 
gladder of it than J.” 

He was even taxed with insidiously provoking the king to publish 
the book of the Assertion of the Seven Sacraments, which by upholding 
the authority of the pope won for Henry the title of Defender of the 
Faith. The charge was manifestly a lie and More had no difficulty in 
refuting it. 

Whether by the advice of those who held him in esteem or because 
the government considered it impolitic at this stage to proceed any 
further against him, More’s name was struck off the indictment. But 
before the month was out (it was March, 1534) the succession to the 
Crown was vested by act of Parliament in the children of Anne Boleyn. 
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The act was to be reinforced by an oath to be administered to all the 
king’s subjects. For More everything depended upon the form of the 
oath: if it were a simple oath of allegiance to the new succession in 
conformity with the statute, as a loyal citizen he could swear it, but if 
those responsible for administering it drafted it in terms of the secular 
supremacy in spiritual causes, as a loyal Catholic he must needs refuse. 
The outcome is explained by Roper: “Whereas the oath confirming 
the supremacy and matrimony was by the first statute in a few words 
comprised, the lord chancellor and master secretary did of their own 
hand add more words unto it to make it appear unto the king’s ears 
more pleasant and plausible. And that oath, so amplified, caused they 
to be administered to Sir Thomas More, and to all other throughout 
the realm.” The penalties under the act were imprisonment and con- 
fiscation of all personal property. 

On the Sunday after Easter More went with Roper to service at St. 
Paul’s and afterwards returned to the house of his friends John and 
Margaret Clement, his former protégés and now occupying his old 
home at Bucklersbury. It was there that he was summoned to appear 
the next day at Lambeth before the commissioners appointed to ad- 
minister the oath. He hurried back to Chelsea to see his family for the 
last time. 


IV 


In the morning he rose early and according to his custom before any 
occasion of importance, as when he was first chosen a privy counselor, 
sent as an ambassador, appointed speaker, or made lord chancellor, he 
confessed, heard mass and received the sacrament. Then having ob- 
served a custom, he broke one: 

“And whereas he evermore used before at his departure from his 
wife and children, whom he tenderly loved, to have them bring him to 
his boat, and there to kiss them all, and bid them farewell. Then would 
he suffer none of them forth of the gate to follow him, but pulled the 
wicket after him, and shut them all from him; and with an heavy 
heart, as by his countenance it appeared, with me [Roper relates] and 
our four servants took he his boat towards Lambeth. Wherein sitting 
still sadly a while, at the last he suddenly rounded me in the ear, and 
said: ‘Son Roper, I thank our Lord the field is won.’ What he meant 
thereby I then wist not, yet loth to seem ignorant, I answered: ‘Sir, I 
am thereof very glad.’ But as I conjectured afterwards, it was for that 
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the love he had to God wrought in him so effectually that it conquered 
all his carnal affections utterly.” 

Arrived at Lambeth, More was astonished to find that while the 
London clergy were there in force he was the only layman. He asked 
the commissioners to show him the oath. The document was produced. 
He then desired to see the Act of Succession. After comparing the two 
he protested his willingness to swear to the succession as devised by 
Parliament but not the oath in the form prescribed. They warned him 
that he was the first to refuse and confronted him with the roll con- 
taining the names of the lords and commons, being members of Parlia- 
ment who had already sworn. They argued that since, as he affirmed, 
he did not condemn any man for swearing the oath, he must regard 
the matter as doubtful, and they urged upon him that the one certain 
thing was his plain duty to obey his lord the king. To this he could 
only reply: “I think myself I might not well do so, because that in my 
conscience this is one of the cases in which I am bound that I should 
not obey my prince, since that whatsoever other folk think in the mat- 
ter (whose conscience or learning I would not condemn nor take upon 
me to judge), yet in my conscience the truth seems on the other side.” 
When they taxed him again with his isolation as against the great 
council of the realm, he gave them and posterity the core of his philoso- 
phy in opposing the council of one realm by the general council of 
Christendom. “Howbeit,” he concluded, “as help me God, as touch- 
ing the whole oath, I never withdrew any man from it, nor never ad- 
vised any to refuse it, nor never put, nor will put any scruple in any 
man’s head, but leave every man to his own conscience. And me 
thinketh in good faith that so were it good reason that every man 
should leave it to mine.” It was a narrower limit than he had allowed 
his own Utopians who enjoyed a liberty of conscience but “without 
hasty and contentious rebuking and inveighing against other’; he 
claimed only the liberty of silence. It was too great a claim. It was to 
cost him his life. 

For four days they left him in the custody of the Abbot of West- 
minster and then committed him to the Tower which he entered on 
the seventeenth day of April, leaving the spring behind him with a last 
pathetic jest. The porter at the water-gate, according to the usual 
custom, demanded his upper garment. ‘Master Porter,” he said, 
“here it is,” and took off his cap and gave that to him apologizing be- 


cause he had no better. “No, sir,” reproved the porter, “I must have 
your gown.” 
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In that dismal situation he accepted with devoted and courageous 
heart those disciplines of body and mind which the monastic life, if he 
had followed the inclinations of early manhood, would already have 
imposed upon him. Deprived by his jailers of the solace of his pen he 
wrote the letters to his daughter Margaret with charcoal; tenderly 
preserved, they remain to enrich the literature of sorrow. 

He was not always denied the means of writing and, as his health 
ebbed with the lonely months and fortitude ran low, he invented for 
his own encouragement and his family’s consolation a Dialogue of 
Comfort Against Tribulation, a cheerful defense of the right to resist 
the state’s dictation in matters of religion and in itself a sufficient testa- 
ment of Christian nobility. In meditation and prayer he sought 
strength to withstand both the entreaties of his loved ones and the 
promptings of his own weakness and, fearful of submitting to the king 
and acknowledging his authority to override the laws of the church, 
he awaited whatever final strain might be put upon his endurance. 
The harvest of his meditation was a Treatise on the Passion, a devo- 
tional commentary ending (when they deprived him of his materials) 
with the words ““They laid hands on him.” 

Meanwhile in the raw days of November Parliament confirmed the 
king’s usurpation by naming him “the only Supreme Head in Earth 
of the Church of England.” The form of the oath to the succession was 
legalized and More and Fisher were attainted for having refused it. 
An Act of Treasons armed the tyrant with the power of arbitrary and 
horrible death by defining as high treason any utterance that mali- 
ciously denied his title. It now only remained to make the prisoners 
speak. 


WW 


In the spring and early summer of 1535 More was visited by mem- 
bers of the government, among them the acute and servile Thomas 
Cromwell and Richard Rich, solicitor-general, a man as able as he 
was unscrupulous. To their examination as to whether he would ac- 
cept the royal supremacy pursuant to the statute he replied: “In good 
faith I had well trusted that the king’s Highness would never have 
commanded any such question to be demanded of me, considering 
that I ever from the beginning, well and truly from time to time de- 
clared my mind unto his Highness.” To the offer of his freedom, “I 
answered in effect as before,” he wrote to his daughter, “showing that 
I had fully determined with myself neither to study nor meddle with 
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any matter of this world, but that my whole study should be, upon the 
passion of Christ, and mine own passage out of this world.” 

Once when Margaret was allowed to visit him they saw the Carthu- 
sian monks, victims who had been already condemned, departing to 
their fearful martyrdom at Tyburn, “as cheerfully going to their 
deaths,” it seemed to him, ‘as bridegrooms to their marriages.” 
Pressed again with their cruel example to prompt him, he would only 
affirm: “The law and statute whereby the king is made supreme head 
as is aforesaid be like a sword with two edges: for if a man say that 
the same laws be good then it is dangerous to the soul, and if he say 
contrary to the said statute then it is death to the body. Wherefore I 
will make thereunto none other answer, because I will not be occasion 
of the shorting of my life.” Such words were interpreted by the lawyers 
are indicative of “treacherous intentions.” 

He was tried in Westminster Hall on the first day of July. He de- 
fended himself from a chair, fifteen months in a dungeon having 
rendered him too weak to stand; but physical infirmities impaired 
neither his argument nor his constancy. The decision of the court 
could scarcely have been in doubt; John Fisher had been executed ten 
days previously on a similar charge. Being found guilty, More risked 
the danger of goading Henry to exact in full the barbarous penalty of 
treason by answering his prosecutors. Asserting that his indictment 
was grounded upon an act of Parliament directly repugnant to the laws 
of God and his holy church the supreme government of which, right- 
fully belonging to the See of Rome, no temporal prince might presume 
to take upon him, he also denied that in his opposition to “the bishops, 
universities and best learned of this realm,” he was in a minority. “I 
am not bounden,” he said, “to conform my conscience to the council 
of one realm against the general council of Christendom. For of the 
foresaid holy bishops I have, for every bishop of yours, above one | 
hundred ; and for one council or Parliament of yours (God knoweth 
what manner of one), I have all the councils made these thousand 
years. And for this kingdom, I have all other Christian realms. . . . 
Very and pure necessity, for the discharge of my conscience enforceth 
me to speak so much. Wherein I call and appeal to God, whose only 
sight pierceth into the very depth of man’s heart, to be my witness. 
Howbeit, it is not for this Supremacy so much that ye seek my blood, 
as for that I would not condescend to the marriage.” 

“More have I not to say, my lords, but that like the blessed apostle 
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St. Paul, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, was present, and con- 
sented to the death of St. Stephen, and kept their clothes that stoned 
him to death, and yet be they now both twain holy saints in heaven, 
and shall continue there friends for ever, so I verily trust, and shall 
therefore right heartily pray, that though your Lordships have now 
here in earth been judges to my condemnation, we may yet hereafter 
in heaven merrily all meet together, to our lasting salvation.” 

He died by beheading before nine o’clock on the morning of the 
sixth of July, steadfastly, and with humility, “in and for the faith of 
the holy Catholic Church,” as he had lived. So “law local’ was es- 
tablished against “the whole corps of Christendom” and national sov- 
ereignty received its vindication. 

His sacrifice has a permanent significance : it hallowed the cause of 
resistance to secular trespass upon the privacy of the spirit; it is ex- 
pressed in his words upon the scaffold, words that are lovely and simple 
and full of faith: “He spoke little before his execution. Only he asked 
the bystanders to pray for him in this world, and he would pray for 
them elsewhere. He then begged them earnestly to pray for the king, 
that it might please God to give him good counsel, protesting that he 
died the king’s good servant but God’s first.” 

However fervent his concern for the continuity of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion and unity in Christendom, however deep his revulsion at the pros- 
pect of religious nationalism and of strife among Christians, his great- 
est claim, the liberty of silence, may still have its validity and constitute 
in this generation the last refuge against tyranny. The modesty of his 
assertion and the narrow bounds he allowed to the jurisdiction of the 
individual conscience as against the collective will of society are not 
the measure of their importance either for his time or our own. In 
each case they must be related to an environment of despotism ; they 
must be opposed, not to the liberalism of the nineteenth century, but 
to the authoritarianism of the sixteenth and the twentieth ; they must 
be set against the counterclaims of the state demanding allegiance 
when allegiance runs contrary to conviction and exacting obedience 
when to obey involves the abandonment of principle. The problem is 
as old and as enduring as man’s political experience. More’s death, 
sub specie aeternitatis, is the answer of a saint as to the nature of the 


things that are Caesar’s. 


PRAYER 
(From the French of Paul Verlaine) 
By COUNTEE CULLEN 


ITH Thy great love, my Lord, Thou woundest me ; 
How red the wound, how raw, Thou mayest see ; 
With what great love, my Lord, thou woundest me ! 


The fear of Thee, my God, has laid me low ; 
With pains that burn as they were fire and snow, 
The fear of Thee, my God, has laid me low. 


What vile delight and foul have I not known? 
Yet does Thy love beseech me for its own, 
Though all things vile and foul this heart has known. 


Destroy my soul in Thy redemptive Flood ; 
Upon Thy flesh renew my hardihood. 
Drown Thou my soul in Thy redemptive Flood. 


Mine own blood take, for no sweet project shed, 
My flesh unworthy of a martyr’s bed, 
Take, and my blood for no sweet project shed. 


This forehead red with sin’s avowal break ; 
There for Thine injured feet a comfort make. 
This forehead red with sin’s avowal break. 


Within these hands by goodly toil unblessed, 
Thy burning coals and incense rare let rest ; 
Within these hands that toil has never blest. 


This heart that never struck a kindly beat 


To Calvary I bring. Weeps at Thy feet 
A heart aware of Love’s initial beat. 
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These weary feet, oh wayward once and wild, 
Will run Thine errands asa little child; 


These happy feet, so wayward once and wild. 


On this loud tongue, to truth a swaggering foe, 
Reproachful rains of penitence let flow, 
And may it be to truth no more a foe. 


These eyes where evil beacons flame and flout, 
Extinguish with Thy gracious tears. Put out 
These eyes where evil beacons flame and flout. 


Alas, Thou God of pardon and recall, 
How deep the ingrate soul of man can fall! 
Thou God of love and pardon and recall ! 


Thou God of terror and of saintlihood, 
Of that infected pit wherein I stood, 
Oh, cleanse me! God of dread and saintlihood. 


O God of peace and joy, O God of grace, 
My fears and ignorance why should I trace 
For Thee, sole God of peace and joy and grace? 


Omniscient Prince, Thou knowest each and all, 
How weak I am, unmeriting and small. 
Omniscient Prince, who lovest more than all, 
Such as I am, here at Thy feet I fall. 


THE ABSOLUTE COMMITMENT 
OFVEAT TH 


By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
D EEP and wide are the growing areas of agreement between 


Professor Calhoun and myself. We have cleared away many 

misunderstandings and have laid bare differences which un- 
derlay the misunderstandings. “It is the same God we are trying to 
think about, though our modes of thought are not the same.” When 
Calhoun summarized his position in the last issue of CHRISTENDOM 
he stated his idea of God in words which I accept without qualification. 
Here are his words (pp. 46-47) : “I may fairly hesitate to call nature 
or God a person.” “God revealed through nature and through human 
cultures and persons is a God with whom the specifically personal re- 
lationships implied in obligation or responsibility should be main- 
tained.” The great commandment about love “‘seems unavoidably to 
imply personality—another inadequate term—in God.” 

Here he says that he hesitates to call God a person. So do I. He 
says that our relation to God is one of obligation and responsibility. 
So do I. He says that this obligation and responsibility we have to God 
is similar to what we have to other persons, but infinitely greater. So 
do I. He says that the great commandment to love God seems to imply 
personality in God and yet personality is not an adequate term for God. 
So do I. 

I do not mean that we have reached agreement on philosophical is- 
sues. We have not. Our philosophical differences are profound and 
important. But religiously we are one. As religion develops and grap- 
ples with the great problems of human living, these philosophical is- 
sues will come more and more to the front and will have to be settled. 
But for the present Calhoun and IJ have the same idea of God and the 
same religion. Each believes that the other has failed to think through 
correctly the philosophical implications of the religious view and 
practice which he upholds. That is where we differ. But our religious 
communion is deep and unimpaired. 

In his last article Calhoun discusses further the problem of knowl- 
edge. I fear I cannot take space to carry that discussion further. The 
real difficulty between us is that Calhoun is a critical realist while I 
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hold to objective relativism. We can never come to an understanding 
on this problem of knowledge until we discuss the basic presupposi- 
tions of these two different theories of what knowledge is and how it is 
arrived at. Such a discussion would carry us far beyond the bounds of 
our present conversation. 


I 


But I must carry further our discussion of faith. Calhoun writes: 
“Faith in God seems to me to go beyond all that I can possibly know.” 
If I understand the context of this sentence he is saying that one must 
have beliefs which go beyond knowledge in order to have a faith which 
gives deep peace, buoyancy and mastery over circumstance, as great 
religious faith always does. 

I hold exactly the opposite view. I hold that a conquering and inde- 
structible faith does not depend on any belief which is less sure than 
our surest knowledge. A faith that depends on some belief that is shaky 
is not more secure than that belief. I do not need to form speculative 
and analogical beliefs about matters deep-hidden in the keeping of God 
in order to live in perfect peace with God. 

Faith is self-commitment. I can commit myself without reservation 
to God without believing anything beyond what I know. I know that 
there is a great deal about God that I do not know. I commit myself 
to that unknown totality in God without need of holding speculative 
beliefs about it. If, on the other hand, I commit myself to God with the 
reservation that certain beliefs of mine, which go beyond knowledge, 
are true, then I cannot commit myself to God without reservation. 
Then I cannot make an absolute commitment. The only faith which 
can triumph over all is the faith which involves an absolute commit- 
ment. Therefore a faith which goes beyond knowledge cannot be abso- 
lute and cannot be triumphant. 

How do I know there is a God to whom or to which I can commit 
myself? I know there is a God with as much certainty as I know there 
is a self called me that does the committing. To be sure there is an ele- 
ment of probability in my knowledge that I exist, that the world ex- 
ists, that there is better and worse. By fine-spun, logical analysis you 
can bring that tiny bit of uncertainty into the light. But it is so remote 
that for all practical purposes it is negligible ; and when we talk about 
religious faith we are talking about practical purposes, not abstract, 
academic, elaborate logical analysis by which some uncertainty can be 
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found in everything we know. Since I know there is better and worse, 
I know there is the Best ; for the best is the inevitable implication of the 
reality of better and worse. When I say “God,” I mean the best there is. 
Therefore I know God is. 

Let us show how this works in practical everyday life. Here Iam in 
some concrete situation. Above is the sky, beneath the earth, at my side 
is Mr. X and Mr. Y and all around us is the total fullness of reality that 
is pressing upon us all the time. Innumerable past events are pouring 
their riches into this present situation from the infinity of all that has 
been before, although we are not consciously aware of the specific form 
of these riches. Unimaginable possibilities radiate from this occurrence, 
although we cannot specify the exact nature of these possibilities. My- 
self and the other two persons with me, each represents an individual 
into whose making has gone an incalculable amount of devotion, sacri- 
fice, suffering and joy, from countless past generations, but more par- 
ticularly from those personalities that have been most deeply involved 
in our lives. Yet we are not consciously aware of the specific instances 
of these sacrifices and devotions. Furthermore, we are bearers of a cul- 
ture which has come down through the ages, is now undergoing tre- 
mendous, uncomprehended transformations, and carries a future which 
no man can explore. All this is present in the immediate concrete situa- 
tion along with countless colors, shades of light, forms and masses, and 
vastly more which escapes our appreciative awareness. 

My point is this: every concrete situation, no matter how drab it 
may seem, is pouring down upon me an infinite flood of value. Beating 
upon the blind and inert shell of my unresponsive personality is an 
ocean of glory, shame, tragedy, horror, beauty, love, degradation. . . . 
There are no words to express the magnitude of the diverse potential 
values which throng upon me all the time, although I can be conscious 
of the specific forms of only a microscopic area in it all. 

God is in every concrete situation. God is the infinite unexplored 
totality of good that beats upon the doors of my consciousness but can- 
not awaken my appreciative response save to an infinitesimal degree 
compared to the greatness of what is offered. 

Faith is absolute self-commitment to this unexplored totality of value 
that throngs and pours and throbs upon me in the form of innumerable 
stimuli playing upon my psycho-physical organism in every concrete 
situation. Masterful faith cuts free from the dominating control of 
every specific good, every specific belief, idea, object of desire and aver- 
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sion, because this faith renders the individual subject to one and only 
one dominant control. This dominant object of devotion which frees 
the individual from the control of every specific object of desire and 
fear, is God, the uncomprehended totality of all that is best in this 
present concrete situation 


II 


What good does it do you to be dominated by devotion to the un- 
comprehended totality of all that is best, when you cannot be appre- 
Ciatively conscious of it save in tiniest part? The good that it does you 
is the greatest good that can ever come to any man. It may be analyzed 
into several parts. First, one is freed from blindness, inertia, narrow 
preoccupations, fears, fixations, so that one can turn outward toward 
all this uncomprehended fullness and be progressively responsive and 
appreciative to more and more of it. Only with such a self-commitment 
can one put his feet to the path that leads continuously into greater 
abundance of living. Second, every painful experience, every trouble, 
disaster, difficulty of any sort, becomes a device by which one is ren- 
dered more sensitized to the fullness of all that is precious, becomes 
more open, receptive and appreciative. Without this faith, trouble and 
pain have just the opposite effect. They shut one more tightly into the 
narrow confines of his achieved goods, which he tries to protect from 
loss only to find them shrivel from less to less. Third, this commitment 
to God enables one to rise above every circumstance because no loss of 
any specific good and no positive evil in any specific form can be over- 
whelming. This is so because one lives for the totality of all good in 
God and finds the zest of life in that devotion, and not in devotion to 
any specifically known good. 

This kind of faith does not require any belief which goes beyond 
knowledge. We know there is this uncomprehended totality of good 
because we know that much about the nature of concrete existence. We 
know that every concrete thing, not to mention every concrete situation, 
is inexhaustible in its fullness of potential meaning and value. We know 
this in the same way we know there are grains of sand on the beach 
far beyond any we have ever counted or ever can count. Whenever we 
inject into our faith beliefs which go beyond knowledge, and make our 
faith conditional upon the truth of such beliefs, or even dependent upon 
them in any way, our faith loses the essential character of this saving 
and indestructible faith we have described. It cannot open one fully 
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to the riches of God, free of barriers, defensive devices and reservations 
of every sort. A belief to which we cling, that goes beyond knowledge, 
but which we must hold in order to preserve our faith, is a dangerous 
source of weakness. It inhibits, it makes for blind spots, it coerces us 
to see and feel according to the prescriptions of our specific belief and 
not according to the overflowing riches in inexhaustible concrete real- 
ity, which no belief can circumscribe. 

To be free of all specific attachments does not mean that one shall 
not have specific attachments. On the contrary it means that one shall 
have ever more and more of them because one is not bound down to the 
control of any one, or to any fixed set of specific concerns. However, 
everyone, even when freed of all conscious bondage to specific concerns, 
will be bound by subconscious attachments. But one can make the 
absolute commitment to God in the sense that he will be always ready 
to cut himself free from any specific attachment just as soon as he dis- 
covers his bondage to it. 

This kind of faith, we take it, is what is meant by the perennial cry 
of all great religious devotees to be emptied of self and to have no will 
save the will of God. 

One of the essential requirements of this kind of faith, we hold, is 
that it shall not go beyond knowledge. As soon as we set up any pre- 
scriptions of belief, and say that God must be so and so, or do so and so, 
making our commitment of faith conditional on such belief, we have a 
conditional commitment. Therefore it is not absolute. We are still in 
bondage to certain specific desires and beliefs. We are not free to move 
with God in whatsoever way his nature may require. We are not free 
to receive the rare and precious values that happen to run counter to 
our notions of what God ought to do and be. 

The formula for this absolute commitment of faith runs somewhat 
like this. Commit yourself entirely into the keeping and into the con- 
trol of the uncomprehended totality of potential meaning and value 
which floods each concrete situation like a hidden glory. This hidden 
glory is God. Be receptive, alert, sensitive and responsive to every inti- 
mation of this hidden glory. Treat every belief, every program and 
ideal, every construction of the intellect, and intelligence itself, as in- 
strumental. ‘Treat these all as instrumental to the end of making your- 
self and your fellow men ever more responsive, receptive and open to 
the hidden uncomprehended goodness of God. 


We are inert and unresponsive to the specific forms of God’s pres- 
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ence. We cannot know, save to an infinitesimal degree, these specific 
forms. But we can know that the reality is there, even when the specific 
forms of that reality are unknown. Saving faith consists of committing 
ourselves to this encompassing and present reality which is known, even 
while its specific forms are unknown. It requires that we do not try 
to specify what God must be prior to our knowledge of what the specific 
forms of God may be in all the mystery of this holy being. 

This kind of faith presses to the limit the philosophy of instrumental- 
ism. But this statement must not be confused with Bergson’s view which 
denies that the intellect can know reality and claims there is some other, 
non-intellectual, way of knowing. We are not making any such asser- 
tion. We are simply pointing to the very obvious fact that we do not 
know very much and that this little we know not well. On the other 
hand, there are a number of general truths about reality which we 
know with a very high degree of certainty, and these general truths are 
of the utmost importance. We have mentioned a few of them, such as 
the truth that I exist, that the world exists, that other people exist, that 
there is better and worse and that, therefore, there is the inevitable 
implication of better and worse, which is the Best, or God. Of course 
we know in addition much more than this. But our knowledge is very 
meager and very abstract, compared to the inexhaustible richness of 
concrete reality. 

There is something far more important in reality than truth, impor- 
tant though truth may be. Truth is merely a means to an end. This 
much more important end is the deep, appreciative awareness of the 
fullness of good which dwells in God—God who is pervasively and inti- 
mately and abundantly present in each concrete situation. God is not 
at all to be identified with the great totality of everything. But the 
fullness of God’s being, and the richness of value in God, are immeas- 
urably beyond the weak little fluttering attempts of human imagination 
to comprehend. 

Why are we so incapable of receiving the great goodness of God 
which presses upon us and forever seeks to enter the portals of our per- 
sonal appreciation? Because we have the wrong attitudes and the 
wrong dispositions of personality. Why do we have these wrong states 
of heart and mind? Because of many influences working upon us to 
dull, distort, render us inert or vicious. But one of the most important 
influences which render us incapable of receiving the goodness of God 
is the distorting influence upon our lives of the institutional structure 
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of society. There is much good in this structure, to be sure, but also a 
vast amount of evil. One of the chief forms of this evil is the economic 
system that now prevails. 

Men can never receive into their appreciative consciousness the 
specific forms of the goodness of God until their hearts are right. Their 
hearts can never be right until the economic, political and other basic 
institutional structures of society are right. But in the meantime we 
can live the life of faith. This means that even while the doors of ap- 
preciative consciousness are closed to the specific forms of God’s im- 
measurable goodness, due to the institutional structure of society and 
other prevalent evils, we can make the uncomprehended totality of 
God’s goodness the one and only sovereign controlling reality of our 
heart’s devotion. 

This is the life of faith. It does not require intellect. It does not re- 
quire knowledge. It does not require personal goodness. It does not 
require beliefs which go beyond knowledge. It does not require a 
philosophy or theology. It does not require a good, or even a tolerable, 
social order. It does not require much intelligence, but only that one 
make what little intelligence he has purely instrumental and subservi- 
ent to the uncomprehended goodness of God. It does not require any- 
thing save a heart that is able to love God above all else even while the 
specific nature of God is unknown. 


III 


There is one profound philosophical question raised by Calhoun 
which I must discuss. The question is this, put rather crudely: How 
do abstract forms in the pure realm of possibility get drawn down into 
actuality? Calhoun says it much more beautifully when he writes that 
there is a “living border of temporal existence, across which timeless 
forms are somehow ushered in and out.” The power that does this is | 
God, we both agree. But how does God do it? Calhoun makes an 
attempt to explain by showing how mind does it and then suggesting 
that God must do it in that way. The point must be examined. 

Calhoun says that this work of bringing unactualized forms into 
actuality cannot be done by any form. “For any form localized within 
the flux cannot extend to forms not yet actual, being just the pattern 
of that portion of actuality which it characterizes.” It is true that ab- 
stract form has no power to actualize anything. But a process of ex- 
istence characterized by the initial stages of a form may operate in 
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such a way as to actualize the further forms that make up its latter 
stages. The initial stages of the form of an oak tree characterize an 
actuality called bursting acorn, which is in process of actualizing the 
oak tree. The whole form to be actualized, with all its constituents, is 
not yet in the acorn. The thick rough bark of the tree to be, the wide- 
flung branches and much else are still to be actualized. Nevertheless 
the early constituent forms that go to make up the total form of an oak 
tree are already actualized in the acorn. So we can say that while ab- 
stract form has no power to actualize anything, yet a process of exist- 
ence like the bursting acorn, that is characterized by some part of a 
complex form, has power to actualize the other parts of the total form. 
At least this is true of the organic forms of growth. 

Therefore forms do not merely characterize existence. They may 
characterize existence and also extend beyond existence to forms not 
yet actual. A bit of existence may be characterized by the early stages 
of a form and when so characterized this process of existence operates 
in such a way as to actualize other forms, provided these other forms 
are part of a total organic form which pertains to that bit of existence. 

Let us use the word “growth” to cover this actualizing of ideal forms 
by a process which is already characterized by a form that extends into 
the realm of possibility to include other forms not yet actual. That 
this occurs Calhoun and I agree. At least I assume we do. But now 
comes the point of difference. Calhoun says that when this does oc- 
cur, mind is always involved, and by mind he means conscious aware- 
ness, intelligent judgment and sense of obligation. I see no evidence at 
all for saying such a mind is involved in the growth of a tree. Neither 
is mind the chief directing agency in the growth of a child or a cul- 
ture or a friendship. A child, friends, people who partake of a culture, 
do have conscious minds. But their awareness, judgment and sense of 
obligation trails after, it does not direct, their growth. That is to say, 
their ideals, plans and purposes arise only after they have grown men- 
tally and spiritually to the point where they can have such ideals, plans 
and purposes. Therefore mind, with its conscious awareness, is the 
servant of growth, not the arbiter and director of it. At least that is 
what all the available evidence seems to indicate to my mind. 

Mind does not have any view of the forms that will characterize the 
future levels of its growth, for as soon as it is able to envisage those 
higher forms it has already grown to that level. That is what it means 
for a mind to grow. A mind grows when it becomes able to envisage 
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forms which it previously could not apprehend. Therefore it cannot 
foresee the forms that will belong to its further growth. It cannot have 
ideas and purposes greater than those which its present level of growth 
permits. Therefore, growth of mind cannot be the work of its own 
awareness, its own ideals and judgment, its own sense of obliga- 
tion, because we mean by growth of mind precisely growth of these 
very powers. To say that mind can foresee the form that its intelli- 
gence will assume prior to the time that it has the intelligence to under- 
stand such a form of mental existence, is to utter a self-contradiction. 

Therefore mind cannot plan and shape its own growth. All this 
does not mean that mind is helpless. It can discover what construc- 
tions aid its growth and what hinder. But the future form of its 
growth, as an unactualized possibility, it cannot know. To know its 
own future form would require that it had already attained that form, 
for growth of the mind means the increasing ability to know ideal 
forms. Therefore it cannot know the forms that it will know when it 
has grown to the level where such knowing is possible. 

I do not mean that we know nothing whatsoever of how growth 
operates. Bio-chemistry, biology, psychology and sociology all have 
something to say about it. The growing body, the healing wound, the 
knitting bone, reproduction and embryonic development, the devel- 
opment of mind and personality in a child, the growth of community 
between individuals, all these are instances of growth. It is the work 
of God. But so far as I can see, it is not the work of mind directly, al- 
though minds can indirectly aid in the sense indicated above. Fur- 
thermore the sciences which tell us most about growth do not say that 
growth requires the presence of a mind. Even the growth of mind it- 
self is not directly its own work, as we have tried to show. 

Mind does have one unique power which no other growing thing 
has. It isa very great but a very dangerous power and can do as much. 
evil as good. To date it has probably done more evil than good. 
This power is the ability to make things and envisage possibilities 
that are not a part of its own growth. This is a most remarkable gift. 
No other growing thing can do it, so far as we can see. All other 
growing things strive only for that which pertains to their growth. The 
conscious and growing mind is the only growing thing which can do 
otherwise. These things, not a part of its own growth, which it can 
make, and these forms, not a part of its own growth, which it can fore- 
see, may be destructive to its growth or neutral or helpful. But they 
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are not an intrinsic part of the growth itself. Therefore they are mech- 
anisms. ‘That is to say, since these things which it makes, and these 
forms which it sees, are not a part of its own growth, they are exter- 
nally related to the mind. But external relations, we have seen, are 
mechanisms. Hence the one peculiar endowment which distinguishes 
mind from all else is the ability to make and to envisage mechanisms. 
It cannot envisage growth and it cannot make growth except indirectly 
in the sense that these mechanisms may provide conditions favorable 
to growth of minds and hence of meanings and value. 

Therefore the one peculiar and distinctive trait of mind, whereby 
we call it mind and not something else, is a trait which renders the 
mind incapable of doing the thing which we have said is the peculiar 
and distinctive trait of God, namely, growth of meaning and value. 

While the mind can aid growth by means of mechanisms, it is utterly 
incapable of seeing any form that is being directly actualized by the 
process of growth. If our previous argument is sound this can be dem- 
onstrated. The only process of growth wherein the mind could appre- 
hend directly the forms which are being actualized by the growth, 
would have to be its own growth. This is obvious. It cannot participate 
directly in any growth save its own. It is an outsider, and externally 
related to, every other process of growth; the only forms it can see in 
processes of growth outside itself are forms externally related to itself, 
hence mechanisms. But we have seen that it is a self-contradiction to 
say that the mind can foresee forms which are being actualized by its 
own growth. Therefore growth, the direct actualization of those forms 
of value called organisms and community, are never the immediate 
work of mind. 

Here we have two things that must be distinguished. On the one 
hand is the growth of individual organisms and community between 
individuals. On the other hand is the reordering of mechanisms to 
facilitate the growth and make it less wasteful. This latter is the pe- 
culiar work of mind. The growth of organisms and community is not 
the work of mind except indirectly. Growth of community is aided 
when mechanisms are properly ordered and adapted to its needs by 
the work of mind. This is the only way that mind can promote such 
growth. , 

The mind cannot specifically envisage, and it cannot directly actual- 
ize, the possibilities of organic order. Every actualization of concrete 
community is an emergent. An emergent means that which the mind 
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is unable to predict. The mind can set up the external relations which 
facilitate the emergence; and after a certain kind of organic system 
has emerged several times in consequence of these conditions set up by 
the mind, the latter may be able to know that these organic connections 
will emerge when the prior mechanisms are set in order. But the direct 
actualization of these organic connections the mind cannot perform 
and cannot even foresee except in the indirect way just mentioned. 

Therefore we conclude that this ushering in of ideal possibilities 
which is the work of God is radically different from the ushering in of 
ideal possibilities which is the work of mind. Consequently we hold 
that the mind does not give us any clue as to how these timeless forms 
of rich intrinsic value are envisaged and actualized, because the funda- 
mental envisagement and actualization is done in a way of which mind 
is incapable. Mind can aid only when it is caught into, and carried 
along by, a growth of organic connections which does the real work of 
mediating the ideal forms of value into existence. When borne up and 
directed by this system, the mind can do a very special and secondary 
sort of mediation, namely, that of mediating external relations. But 
that is all. 


IV 


Am I saying that this work of God called growth is nonpurposive ? 
No, I am not saying that. But we must understand purpose in two 
different senses. First, the kind of purpose which we see in minds, 
namely, the purpose involved in constructing mechanisms. Secondly, 
the kind of purpose we see in God, namely, the purpose involved in 
generating and promoting the growth of organic connections directly. 
This last we call simply by the name of growth. 

The growth of organic connections and of community is not auto- 
matic. It is not inevitable. It is not blind, if by that one means that - 
there is no progressive and selective actualization. There is this pro- 
gressive and selective actualization. The only question is, How does 
God do it? I say I do not know. Calhoun suggests that God may do 
it as the human mind actualizes possibilities. With this I cannot agree. 
But note that the disagreement is not about the fact. It is only about 
one attempt to give a speculative and analogical interpretation of the 
fact. 

I said above that mind, as simple awareness, purposive effort and 
moral obligation, is preoccupied with external relations, or mecha- 
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nisms, and only indirectly with the growth of organic connections, since 
the whole use and good of mechanism is to serve this growth. But now 
I want to make one exception. The mind is capable of a certain kind 
of awareness which I want to try to indicate because I believe it is our 
most immediate experience of God. It is not a form which the mind 
can apprehend or strive to actualize. It is a dim, inarticulate feeling. 

What is this feeling? If we could answer that question we would 
make it articulate, and we have said it is inarticulate. Yet we can talk 
about it, I think. It seems to me to be that quality of consciousness 
which we have by reason of the fact that the mind is part of an organ- 
ism on the one hand and of a community of persons on the other. It is 
the sense of communion with the order of life, which is the growth in 
nature of organic connections and community which we have men- 
tioned. This quality of consciousness is the experience of being a par- 
ticipant in this stream of life. Sometimes it fades from consciousness. 
Sometimes it suffuses consciousness. Professor Bernard E. Meland in 
his Modern Man’s Worship and also, I understand, in a forthcoming 
work, has expressed this experience as well as anybody I know in recent 
religious literature. Perhaps it is this which Calhoun is referring to 
when he says that “the mystics, perhaps, have begun to see darkly” 
what God is beyond the meager knowledge we can clearly state. 

I believe that our most intimate and profound apprehension of God 
is this appreciative consciousness that comes over us at times when we 
sense the growing organic order and community in which our little 
mechanism-preoccupied minds are embedded. What we then appre- 
hend is not a possibility, it isnot an unactualized form. It is the present, 
potent actuality of God. 

Here, I believe, we have that mediating factor which concerns Cal- 
houn, the mediating factor which “operates at the living border of 
temporal existence” to actualize the forms of organic order and com- 
munity. It is growth. It is not the work of mind but it is the power 
which works to increase organic order and community into the process 
of existence. Growth is rooted in existence but reaches up into possi- 
bility. It meets the requirements which Calhoun sets up for God, 
namely, “active and actual, not merely formal; yet in some way tran- 
scending the flux of temporal events.” It is a form of actual process, 
but it forever operates to actualize further forms that are not yet actual. 
And these further forms are not the mechanisms actualized by mind, 
but the organisms and community actualized by growth alone. 
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To say it is growth is not to give any explanation of it. We are not 
explaining how it works. We do not know how it works except as the 
relevant sciences inform us, and none of them says it is mind. But when 
we specify it as growth we do set it apart as something distinctive, 
something unique, and different from mind. It is the power of God 
ushering into the process of existence those forms of organic order 
which have unlimited intrinsic value. 

Over against the intrinsic value of this order of life called growth is 
the instrumental value of all those mechanisms which are the work of 
human minds. Without the reordering of mechanisms in adaptation 
to the needs of life, there would be, and in fact are, enormous wastage 
of life and horribly destructive conflict. The work of human mind is no 
mean work, and it has scarcely begun. But it is not the work of God. 

I agree with Calhoun in recognizing as supreme the commandment: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ; and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” But this commandment makes a sharp distinction, it 
seems to me, between God and neighbor. Every personality, every 
mind, that exists is a neighbor; so I understand the commandment. 
But God is not just another neighbor. He is different from a neighbor. 
Since, however, all personalities and all minds are neighbors, God 
cannot be a person or a mind without being a neighbor. 

We can love God. We can love God more than we can love any 
neighbor. This unity of life which is God sometimes surges up into 
consciousness when we stand in deep communion with some group or 
culture, with some individual or with the aesthetic richness of nature. 
What we then most deeply sense, and what commands our uttermost 
devotion, is not the other person alone. It is not any person. It is this 
living, growing, tender, mighty unity itself. This is the patient, the 
inescapable, yet the mysterious, reality of God. What this reality is, 
the mystics, the lovers, the poets, and the great self-sacrificing devotees | 
of practical achievement “have begun to see darkly; but even they 
cannot say.” 
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A FINAL STATEMENT 
By ROBERT LOWRY CALHOUN 


| SHOULD like it very much better if some one else were writing 
this final word. The reader might then have a summing-up rather 
than merely a carrying-on of the argument, and this writer be 
spared some pangs of reluctance to close a rewarding conversation. I 
am grateful, none the less, for the editors’ courtesy, and Professor Wie- 
man’s, in granting me this added space 
The problem of knowledge, faith and their interrelation has been 
with us from the outset, and in most respects we are as far apart as ever 
in our dealing with it. There is clear gain, I think, in that Wieman has 
now affirmed whole-heartedly and eloquently the basic place of faith in 
religion: faith as “absolute commitment” to a God whose specific na- 
ture “we cannot know, save to an infinitesimal degree.”’ So far we are 
in full accord. I do not mean by such faith assent to particular specu- 
lative beliefs, nor commitment conditioned upon their being true. (Cf. 
CurisTEeNnDoM, I, 608; II, 37-38.) What we both mean is personal 
trust in God; a primary, continuing act of religious response. Implicit 
in it is a general belief: that God is absolutely trustworthy or dependa- 
ble. Around this core grow up other beliefs: that God is (or is not) 
purposive, conscious, personal, and the like. But these last are not the 
basis of faith, nor need it be conditioned on their being true. They are 
of the content of theology, to be judged on their respective merits. As 
theology, they condition in many ways the details of personal religion. 
But the primary act of faith is their ground, not consequent upon them. 
Wieman goes on: “I can commit myself without reservation to God 
without believing anything beyond what I know.” From this view I 
still dissent. He admits, as always, that such faith is commitment to 
something which is not known in detail. Hence, it “goes beyond” the 
range of all our specific knowledge. So far we agree. But Wieman holds 
that the God unknown in detail is already known as regards all that is 
needed to warrant absolute self-commitment on our part. Such com- 
mitment, we have seen, implies at least one far-reaching belief: that 
the something thus trusted is absolutely trustworthy. But how can I 
know this of something whose detailed character I do not know “save 
to an infinitesimal degree”? 
215 
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Wieman’s first reply, surprisingly enough, is the familiar Thomist 
proof ex gradibus, from better to Best. His statement of this proof can 
be understood in either of two ways, but neither is suited to his posi- 
tion. One exceeds, the other falls short of what he intends. 

In its traditional sense the proof, which Aquinas took from Augustine 
and he from Plotinus and Plato, refers all particular goods to a tran- 
scendent ground of all good. Absolute self-commitment to such a God 
is indeed fitting. But the proof cannot be used in this sense without 
giving up the objective relativism and instrumentalism which Wieman 
avows in this paper. These views, in the anti-realistic line from Prota- 
goras through Ockham and Dewey, have room for no absolute Best, but 
only for particular instances of better and worse, relatively to this or 
that person and situation. To say that these inevitably imply an ulti- 
mate Best is to lapse from relativist orthodoxy into Platonic-Scholastic 
heresy. This Wieman does not mean to do. 

But suppose the proof be taken not as Aquinas meant it, but as refer- 
ring only to the chief among particular goods within the natural order. 
The existence of “the best” in this sense is doubtless implied in “the 
reality of better and worse.” “We know this in the same way we know 
there are grains of sand on the beach far beyond any we have ever 
counted or ever can count.” But what warrants an absolute self-com- 
mitment to such a “best”? On Wieman’s own sound principle that one 
must avoid “bondage” to particulars, no particular good, not even the 
best, is worthy of absolute devotion. Such a good, so easily proved to 
exist, Is not God ; and the demonstration falls short. 

But abstract proof in the Thomist manner is not really what Wieman 
relies on. His real dependence is on concrete insights, so vivid that they 
seem to him indubitable. What he means by God, also, is well known 
to be neither the transcendent ground of Scholastic thought, nor merely 
“the best” among particular things, but something between the two. | 
His God is at once an “uncomprehended totality of potential meaning 
and value,” and a natural process—“growth”—by which potential 
meanings and values become actual. So we come to the second focus of 
our whole discussion about God and mind, which he keeps sternly 
apart. 

For the sake of brevity, this comment must be narrowed to the ques- 
tion whether “growth of organic connections” is a suitable description 
of God. Taken by itself, without drastic qualifications which Wieman 
does not supply, I am certain it is not. The presuppositions which 
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underlie it are that togetherness is per se better than separateness ; that 
“all precious values” (that is, intrinsic values? [CurisTENDoM, I, 439, 
440] lie in organic connections; and that, in consequence, “growth of 
organic connections” is unambiguously good, whereas separation and 
mechanical rearrangement can have at best only instrumental worth, 
and tend on the whole to be bad. I have challenged all this in each 
paper (I, 340-343; 605-608; II, 47-49), hoping that Wieman might 
reexamine what seems to me a grave weakness in his whole position. 
But his replies (I, 440-442; 774-5) only reiterate his view, and leave 
the basic issue untouched. What I have tried to urge is that to suppose 
intrinsic worth coextensive with “organic connections” is unjustified 
by experience. Growth and separation are existential terms, good and 
bad are normative terms; and there is no simple correlation between 
them. Growth can be good but also bad, separation good. A cancer 
grows; the stroke of a surgeon’s knife separates. Parental fixations 
grow ; a youth’s weaning from a close-knit home is separation. Totali- 
tarianism grows, weaving close the bonds of blood-brotherhood ; ra- 
tional criticism separates, and sets men free. 

It follows that God, if unambiguously good, is not simply growth of 
organic connections, but a discriminating Power of which growth or 
unification may be thought of as one function, separation as another. 
God joins together, but He also puts asunder—always that good may 
come. This was very clear to those who framed the conception of the 
eternal Logos, the unifier but also the divided—Logos tomeus. To 
them mind seemed, of all things we know, the best symbol of that dis- 
criminating Power which can make all sorts of things, including the 
bladelike Cross itself, work together toward good. For mind, agrees 
Wieman, “does have one unique power which no other growing thing 
has... the ability to make things and to envisage possibilities that are 
not a part of its own growth.” It can, therefore, behave with a universal 
discriminating guidance impossible for a process of growth which can- 
not envisage anything other than itself, nor do anything other than just 
to become itself. Mind alone can “make and... envisage mechanisms,” 
which is to say, it can separate and rearrange what is not itself. “No 
other growing thing can do it, so far as we can see.” If God, then, has 
not this “unique power” of mind, he (or it) is not the creator of heaven 
and earth and man, but only a growing which somehow goes on among 
all these without controlling them, except in so far as they are “‘a part 
of its own growth,” and not knowing them at all. 
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But mind, urges Wieman, “cannot specifically envisage, and it cannot 
directly actualize, the possibilities of organic order.” Mind cannot, 
therefore, guide any process of growth. It “trails after; it does not 
direct.” But these statements are promptly modified at two points. 
(1) It is acknowledged that the mind can have a dim, inarticulate 
“sense of communion with... the growth in nature of organic connec- 
tions and community.” This is said to be “not a form which the mind 
can apprehend or strive to actualize.”’ But as we have seen, “devotion 
to” this “uncomprehended totality” is possible, and brings “the greatest 
good that can ever come to any man.” The mind can, that is, by faith 
“apprehend” and “strive to actualize” in its own living the “hidden 
glory” which is God. “Be receptive,” we are told, “alert, sensitive, and 
responsive to every intimation of this hidden glory . . . to the end of 
making yourself and your fellow men [italics mine] ever more respon- 
sive, receptive and open to the hidden uncomprehended goodness of 
God.” Surely this implies that a mind can “plan and shape its growth,” 
in the life of faith. (2) Moreover, it is acknowledged still more readily 
that mind can learn “indirectly” that certain “organic connections will 
emerge when the prior mechanisms are set in order” ; and to set these 
in order is precisely “the peculiar work of mind.” It turns out, then, 
that even small flickering minds like ours can, after all, whether “di- 
rectly” or “indirectly,” apprehend, foresee and help give direction to 
growth—their own and that of others. They are themselves alive and 
growing, through and through. But not only can they grow; they can 
envisage good not yet achieved, and grow—albeit waveringly—in its 
light. 

Shall we suppose that God can only grow? I believe, rather, in the 
Logos of God, alive through and through, aware and unwavering. In 
him is growth, but more than growth. In him is life that is also light. 
I believe that he is, as growth alone cannot be, Creator of heaven and 
earth, as well as Savior of men. 

These beliefs of mine are theology, not primary faith. When two 
men differ in theology or religious philosophy, they necessarily differ, 
more or less, in religion. But if both trust unreservedly the God whose 
being is “uncomprehended” by any theology or religion, they have 
basis for communion in the midst of continuing difference. 


Abe L. Calkiun 


NON-THEOLOGICAL BARRIERS TO 
CHURCH UNITY 


By HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


XHORTATIONS to church unity abound. Histories of the age- 
long efforts of churchmen to achieve unity are not lacking. I 
propose neither to exhort, nor yet to write another history. I 
write merely as a convinced believer in Christian unity—its necessity 
and its practicability—and as one whose almost exclusive preoccupa- 
tion in recent years has been with contemporary movements looking 
to the reunion of non-Roman Christians. I propose to discuss some of 
the non-theological obstacles to the realization of this objective. As I 
see it, such barriers to Christian unity include nationalism, race con- 
sciousness, class feeling, simple parochialism, selfish individual or 
group pride, legal complexities, and the lack of adequate techniques 
for promoting unity. 


I 


I put nationalism first because I deem it to be the most obvious of 
these factors. Perhaps the best illustration of the part which national- 
ism plays in keeping churches divided is afforded, strangely enough, by 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. In the Balkan states each national 
unit of the Eastern Church is distinctly national—in feeling if not in 
technical organization. As a result, no one who knows these churches 
well is able to discover any very convincing evidences of underlying 
unity in spite of complete theological identity. The laity do not feel 
the oneness of the church; the ordinary priests have nothing to say 
about it; and the high officials of the churches do little more than 
pay lip service to the idea. It is recognized in practice usually only 
when an ecumenical patriarch is elected. Once he is elected, interest 
in him virtually disappears. He does not function as a genuine unify- 
ing head of the church. The nationalistic rifts within the church are 
too wide and deep. 

In world Lutheranism at the present time the same thing may be 
seen. To be sure, there are some minor theological differences between 
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different bodies of Lutherans which need to be taken into account. But 
the conspicuous lack of unity in this segment of the universal church is 
quite obviously due to nationalism and its accompanying emotions. 
Take the American Lutherans as contrasted with their European 
brethren; or, within Europe, the Danish and the Swedish, as over 
against the German, Lutherans. There has actually been, since the 
advent of Hitler, more opposition to German Lutheranism among 
Scandinavian Lutherans than among members of non-Lutheran 
bodies on the Continent and elsewhere. Theological factors have, to 
be sure, been somewhat responsible for this division within Lutheran- 
ism, for it has been aggravated by the tendency of many German 
Lutherans to accommodate their doctrine to that of nazi philosophers. 
But the really effective cause has been not theological but national. 

The supreme importance of the effect of nationalism upon the unity 
of the church appeared during the World War. Then no ties held. 
Even the Church of Rome seemed to lose her unity. Not a thing had 
happened to faith or order but the seamless robe was rent just as ir- 
reparably in a clash of national interests and loyalties. 

One can study the development and the gradual healing of this type 
of division by studying the life of various denominations in the United 
States over the period of about a century beginning well in advance of 
the Civil War and coming down to the present. Nationalistic ele- 
ments dominated in the process which split into a Northern and a 
Southern section every Protestant communion save the Congregational 
(which was very little known below the Mason and Dixon line) and 
the Episcopalian. To be sure, there were additional, and very power- 
ful, racial factors. Of these we shall think in a moment, but these were 
hardly as important in the process as those associated with national- 
istic feeling. The flag honored in the South was a different flag from 
that which hung in ecclesiastical as well as political assemblies in the 
North. And though the Confederate flag has disappeared, the loyalties 


which it symbolized live on to keep apart brethren of the same house- 
hold of faith. 


II 


But when the healing hand of time shall have erased these differ- 
ences, there will still be a needed reckoning with those of race. Race 
accounts for divisiveness in much of human society. It is not surpris- 
ing that it makes itself felt in the church. Hitler laments in his book, 
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Mein Kampf, that the Catholic and Protestant churches in Germany 
have been slow to push the war against the Jews because of the exist- 
ence in their doctrinal codes of principles which make racial discrim- 
ination a sin. But neither in Germany nor in any other land—with the 
possible exception of Latin America, where there is little of it—has the 
Christian church conquered the race prejudice of its members to the 
extent that will be essential if world-wide unity is ever to be realized. 

A flagrant, and possibly instructive, example of race prejudice as a 
barrier to unity comes from a certain Western city in the United 
States. Japanese Protestants sought to secure a church site on a street 
where there were Protestant churches of the same denominational 
connection. There was bitter protest. The white citizens said, “The 
Japanese have come here and have bought homes. We did not object. 
They have purchased business buildings. We permitted that. But we 
draw the line at their having a church in this part of the city.” The 
spirit which lies behind such words is the spirit which may perpetuate 
divisions long after every question of faith and order, as such, has been 
met and answered. 

One reason the Roman Catholic Church in all parts of the United 
States is making so successful an appeal to the Negro is that racial ex- 
clusiveness has not cursed that communion to the same extent as the 
Protestant bodies. The dark skinned citizen even of the Great Republic 
is well aware that the words, “This is the House of God. All are wel- 
come,” which appear over the portals of so many churches, do not 
mean what they say. It is not uncommon to find even among those 
deeply interested in theological approaches to unity a complete indif- 
ference to this major problem. 

Class consciousness often operates as another non-theological barrier 
to unity. Particularly in England and America, certain denominational 
divisions almost exactly correspond to definite class differences. Social 
and not ecclesiastical prejudices are involved. People are kept apart 
but the motives that cause them to maintain their distance are not sub- 
ject to influence by any decisions about faith or order—unless it be the 
economic order! Booker T. Washington used to say that if you found 
a Negro in the Southern states who was not either a Baptist or a Meth- 
odist you could be sure that some white man had “tampered with his 
religion.” In some sections of America, it is unusual to find a working- 
man in one of several denominations which might be named. Class 
lines may be drawn as sharply as any racial line, right through the 
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body of the church. One denomination in America is said to believe 
in the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man and the neighbor- 
hood of Boston. No single denomination has a monopoly upon this 
kind of social exclusiveness. 

And the removal of such barriers must concern those who would see 
the church reunited. It will not suffice to concentrate solely on the 
“highbrow” differences in philosophy, which the common man cannot 
even understand. Lovers of unity must be on the alert to find a formula 
and to build a fellowship sufficiently comprehensive to include not only 
all schools of Christian thought but likewise all classes of Christians. 


III 


The difficulty of building such a fellowship can hardly be exag- 
gerated. It took five years of life in China to bring home clearly to my 
mind the fact that most people the world over are in the religious 
group or the social class into which they were born. They follow with 
little or no change the customs, forms, beliefs and inhibitions which 
belong to their environment. The extent to which there is social or 
denominational shifting among American Protestants is in no sense 
typical of the mass of men. The extraordinary geographical mobility 
and cultural instability of life in the United States explain this rela- 
tively unique phenomenon. It is not due to a disposition on the part of 
significant numbers of persons to choose their form of church life or 
their social mores in general by rational or theological principles. 

In most lands, class and church membership tend to be static. Ac- 
customed to certain forms, traditions and beliefs, as well as to certain 
social distinctions, men are averse to change. They have an instinctive 
preference for the familiar, and an instinctive fear of the untried, the 
unknown, the different. As far as their religion is concerned they are 
psychologically like the minister who, when a clerical friend of another 
church remarked, “Well, whatever our differences, we are both doing 
the Lord’s work,” replied, “Yes, you in your way and I in his.” This 
attitude is usually a sign of abysmal ignorance concerning the nature 
and the history of the divisions of Christendom. It creates the paro- 
chial mind; and the parochial mind is an obstacle to unity which the 
realistic seeker for unity will not discount. I recall a good woman in a 
certain country church where I once preached who, when she learned 
that I had lived in China, said with deep earnestness, “The Lord de- 
liver me from foreign parts!” A few questions brought out the fact 
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that she was quite as much afraid of unknown continents of religious 
experience as she was of unfamiliar lands and peoples. 

The average Christian in the average church is parochial. We 
simply have to accept that and make the best of it. This means that 
one of the lacks most commonly found is a lack of perspective. Dif- 
ferences are magnified within the Christian world and the differences 
which separate all Christians from those outside any church are cor- 
respondingly minimized. To the Chinese Confucianist or the Buddhist 
our talk about finding church unity often seems incomprehensible. 
Do we not have it now? To begin with, we are all called Christians; 
we all use the same central symbol of the cross; we all speak of Jesus 
Christ as Lord and preach him as savior of all mankind; we all read 
the same book, the Bible, and sing the same hymns. On the same day 
we all have similar services under generally similar conditions. Our 
ethical standards, our moral ideals, our social-philosophical notions 
appear to them virtually the same. We are all baptized into the 
church and we all celebrate the Lord’s Supper as he commanded, even 
though we use different forms and invest them with various meanings. 
But parochialism prevents Christians from seeing how much alike they 
all are and at the same time from wanting to overcome such differences 
as do actually exist. 

It seems to me instructive, when considering the non-theological 
factors in unity, to contemplate the situation in the Church of Eng- 
land. Here is a communion within which there are unbelievable dif- 
ferences of theology, of practice, and in the interpretation of order, 
though not in its external form. Yet it is regarded by those within its 
fold and by those without as one church. What makes it one? The 
answer would be that many things contribute to that oneness, but that 
there is no single thing so important as the will to regard the group as 
united in the mystical body of Christ. Theological differences, social 
distinctions, race, nationalistic distinctions, all these pale into insig- 
nificance before this central luminous fact. 


IV 


I have spoken of selfish individual or group pride as a barrier to 
reunion. No better discussion of its importance has appeared than that 
by Principal Paul S. R. Gibson of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, England, 
in his article on “A Psychological Aspect of the Problem of Reunion” 
(Hibbert Journal, XXX, 580-90). There is a power sense which 
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Gibson sees operating widely in human affairs—for example, in the 
British pride of empire. This, he thinks, is “very largely a rational- 
ization for the deep seated sense of racial dominance. . . . Psycholog- 
ically . . . it fixes onto certain things regarded as valuable and de- 
termines to retain them at any cost, defending its position by any 
process of rationalization.” 

Exclusiveness is an inevitable characteristic of this power sense. It 
explains the apparently “holy” satisfaction with which certain kinds of 
Christians keep other kinds of Christians from the communion table. 
Behind all of this stands apprehension, fear. Not intellectually deter- 
mined positive belief but psychologically conditioned pride of place 
produces much of the stubborn exclusiveness of denominationalism. 
It is pride, quite as often as deep concern for the spiritual salvation of 
others, which prompts the conforming group to try to compel non- 
conformists to share its ceremonies and accept the limitations and qual- 
ifications of its order. When opposed, this pride rationalizes its exclu- 
siveness and thus fortified may even resort to persecution against dis- 
senters. When this sort of thing takes place theological differences are 
magnified and held up as the reason for attitudes and actions which 
really spring from quite other motives. 

Much the same must be said regarding the pride of place and the 
power sense of the leaders of denominations. Unconsciously, perhaps, 
but nevertheless in very real ways, their action with respect to possible 
union or reunion is conditioned by the realization that if it came their 
own official status would be affected. There are economic factors pres- 
ent as well, although I do not believe they play an important part in 
the case of men of the type which is usually found in places of leader- 
ship in the church. Thus it happens that those who are in position to 
know the extent of disunity, its historic causes, its disadvantages and 
its possible cure are sometimes reluctant to seek that cure because of 
the changes which it would bring in their own standing. At any rate, 
such persons are easily persuaded that doctrinal differences are the 
real cause of continuing divisions, when, as a matter of fact, this is far 
from being the whole explanation. 

By no means the least of the difficulties in the way of thorough- 
going church unity are legal. A study of the long and complicated legal 
process by which the three Canadian denominations—Methodists, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians—finally formed the United 
Church makes that clear enough. There were times when it seemed 
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possible that no real solution could be found for the problems which 
arose. And even now a great deal of cumbersome legal machinery is 
necessary despite the special acts of Parliament which overcame the 
more serious obstacles by cutting certain legal Gordian knots. 

The experience of the Congregational and Christian denomination 
offers an instructive example in the United States of the importance 
of this legal hurdle. As a matter of fact, the awkward and essentially 
absurd name of the denomination is itself largely a compromise choice 
dictated by legal considerations. As the writer is a member of the 
denomination and participated in many of the negotiations which led 
up to the merger, he can speak with direct knowledge. There had 
been a process of legal merger within the Congregational denomination 
before union with the Christian Church was sought. As a consequence 
of the double merger—as between parts of the one denomination and 
between it and another—the official annual meetings of the General 
Council of the united church are ludicrous beyond description when 
legal matters have to be considered. The same group of delegates is 
regarded as constituting the constituency now of one incorporated 
body and now of another. Calls to order and adjournments take place 
in rapid succession and it takes a legalist of the first order to keep the 
business from becoming chaotic. One who has gone through a few 
such sessions naturally begins to wonder just what legal counsel for 
the various vested interests involved would do if there were a general 
merger of the hundreds of denominations in the United States alone, 
not to mention the rest of the world! 


Vv 


Another sort of obstacle to reunion which is not often discussed is 
the church’s lack of an adequate technique for accomplishing this end. 
I suggest that we look frankly and critically at what actually happens 
when the union of two churches is seriously proposed. The process 
begins with a layman, a minister or a denominational official who feels 
keenly the necessity of doing something about unity. Because such an 
individual presses for action, denominational committees or commis- 
sions are appointed. Consultations and conferences—all the way from 
the local informal committee meeting to the World Conference on 
Faith and Order—are held. To these gatherings a relatively few dele- 
gates go. If we may assume for the sake of argument that they come 
to perfect agreement on the causes of present disunity and the wise 
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ways to promote unity, what happens next? They present certain rec- 
ommendations, or possibly draft conventions. These come before rep- 
resentative assemblies along with a great deal of pressing denomina- 
tional business at an annual, biennial or quadrennial session. The 
debate which ensues is seldom on essential points, well balanced, or 
based on accurate knowledge of church history and of differing the- 
ologies and orders. The discussion is likely to descend to personalities. 
The men who advocate union with some other denomination are ac- 
cused of disloyalty to the dear old church of their ancestors. All the 
minor faults of the other body are brought out. Questions arise as to 
the real motives of those who would thus sell out the precious heritage 
of the past. Difficulties, real and imagined, are urged upon the as- 
sembly. There is an inconclusive action and the question is referred 
back to the committee or commission “for further study and report.” 

If the matter does not end there the next step will be somewhat as 
follows: The members of the committee, most of them seasoned men, 
are fast growing older. They cannot transmit to younger men the 
knowledge and experience they possess. New blood on the committee 
usually means a slowing-up of the process at least temporarily. The 
same thing has presumably happened in the denomination with which 
union or reunion has been under consideration. The two commissions 
when they meet, therefore, have a lot of reviewing to do to bring the 
new members up to date. When at the next quadrennial the matter is 
again on the floor of the assemblies much the same process as before 
takes place all over again. 

To be sure there is sometimes a definite outcome and reunion takes 
place—witness the Methodists in England, the Presbyterians in Scot- 
land, the Evangelical and Reformed bodies in the United States. But 
there are many promising mergers which die a-borning not because of 
the logical difficulties or deadlocks over questions of order, but because 
the machinery for securing action is so cumbersome and slow-moving. 

The World Conference on Faith and Order illustrates to a degree 
this difficult and inconclusive process. Of the five hundred who met 
in Lausanne by far the major proportion were relatively old. Every 
year since then the number of those dying has increased until there are 
relatively few left to carry on in the next world conference to be held 
in Edinburgh this year. Difficulties overcome, firm friendships made, 
confidence established, essential agreements won, cannot somehow be 
committed to reports or books. 
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If I may add a sort of footnote from personal experience it may 
serve to make clear the fact that, after all, the most serious obstacle to 
unity is the church’s own indifference. During the past few years I 
have been speaking almost constantly to groups of ministers and other 
church leaders in a number of different countries and in five or six dif- 
ferent communions. I have considered with them the urgent need for 
unity and the issues involved in bringing it about. I have tried to 
clarify the problem by using many methods: simplification, analogy, 
parables and references to history. My hearers seem to be interested 
in the problems confronting the church—in fact keenly aware of and 
concerned about them. When the time comes to ask questions, how- 
ever, they almost invariably concentrate all their attention on the chal- 
lenges which the church has to meet from without. There seems to be 
little disposition to deal with the obstacles to be overcome from within 
if the church is to overcome her weaknesses of divisiveness and disunity. 

A broad program of education in the churches is needed if there is 
to be enough dynamic in popular support for the movement toward 
union. Even after the last World Conference on Faith and Order, 
there were relatively few people in the churches who knew what had 
taken place or what was necessary in order to insure progress toward 
the great ideal envisaged there. It is sobering to realize how shallow 
is the comprehension of the mass of Christian leaders, not to mention 
the rank and file, of the task set before the divided church if it is ever 
to heed the wishes of its Lord in his prayer that his followers might 
be one. There is room for a much more carefully organized follow-up 
after the World Conference of 1937 at Edinburgh if its wholesome ef- 
fects are to be widespread, and if it is to be a real aid toward the re- 
union of Christendom. Each of the men who constitute the conference 
will bear a heavy responsibility to make known among the churches in 
the clearest possible way the decisions reached and the recommenda- 
tions made. Each must become a focal point of enthusiasm and in- 
formation. So long as all the work is left to officials, nothing of great 
significance will take place. 

When the desire for unity is passionate and when the basis of it is 
seen to be not intellectual agreement and uniformity, but common 
loyalty to Christ, then the difficulties, both theological and non-theo- 


logical, will begin to disappear. 
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THE CRISIS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By NICHOLAS A. BERDYAEV 
O- WORLD today lives under the sign of crisis. Everything 


is problematic—not only social and economic, but cultural 

values, and even spiritual life itself. What should be the 
Christian’s attitude toward the world’s agony? Is this a crisis of the 
non-Christian or the anti-Christian world, or is it a crisis of Christianity 
itself? Christians share in the common fate of the world. They can- 
not pretend that within Christianity all is well and that what goes on 
in the world outside does not concern them. On the contrary, judg- 
ment is being passed on the world and upon the historic Christianity 
which is a part of it. And the sickness from which the world is suffer- 
ing is connected not only with its lapse from Christianity, but with dis- 
ease in Christianity itself 


I 


Christianity is of universal significance and scope: nothing lies out- 
side its orbit and to no event or phenomenon can it be completely indif- 
ferent. Hence Christians must try to understand the present spiritual 
crisis as something which concerns them because it comes within the 
scope of Christianity’s universalism. The world has suddenly become 
fluid ; there is no firm ground left, anywhere. We are living in an epoch 
of revolution, both within and without, a period of spiritual anarchy. 
Never before has man lived so completely under the pressure of fear. 
He totters on the edge of an abyss, as Tillich points out in his use of the 
“Grenz situation” explanation. 

Modern man has now lost the beliefs with which a century ago he 
undertook to replace the Christian faith. He no longer believes in prog- 
ress, in humanism, in the saving power of science or of discovery. He 
recognizes the injustice in the capitalist system, but no longer believes 
in the utopian perfection of complete socialism. Modern France is 
riddled by cultural skepticism. In Germany today the new crisis has 
shaken all the old values to their foundation. And the whole world is 
shocked by the almost unbelievable situation of Soviet Russia, caught 
in the whirl of a new faith, a religion hostile to Christianity. 

228 
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Nothing is more characteristic of Europe’s new mood than the rise 
of new pessimistic philosophies beside which Schopenhauer seems inno- 
cent and even comforting. Such is the philosophy of Heidegger, for 
whom being is evil by its very nature, fallen but fallen away from 
_ nothing, hopelessly sinful although there is no God, and for whom the 
_ essence of the new world is fear and worry. Kirkegaard, mechanistic, 
dour and tragic, dominates the thinking of central Europe today. 
His doctrine of Angst (worry) has become very popular, partly be- 
cause it so well expresses the state of our world and the situation of 
man at this moment. In theology and religious thought in general, the 
most interesting tendency is Barthianism, with its acute sense of man’s 
sinfulness and its exclusively eschatological conception of Christianity. 
This is a natural religious reaction to the liberal, humanistic-romantic 
Protestantism of the last century. And we find the same sort of reac- 
tion against liberalism, modernism and romanticism now appearing in 
the Catholic Church, which is trying to save itself from the dangers of 
modernism in a return to Thomas Aquinas. For Thomism is not only 
the official philosophy of the Catholic Church; it has become a cultural 
movement which attracts large groups of Catholic youth. 

But both Barthianism and Thomism degrade man. This tendency 
toward authoritarianism and restoration of traditionalism is simply the 
other side of the medal of the world’s anarchy and chaos. In Western 
Christianity faith in man, in his creative power, his importance in the 
world, has weakened. In social and political movements the principles 
of violence and authority seem to prevail ; human liberty is diminished. 
In communism, as in fascism or national socialism, economic and racial 
materialism are winning new victories. It is as though man had wear- 
ied of his spiritual liberty and was willing to renounce it in favor of 
some power which would organize his life for him, within as well as 
without. Man is weary of himself and of other men. He has lost his 
faith in man and now wants to lean on something superhuman, even 
if it is only the social collective. Our time has overthrown many old 
idols, but it has set up a whole series of new ones. Man is so made that 
he can live only by faith in God or faith in ideals and idols. In the last 
analysis man cannot be a consistent atheist and, falling away from God, 
he falls into idolatry. This we see in all phases of life ; in science and 
art, in national and social life. Communism, which is a form of social 
idolatry, well illustrates this point 

In Europe today all faiths are weakened. The modern European is 
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freer from illusion than his forbears of the nineteenth century, but 
he is faced with new realities, naked, cruel, undisguised. In one re- 
spect, however, the modern man is optimistic and strong in faith; he 
has one idol to which everything else is sacrificed. Here we touch a 
very important phase of the world’s present spiritual situation. Mod- 
ern man believes in the power of technics, of the machine. Sometimes 
it seems as though this were the only thing in which he believed. And 
at first glance there would appear to be good reasons for this confi- 
dence. The astounding success of technics in our epoch is a real 
miracle in our sinful natural world. Man is both impressed and op- 
pressed by the might and majesty of technical achievement which has 
revolutionized his whole life. And this technical power is man’s own 
creation, the product of his genius, his reason, his inventiveness. It is 
a child of the human spirit. Man has unleashed the hidden powers of 
nature and used them for his own purposes. He has introduced the 
teleological principle into the activity of mechanical and chemical 
forces. But man has failed to master these results of his effort. Technics 
seem to be stronger than man; he is captive in the grip of these new 
powers. Technics offers the only sphere where man’s optimistic faith 
is valid. It is the great modern passion. But it causes man much pain 
and disappointment: it enslaves man and weakens his spirituality ; it 
threatens his very existence. The crisis in which we live is to a large 
degree born of the machine age, the age of technical forces which man 
lacks power to control. 


II 


This crisis is, first of all, a spiritual crisis. Here we must observe that 
Christians have shown themselves quite unprepared to appreciate 
technics and the machine, to understand their place in modern life. 
Christian conscience has not known how to react to this entry of the 
machine into human life. No longer can we think of the natural world 
to which we had become accustomed as a permanent order. We live in 
a new world utterly different from that in which the Christian revela- 
tion took place and in which the apostles and teachers of the church 
lived. Christianity, we had always thought, was closely related to the 
earth, to the patriarchal form of life. But technics have torn man away 
from the soil and completely disrupted the patriarchal order. 

Christians can continue to live and act in this new world, where 
everything is constantly changing, where there seem to be no perma- 
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nent values left, only because of our habitual Christian dualism. Chris- 
tians have been accustomed to living in two orders—the religious order 
and that of the world. In the latter the modern Christian participates 
in the mechanization of life, no longer sanctified by religion ; in the reli- 
gious sphere, in a certain few days or hours of his life, he turns from the 
world toward God. But the religious significance of the new world re- 
mains uncertain. For a long time technics was held to be the most com- 
pletely neutral, religiously unimportant sphere of life—so completely 
removed from spiritual problems as to be quite harmless. But that time 
has passed, although not all of us are aware of the change. Technics 
has ceased to be spiritually neutral. It has become a spiritual problem, 
a problem of the fate of man, of his relationship to God. 

The significance of technics is vastly deeper than we often think. 
It has cosmic importance. It creates a completely new actuality. It is 
a mistake to think that this new actuality is what we have known and 
studied in mechanics, physics, chemistry. This is something the world 
never knew before the discoveries and inventions achieved by man. 
Man has created a new world. The machine is not mechanics, for in | 
the machine human reason is at work, the teleological principle is ac- 
tive. Technics creates an atmosphere permeated by energy and forces 
which were formerly hidden in the depth of nature, and in this new 
atmosphere man is not yet sure whether he will be able to breathe. We 
do not yet know the effect on the human organism of this new electric 
field into which man has plunged himself. Technics have placed in 
man’s hand a power so terrible that it may annihilate mankind. Com- 
pared with this, all the instruments men formerly possessed were mere 
toys. 

When such terrible power comes into man’s grasp, the fate of hu- 
manity itself depends upon his spiritual attitude. Nothing could better 
state the spiritual problem of technics than the destructive methods of 
modern war, threatening catastrophe of almost cosmic proportions. 
Technics is not only the power of man over nature ; it is man’s power 
over man, over the whole of human life. Technics may be used in the 
service of God, but just as truly in the service of the devil. Because of 
this it is not neutral and, like everything else in our materialistic epoch, 
it acquires spiritual significance and must be considered from the spirit- 
ual viewpoint. Born of the spirit, technics has materialized existence, 
but it may just as well aid in freeing the spirit from its bondage to the 
materially organic. It may spiritualize the whole of life. 
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Technics means a transfer of human existence from the organic to 
the organizational. Man no longer lives in the organic order. Once he 
lived in vital contact with the earth, with plants and animals. The 
great cultures of the past were surrounded by nature, by the love of 
gardens, animals, flowers. There was no break with the rhythm of 
nature. The feeling for the earth gave rise to telluric mysticism: man 
is born of earth and to it he returns. This idea has deep religious sym- 
bolic meaning. Here the plant cults played an important part. The 
organic life of man and of society was likened to that of the world of 
plants. The life of families, of corporations, of states was organic. So- 
ciety was an organism. Romantics of the early nineteenth century 
gave special significance to this concept. They initiated the resultant 
idealization of the organic and distrust of the mechanical. The organ- 
ism is born, not made by man. It derives from natural, cosmic life. It 
is a whole, not made up of parts, but preceding those parts and de- 
termining their existence. 

Technics separates man from earth, pushes him into the realms of 
space, gives him a planetary concept of our world, thus radically chang- 
ing his attitude toward space and time. In the new technical era man 
ceases to live among plants and animals, and moves into a new sphere 
of the metallic, cold and bloodless, lacking any animal warmth. And 
the influence of technics tends to diminish spiritual warmth as well, the 
intimacy and lyricism of human living. This necessity of transfer from 
the organic to the organizational is one of the sources of our present 
world crisis. With cold cruelty the machine pulls man away from his 
contact with organic life, from the world of animals and flowers. 

This is our basic problem. The organization into which the world 
is being forced—the organization of enormous human masses, of the 
technical side of life, of economy and even of scientific activity—makes 
things difficult for man on the personal side. Now elements of organ- 
ization are found in the very dawn of human civilization, just as are 
some technical elements. But the principle of technical organization 
was never before so dominant, so all-embracing. Technical organiza- 
tion is a rationalization of life. But man can never be completely ra- 
tionalized. There always remains an element of the irrational, the 
mystical. The attempt at universal rationalization has its just reward: 
since it does not recognize a superior, spiritual power, the effort to 
rationalize produces irrational results. Thus, in the field of economics 
for instance, we see how rationalization produces such irrational effects 
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as unemployment. In Soviet Russia rationalization has gone to lengths 
which approximate collective insanity. Universal rationalization, 
technical organization, denying the mystical bases of life, cause a loss 
of the old sense of meaning for life itself, produce despair and the tend- 
ency to suicide. Man is carried away by the technics he has himself 
constructed, but he cannot turn himself into a machine. Man is the 
organizer of life, but in his inmost depths he cannot be himself an object 
of organization. Within him there always remains an element of the 
irrational, the mystical, the organic. 

The rationalization and mechanization of all human life cannot go 
on without producing a reaction. This was evident in the nineteenth 
century. The Romantics were always protesting against the machine 
as damaging the organic whole, always calling for a return to nature, 
to the elemental bases in man. A violent opponent of the technical 
like Ruskin refused to accept the railroad and in protest traveled by 
horse-drawn carriage along the railway line. This romantic reaction 
is understandable but it is powerless. It solves no problems, or solves 
them only on the surface. We can never return to the old, organic or- 
der, to the patriarchal family, to primitive forms of agriculture and 
handcraft, to life in intimate contact with earth and with nature. Nor 
is this desirable. The old order was one of exploitation for both animals 
and men. To the old order we cannot return and here lies the tragic 
element in our situation. 

The human spirit faces the task of defining its attitude toward the 
new technical epoch—the task of governing technics for its own pur- 
poses. Christianity must define its attitude toward the new actuality. 
It must not be over-optimistic, for it cannot escape the cruel facts. To 
control the new forces we need an intenser spirituality, a deepened 
spiritual life. Sentimentality is no longer possible in Christianity. Emo- 
tionalism cannot endure the cruel facts of today. And only the mature 
and tempered spirit can face the future unafraid. The spirit can be an 
organizer ; it can direct technics for its own purposes, but it will always 
resist becoming an instrument of the organized technical process. This 
is the inherent tragedy of the human spirit. 


III 


Another phase of the process which has produced our present cul- 
tural crisis is the entry into cultural activity of huge human masses, 
democratization on an enormous scale. Culture has its elements of 
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aristocracy as well as democracy. Without a certain aristocratic ele- 
ment, a certain selection of quality, new heights and new perfections 
can never be attained. But at the same time culture must spread 
throughout ever widening social areas. The culture of our epoch has 
lost its organic integrity, its hierarchic sense, in which the higher de- 
gree feels its unbreakable bonds of union with the lower. The cultural 
elite of our time has lost the sense of serving a super-personal end, a 
greater whole. The idea of service in general was greatly weakened 
by the Renaissance with its emphasis on liberalism and individualism. 
The concept of life as service to some super-personal aim is something 
definitely religious. And this is a concept quite foreign to the makers 
of modern culture; so foreign, that it astounds us to observe that the 
idea of service to a super-personal purpose has arisen anew, in a per- 
verted form, in Russian communism. There we find the service idea, 
but there the super-personal purpose is godless. 

The cultural stratum of modern European society is devoid of any 
broad social basis. It is out of touch with the masses, who are demand- 
ing an ever greater influence in social life and in the making of history. 
Humanistic in its ideology, it is powerless to offer values or ideas which 
can inspire the masses. Humanistic culture is decadent and cannot 
stand against the mass movements which today are threatening its 
overthrow. It is forced to retire within itself for consolidation. For 
the masses it is easy to adopt a coarse materialism and a superficial 
technical civilization, but not a higher, truly spiritual culture. The 
masses slip easily away from religious philosophy into atheism. This 
defection is more easily possible because of the past unpleasant associa- 
tion of Christianity with the ruling classes and the defense of an unjust 
social order. Ideas and myths, religious or social-revolutionary beliefs, 
easily win the allegiance of the masses, but not cultural-humanistic 
theories. 

Now the conflict between the aristocratic and the democratic, be- 
tween quality and quantity, depth and breadth, is insoluble on the basis 
of non-religious, purely humanistic culture. In the struggle the aris- 
tocratic cultural stratum feels itself so overwhelmed as to be threatened 
with extinction. The processes of mechanization and of mass democrat- 
ization are leading toward a transformation of culture into technical 
civilization, inspired by materialism. Men are transformed into soul- 
less machines, and human labor into an article of commerce. These 
are products of the industrialist-capitalist system which have baffled 
Christianity. And the injustice of the capitalist order receives just 
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punishment in communism. For the process of mechanization, in which 
human personality is lost, is nothing new: it goes on in capitalism, and 
materialistic communism merely continues the process to its logical 
conclusion. 

This confronts Christianity with the social problem in all its intensity, 
the problem of a more just, more humane social order, the problem of 
inspiring and Christianizing social movements and the laboring masses. 
The whole problem of culture has become a social problem and cannot 
otherwise be solved. The struggle between the artistocratic and the 
democratic can be solved only on the basis of Christianity, since Chris- 
tianity is at once aristocratic and democratic: it affirms the nobility of 
all the children of God while it calls each one to strive for higher spirit- 
ual qualities, for perfection. It demands that we understand life as 
service, service to a super-personal whole. 

The fate of culture depends on the spiritual condition of the laboring 
masses: whether they will be inspired by Christian faith or atheistic 
materialism ; whether technics will be finally subordinated to the spirit 
and spiritual values, or will become the master of all life. It is ruinous 
for Christians to adopt an attitude of reaction against labor move- 
ments and the achievements of the machine age, rather than trying to 
inspire and ennoble the processes now going on in the world and make 
them serve a higher purpose. 


IV 


This growth of technics and this mass-democratization of culture in- 
volve the basic problem of the present crisis, particularly acute for the 
Christian conscience, the problem of personality versus society. Per- 
sonality, striving for emancipation, seems to be more and more op- 
pressed by society, more and more socialized, collectivized. This is what 
comes of the mechanization and democratization of life, once hailed as 
“emancipatory.” The capitalist order, based on individualism and 
atomism, had already oppressed personality, brought about anonymity, 
a collective, mass style of life. And materialistic communism, though 
it revolts against capitalism, has finally annihilated personality and 
dissolved it in the social collective. Communism denies personal con- 
sciousness, personal conscience, personal judgment. Man’s person- 
ality—that in him which is the image and likeness of God—is decom- 
posed, divided into its elements, robbed of its integrity. This is well illus- 
trated in modern literature and art. 

The processes at work in contemporary culture threaten the com- 
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plete destruction of personality, and the tragic conflict between per- 
sonality and society cannot be settled on any other than a religious 
basis. Its faith lost, the de-Christianized world either isolates person- 
ality, tears it away from contact with society and confines it within 
itself, with no chance of movement toward higher levels of commun- 
ion with others; or it subordinates and enslaves personality to the de- 
mands of society. Christianity alone offers a solution in principle for 
this agonizing problem. For above all else Christianity prizes person- 
ality, the individual human soul and its eternal fate ; it refuses to ad- 
mit that personality be considered as means to the ends of society ; it 
asserts the unconditional value of every human soul. But Christianity 
calls personality to communion, to service of ends beyond the personal, 
to the union of J and thou in we. It urges, if you will, even commu- 
nism, but a communism very different from the atheistic and material- 
istic movement we now know by that name. Only Christianity offers 
personality protection against threatened destruction. Only in Chris- 
tianity can we find that inner unity of each personality with others in a 
form which does not annihilate personality but rather makes possible 
its full realization. 

Christianity solves the conflict between personality and society on 
the basis of a third element, above and beyond both—in the concept 
of the God-man, the Body of Christ. The religious problem of person- 
ality and society demands the solution of the social questions of our 
epoch in the spirit of a Christian and personalistic socialism which ac- 
cepts all the truths, but rejects all that is false in socialism, namely, its 
perverted spirit, its mistaken philosophy which rejects not only God 
but man as well. Only thus can personality and the culture of quality— 
of the spirit—be saved from destruction. Can it really be saved? We 
have no reason for much optimism. Things have gone too far. Hostil- 
ity and hatred are too great. Sin and injustice have gained too mighty 
victories. But our attitude toward the tasks of the spirit, our fulfillment 
of our duty, must not depend upon consideration of the opposing forces, 
of the evil powers striving against the realization of justice. We believe 
that we are not alone, that in our world there are at work not only 
natural human forces, good and evil, but supernatural, superhuman 
powers, aiding those who do the work of Christ in the world. We be- 
lieve that God is active and when we speak of “Christianity” we are 
talking not only of man and his faith, but of Christ and of God. 

The technical and economic processes of our time would make per- 
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sonality their instrument. They demand constant activity, the use of 
every moment of life for action. Modern civilization renounces medi- 
tation and threatens to make it impossible, to exclude it completely 
from life. This would mean that man would cease to pray, to have con- 
scious relationship with God ; that man would no longer see beauty or 

‘know truth. For personality is defined by its attitude not only to time, 
but also to eternity. The activism of modern civilization is a denial of 
the eternal, the enslavement of man to time. In this modern living no 
single moment is of value for itself; every instant is a means to the 
next, must be passed as quickly as possible, to be replaced by another. 
Such exclusive activism changes man’s attitude toward time. Time is 
speeded up into a perpetual race. Personality finds it hard to stand in 
this swift current. It has no opportunity for thought. It cannot learn 
the meaning of life, for meaning is revealed only in relation to eternity, 
and the current of time by itself is meaningless. 

Of course man is called to activity, to labor, to creative effort. He 
cannot be purely meditative. And the world is not merely a show for 
man’s entertainment. Man must transfigure and organize the world, 
must continue the process of creation. But at the same time he remains 
a personality, the image and likeness of God. He can escape becoming 
an instrument of the impersonal and social processes only if he remains 
the point of contact between two worlds, the temporal and the eternal ; 
only if, while he is active in time, he continues his contemplation of 
eternity ; only if he inwardly affirms his relationship with God. 

This is the basic question of our modern, activist civilization—the 
question of the fate of human personality. Man cannot be only the 
object, he is the subject; he has his own integral existence. And man 
transformed into an instrument of the impersonal, actual processes in 
time is no longer man. We may think of the social collective in this way, 
but not of personality. Personality always has something in itself inde- 
pendent of the stream of time and of the social process. ‘To smother the 
contemplative is to crush just that part of culture which is its crown and 
its flower—the mystical, the aesthetic, the metaphysical. A pure work- 
ers’ civilization would make science and art serve only the technical 
process of production. This is evident in soviet communist culture, a 
cultural crisis of the gravest sort. The future of man as of culture de- 
pends upon whether man wishes, if even for a moment, to stop and 
think, to try to find meaning for his life, to glance toward heaven. 

The idea of labor and of a working society is a great and truly Chris- 
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tion concept. The aristocratic contemplativity of a privileged cultural 
stratum has often been something false, unreal, and in such forms it 
probably has no place in the future. But every working man, every 
man of any sort has his moments of meditation, of retirement within 
himself, moments when he praises God, sees beauty, perceives the world 
from an unselfish angle. Contemplation and activity can and should 
be joined in the integral personality ; only such a union can confirm and 
fortify personality. The personality which gives itself entirely to activ- 
ity and to the process of time wears out, and its supply of spiritual 
energy ceases. Such activity, by the way, is usually not the service to 
one’s neighbor taught in the Gospels, but rather the service of idols. 
The liturgical round of religious life is a unique combination of medi- 
tation with activity, in which personality can discover sources of energy 
and strength. 

We are witnessing a decisive process—the transformation of person- 
ality, always the image of a higher form of being, into the collective, 
something moving exclusively in time and demanding an ever increas- 
ing activity. Man is a creative being, the image of the Creator. But 
the activity which contemporary civilization demands of him is really 
a denial of man’s creative nature, for it is a denial of man himself. 
Man’s creativeness presupposes a combination of contemplation and 
activity. But even this distinction between the two is relative. The 
spirit is essentially active and even in contemplation there is an element 
of the dynamic. Here we approach the final problem of the world’s 
present crisis, that of man as a religious problem. For what is going 
on in the world today is not a crisis in man, but a crisis of man himself. 
The very existence of humanity is in question. 


Vv 


This human crisis must be comprehended inwardly, from the Chris- 
tian standpoint. Only from within Christianity can we understand 
what is going on. The idea of man which still remains in humanism is 
shaken by modern civilization. At the basis of Christianity lies the 
divine-human, theoandric myth, the myth about God and the myth 
about man, of the divine in humanity and of the incarnation of the Son 
of God. I use the word “myth” here not in the sense of unreality— 
just the contrary, since “myth” better expresses reality than “concept.” 

All of human worth relates to this. As the fullness of the divine-hu- 
man, the Christian revelation has been comprehended by man’s sinful 
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nature only with difficulty. And the Christian doctrine of man has not 
yet been fully expounded, has not been revealed in life. Hence the ap- 
pearance of humanism on a Christian basis was inevitable. But the rest 
of the process had fatal consequences. The Christian myth of the divine- 
human began to disintegrate, both in thought and in life. First one 
half was rejected, the myth of God. But the other half, the myth of the 
human—the Christian idea of man—remained. This is evident, for ex- 
ample, in Feuerbach. He rejected God, but retained man’s resem- 
blance to God. Like other humanists who recognize man’s eternal 
nature, Feuerbach did not raise his hand against the concept of man. 
But the demolition of the Christian theoandric myth continued. The 
second half, the myth of man, was also attacked and soon it, too, was 
discarded. Both Marx and Nietzsche assailed the idea of man. For 
Marx the supreme value is no longer man, but the social collective. 
Man is crowded out by class and a new myth appears, the messianism 
of the proletariat. Marx is one of the expressions of humanism. For 
Nietzsche, instead of man the supreme value is the superman, a superior 
race. Man must be surpassed. Nietzsche is another outthrust of hu- 
manism. Thus we have the final rejection of the myth of man, the last 
value remaining from the wreck of Christianity. This is evident in such 
social phenomena as racism, fascism, communism, nationalistic or even 
internationalistic idolatry. We are entering an epoch of civilization 
which, having long since rejected the higher value of God, now re- 
nounces the worth of man. This is the essence of the crisis of today. 

With this are closely related the processes of mechanization, of col- 
lectivization, of society engulfing personality. All the great heresies in 
the history of Christianity, all departures from the fullness and integrity 
of the truth, always left unsolved significant and urgent problems within 
Christianity. But the heresies born of modern civilization are quite dif- 
ferent from those of the early Christian centuries. They are not the- 
ological heresies, but heresies of life itself. They bear witness that 
urgent problems must be solved from within Christianity—problems of 
technics, of the just organization of social life, of collectivization. ‘These 
have not yet been solved in relation to the eternal values of human per- 
sonality in the spirit of Christ. Man’s creative activity in this world 
has not been sanctified. The crisis under which we suffer is a reminder 
for Christianity of unsolved problems and hence it is a judgment not 
only upon the godless world, but upon Christianity too. 

The basic problem of our time is not the question of God, as is 
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thought by many Christians who insist upon the necessity for a religious _ 
renaissance ; the basic problem of our day is the problem of man. The 
problem of God is eternal; it is of all times and epochs; it is always 
supreme and basic. But the problem of our time is that of man, of 
man’s calling and destiny, of the salvation of human personality from 
disintegration, the solution of basic questions of culture and of society 
in the light of the Christian idea of man. By renouncing God men have 
cast doubt not on the worth of God, but upon that of man. Man cannot 
stand without God. He is the supreme idea and reality which makes 
man possible. And the reverse of this is that man is God’s supreme idea. 
Only Christianity solves the problem of man’s relationship to God. 
Only in Christ can man’s image be saved. Only in the spirit of Chris- 
tianity can a culture and a society be built which do not destroy man. 
And these truths must be realized in life. 


NMirkstes Bertyeer— 


PILGRIM 
By LOUISE DRISCOLL 
ING I am stripped of staff and script, 


I have no cloak to meet the wind, 
My loves go as the forest leaves 
When all the boughs are thinned. 
Nothing I hold within my hand, 
For my desires were as sand. 


And if You bought me with a price 
And I am not my own, 

Will You not lead me through the night 
As I walk alone? 

Are You the knife? Are You the priest 

That cuts at dawn the darkened east? 


Who called me when there was no voice? 
What checked me when my way was clear? 
I felt a hand upon my breast 
When there was no one near. 
The forest would not shelter me, 
There was no refuge in the sea. 


Ah, not by sight I follow You! 
The way is narrow and is straight, 
The way is very long and hard 
Up to the close-barred gate. 
But if You go before me I 
Shall touch at last the starry sky. 
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GERMAN INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN 
NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 


By DONALD WAYNE RIDDLE 
N= UNNATURALLY, the earliest influence in American 


theological study was British; the colonies were establish- 

ments of the British Crown. There were, of course, differ- 
ences; in some colonies the religious life was patterned by the estab- 
lished church, while in others non-conformist influences dominated. 
The Roman Catholic faith was normative in Maryland and, presently, 
Teutonic elements were current in the Hudson valley and in Pennsyl- 
vania. But in the first century and a half of American life such Euro- 
pean influence as can be seen in what may be called our theology was 
British. This was true, whether the American “theology” was the 
orthodox New England Calvinism or the radical doctrines of Jefferson 
(or the ideas of Thomas Paine) ; the radical theology had its roots in 
British deism, not in German rationalism. 

It is true, also, that nothing worthy of the name of theological study 
is to be observed in American life until the theological seminaries ap- 
peared. There was little theology in the early colleges, although these 
were founded in part to insure an educated ministry for the churches. 
Such as it was, however, the content of this theological study was Brit- 
ish ; the texts were Butler’s Analogy and Paley’s Evidences. 

Seminaries for the training of ministers came relatively late in 
American life. Andover was the first, dating from 1808. Princeton’s 
work developed between 1812 and 1820. Theological education in 
Harvard was reorganized to form a separate school in 1819; Yale’s 
work was similarly reorganized in 1822. Others properly to be men- 
tioned are Colgate (1819) and Newton (1825) ; Hartwick, the first 
Lutheran school in 1812, was followed by the more flourishing Gettys- 
burg in 1826; Western, the first Presbyterian, opened in 1827; Hart- 
ford (under another name) began in 1834. Union was founded in 
1836. There were, of course, other schools, especially after the expan- 
sion of American Christianity on the western frontier. 

These institutions were creations of the churches; they were ecclesi- 
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astical, not state schools. They possessed nothing of the status, the 
history, the traditions of European theological scholarship. Their 
teachers lacked even the academic standing of the professors of the 
colleges. Their curricula were yet to be developed, and they were 
shaped with practical reference to the service of the churches which 
created the schools. 

Further, these schools were representative of the American religious 
life and of the theology of the periods of their foundation. The older 
Anglicanism was reflected, with such adaptation as was necessary in 
view of the political revolution. The older Calvinism persisted, but 
already beside it had developed popular Unitarianism, which was re- 
ceiving able and attractive articulation by such men as Henry Ware 
and Andrews Norton of Harvard. Milder doctrinal Congregational- 
ism was represented, as well as the Dutch Reformed and the German 
Lutheran traditions. On the frontier the most distinctive movement, 
especially as far as attitude toward the Bible was concerned, was that 
developed by the Disciples. 

It should occasion no surprise, therefore, to discover that the earliest 
achievement of scholarship in these schools was in complete independ- 
ence of the current or of past German work. Although the studies in 
the seminaries were thoroughly Bible-centered, the manner of using 
the Bible was quite traditional and orthodox. It is a curious fact, for 
example, that such a radical ecclesiastical view as that expressed by 
Roger Williams was without any corresponding attitude in his use of 
the Bible ; in this he was at one with his conventional contemporaries. 
On the other hand, Alexander Campbell, whose movement was pro- 
jected upon a definite biblical basis, held a conception of the Bible as a 
whole which many of his contemporaries regarded as heretical. But 
Campbell was not influenced in his view by German scholarship. 


I 


The first American theologian to take account of German biblical 
scholarship was Moses Stuart of Andover. He has said that when he 
began work there, in 1810, he was unaware of German work, and was 
even unacquainted with the German language. But when his private 
study led him to discover it, he made full use of what became to him a 
valuable resource. Since it was his task to interpret the Bible, his re- 
sponse was first in this area. In 1821 he published an article on Hahn’s 
definition of interpretation, and in 1822 he published a translation of 
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Ernesti’s Institutio Interpretis Novi Testamenti. In 1825, with Ed- 
ward Robinson, he translated Winer’s Grammar. 

But Moses Stuart’s influence as a mediator of German scholarship 
was not merely as a translator. It was even more profound in its per- 
sonal aspects. His collaboration with Edward Robinson has been men- 
tioned. Without doubt it was Stuart’s influence which led Robinson 
to spend the year 1826 in Germany. B. W. Bacon tells of Stuart’s in- 
fluence upon his grandfather, Leonard Bacon; a student of Stuart’s at 
Andover, Leonard Bacon, in response to his teacher’s leadership, 
“plunged at once into the study of German, to acquaint himself at first 
hand with those German historico-critical researches which Stuart 
recommended.” 

In the earlier days, however, trends were diverse and conflicting. 
Thus we have Stuart, whose church affiliation was with the orthodox 
Congregationalists, advocating advanced German views, while An- 
drews Norton, representing the supposedly liberal Unitarians, contro- 
verted them. Norton disputed the points of Eichhorn’s Eznleztung, dis- 
avowed any allegiance to Schleiermacher and Strauss; he combatted 
what he considered to be concessions to “German infidelity” in Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s address at Harvard in 1838; and he expressed to 
Theodore Parker the opinion that “all the German scholars were ‘raw’ 
and ‘not accurate.’” Nevertheless, Barnas Sears, the editor of the 
Christian Review, in 1841 averred that “he who will not study a Ger- 
man book cannot be a student of the original Scriptures.” 

Edward Robinson, as has been noted, used German. In the same 
year that he worked with Stuart on Winer’s Grammar he translated 
Wahl’s Clavis Philologica Novi Testamenti. The next year he studied 
at Gottingen, Berlin and Halle. On his return he taught at Andover 
and in 1833 translated Buttmann’s Greek Grammar. On his journey to 
Palestine and Syria in 1837, which marks, in fact, the beginning of 
scientific work on Palestinian topography and geography, the value of 
German work impressed him so deeply that he spent two years in 
Germany systematizing his findings. Further German influence is 
seen in his edition of Hahn’s text of the New Testament in 1842. He 
used this text, but with the important addition of readings drawn from 
the apparatus of Griesbach and Lachmann in his own Harmon y of the 
Four Gospels in 1846. There can be no question of the fact, nor of the 
importance, of German influence upon the first American biblical 
scholar to achieve international standing. 
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The period of Robinson’s maturity was also that of the earlier years 
of the American career of the Swiss scholar, Philip Schaff. Schaff had 
studied under a number of German scholars in Tiibingen, Halle and 
Berlin. The catalog includes Schmid, Baur, Strauss, Ewald, Dorner, 

Neander, Hengstenberg, Tholuck and Miiller. Later he became ac- 
-quainted with Delitzsch, Tischendorf, Meyer, Wellhausen, Schiirer, 
Harnack, Reuss, B. Weiss, Hilgenfeld and Weiszacker. But although 
thus acquainted with positions of wide range, he followed only that of 
the so-called mediating school: Neander, Tholuck and Hengstenberg 
were his masters. Thus when he came to America to teach in 1843, 
and particularly in his work at Union subsequent to 1870, he delib- 
erately brought the point of view of the mediating theologians into 
American work. He frankly stated his judgment: “Theology as a 
theoretical science is no doubt carried much further in Germany than 
in England and America, with boundless freedom of research for truth 
as such, while with us theology is a daughter of the church, and better 
adapted for its practical uses.” 

But it should not be supposed that the theology of the mediating 
school was the only element in German thought which was influential 
in America. On the contrary, George R. Noyes, a professor in Harvard 
from 1840 to 1868, exhibits a response to the very advanced views. In 
a review of Hengstenberg’s Messianic Prophecies he expressed doubt 
that any of the Old Testament messianic passages was fulfilled in Jesus. 
It is interesting that the attorney general of Massachusetts threatened 
to invoke an old statute and prosecute him for blasphemy because of 
this utterance! Theodore Parker, too, reflects these advanced German 
views, rather than the conservative position. He was directed to Ger- 
man theology by his pastor, Convers Francis, and was later influenced 
by Noyes while a student at Harvard. Continuing his German studies, 
he read Strauss’ Leben fesu and reviewed it for the Christian Ex- 
aminer. In 1836 he began to translate De Wette’s Eznleitung, publish- 
ing it in 1843. 

II 


In the main, however, it was the objective of theological education 
which determined the manner of German influence. ‘Since the semi- 
naries were training schools for ministers, and since the chief work of 
the minister was preaching, the subject matter of the schools was the 
Bible. But lexicons, concordances, grammars, commentaries, and even 
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the text to be interpreted, came from German scholarship. This was 
explicitly noted by Barnas Sears, who wrote (in 1841) : “Both England 
and America depend mainly on Germany for their critical aids in the 
study of the Old and the New Testaments.” 

The rise of competence in textual criticism is worth reporting in 
some detail. American textual scholarship had its beginning at almost 
the very time when the printing of the Textus Receptus (with correc- 
tive variants in an apparatus) gave way, at the hands of Lachmann, 
to the printing of a synthetic critical text (with supporting and rejected 
variants in the apparatus). This was in 1831. It has been noted that 
Edward Robinson, although he printed Hahn’s text in his Harmony, 
made use of variants drawn from Griesbach and Lachmann, which 
shows his awareness of contemporary developments. But, again, it will 
be borne in mind that the next decades in textual study brought to 
light new manuscript evidence, with climactic achievement in the pub- 
lication of Tischendorf’s great “Eighth Major,” and the handy edition 
without apparatus of Westcott and Hort. Successive steps of adapta- 
tion may be traced in American scholarship. The several earlier edi- 
tions of Tischendorf were used, and the work of other textual scholars 
was noted. When the Tischendorf “Eighth” was available, its text was 
used by Matthew B. Riddle in his edition of Robinson’s Harmony, and 
William Newton Clarke says that he made full use of its apparatus 
criticus. In fact, America produced no less than 150 editions of the 
Greek text, in addition to 107 editions of parts of it, before 1883. 

The high point of achievement in American textual scholarship was 
reached by Ezra Abbot, who was, in fact, the first American textual 
scholar to attain international recognition. It is an interesting instance 
of the place of the Bible in American religious life that Abbot’s mother 
taught herself to read Greek, so that she might follow theological argu- 
ments which involved points of Greek syntax! It is hardly surprising 
that with this background Abbot became a scholar. A typical example 
of his acumen is given in a review of Philip Buttman’s Greek Testa- 
ment. This edition was supposed to be based upon the text of the 
Codex Vaticanus, wherever the text of this manuscript was available. 
But Abbot discovered that there were no fewer than 500 errors in the 
text of Matthew alone. Pursuing these errors to their source, he found 
that Buttman had no independent collation of the manuscript, but had 
merely drawn his readings from Lachmann, with some slight use of an 


article by Tischendorf. In his review he pointed these things out with 
a sharp reproof. 
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Abbot was much interested in the history of the text of John 1:18, 
where manuscripts read variously “only begotten son” and “only be- 
gotten God.” He published two full studies of this reading. It is a 
sufficient recognition of Abbot’s ability as a scholar that one of these 
was praised by Professor Hort. It is possible, indeed, that his citation 
of evidence was decisive in causing Tischendorf to return, in his eighth 
edition, to the reading, “son,” from the reading, “God,” of his seventh. 
Abbot secured facsimiles of Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, and from them 
made a study of the manuscripts which is of the highest value. Indeed, 
so many and so valuable were his contributions, including parts of the 
Prolegomena to the Tischendorf “Eighth,” that he well deserves for 
all his work the recognition which Gregory records in the preface to 
that volume. 


III 


Praiseworthy as is America’s response to scientific textual criticism, 
however, there is not much in the area of the higher criticism which 
can be cited as creditable. This is due to a number of causes. First, 
there was the orthodox biblicism of the churches, naturally reflected in 
the seminaries. Then, too, the mood following the Civil War was 
hardly conducive to achievement in biblical studies. Further, the 
really effective ferments in the intellectual and the religious life were 
of other sorts. The most important of these, of course, was the theory 
of evolution. Both Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859) and Spencer’s 
First Principles (1862) were influential ; Spencer himself visited Amer- 
ica in 1872. To be sure, directly related to biblical work was the furore 
in England, with repercussions in America, over the notorious Essays 
and Reviews, in 1861 and after. But most important of all, and des- 
tined to have the most profound effect, was the revolutionary work 
done on the criticism of the Pentateuch. Perhaps American work was 
first touched by the writings of Bishop Colenso, and to this extent the 
influence was British. But certainly of greater ultimate importance 
was the work of Wellhausen. Consideration of the matters of the 
higher criticism might be delayed, but it could not be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The picture which B. W. Bacon sketches (in his autobiographical 
sketch in Vergilius Ferm’s Contemporary American Theologies) as 
obtaining at Yale just before the 18g90’s may be taken as typical. ‘These 
were the years when George E. Day, the successor to Gibbs, who was 
characterized as “a German scholar who had landed on American soil 
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a little too early,” was professor of Old Testament. The professor of 
New Testament was Timothy Dwight, who succeeded Woolsey. 
Dwight’s predecessor had thought that by his day the question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel might be regarded as settled in favor 
of the traditional view. It was difficult to determine which of the two, 
Day or Dwight, was the more conservative, and both did their best to 
protect their students from the dangers of the higher criticism. The 
students, however, quickly perceived their temper, and produced the 
parody of the Psalm so as to read, “Day unto Dwight uttereth speech, 
but Dwight unto Day showeth knowledge.” But as Bacon points out, 
the situation was much the same in other schools ; usually questions of 
higher criticism were treated under “apologetics,” and the content of 
the courses consisted in supplying the students with orthodox replies to 
“German rationalism.” 

But presently all this was changed. In 1886 William Rainey Harper, 
who had begun his critical studies while a professor in the Morgan 
Park Seminary in Chicago, came to Yale to teach Semitics. Curiously 
enough, for five years of this period Day remained on the faculty, with 
what contrast may be imagined, for these were the days when Harper’s 
classrooms were crowded, and Professor Fisher, in church history, used 
to beseech the students, more than half in earnest, not to spend ail their 
time on Old Testament studies! Harper had not studied in Germany, 
but of course he knew the literature of his subject, as his famous debate 
with Professor Green of Princeton, shows. It is no wonder, then, that 
with the effective stimulation which he gave to Semitic studies, espe- 
cially since they were made to include problems of higher criticism as 
well as philology, the inevitable popularization of pentateuchal source 
analysis came. 

It did not come without struggles in which there were deplorable 
casualties. In 1882 Ezra Gould was dismissed from his position at 
Newton. Some ten years later three dramatic cases developed almost 
simultaneously. In 1892 Charles A. Briggs, who had studied in Berlin 
in 1866-69, was the subject of ecclesiastical action. He had published 
critical articles and books over a period of years, and at this very time 
he had arranged for the publication in the Presbyterian Review of 
articles on the works of W. Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, Delitzsch 
and Kuenen. But he was tried for heresy by the Presbytery of New 
York, and although formally acquitted he was next year suspended 
from the presbytery. It was partly in reaction to this that Union Theo- 
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logical Seminary in New York became quite undenominational and 
frankly liberal. In 1893 Henry Preserved Smith, who had studied in 
Berlin in 1872-74 and in Leipzig in 1876-77, and was teaching in Lane 
Seminary in Cincinnati, was tried and suspended by the Presbytery 
of Cincinnati. And in 1892 specific action was formally instituted 
against Hinckley G. Mitchell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Mitchell had studied in Leipzig for three years from 1876, taking his 
degree there under Delitzsch. He was so fond of Germany and of 
Leipzig that he returned several times. To be sure, it was not only 
German work which influenced him. He had translated Piepenbring’s 
Théologie de l Ancien Testament, thus learning of Reuss’s theory, and 
W. Robertson Smith also taught him much. But it was the Graf- 
Wellhausen work which was decisive. He had experienced difficulties 
with students since 1895, and it was not until 1905 that he was deprived 
of his appointment, but the roots of the action go back to the struggle 
over the higher criticism. 

Professor B. W. Bacon, doubtless, is a much more typical figure. He 
had lived in Germany in his youth, thus securing the inestimable value 
of two years in a Gymnasium. He later made excellent use of his facility 
in German by reading in areas not encouraged in his theological course. 
Then when W. R. Harper came to Yale, bringing with him his organ- 
ization for Semitic studies and the publications which he had initiated 
in Chicago, Bacon naturally gravitated to his group. He had already 
studied Wellhausen and Kuenen on the Pentateuch, had translated 
Wildeboer’s Kanon des Ouden Verbonds, had studied Budde’s works, 
and had carried on an extensive correspondence with their author. He 
was well prepared, then, to make a creditable contribution in his first 
book, The Genesis of Genesis (1892). His The Triple Tradition of the 
Exodus (1894), except for articles, was his last undertaking in the Old 
Testament field. These, however, convincingly show that Bacon’s at- 
traction to the higher criticism was by the influence, current at the 
time, of pentateuchal source analysis. 

Turning to the New Testament, Bacon’s study was so broad in scope 
that immediately he made use of the latest German work, especially 
that of Jiilicher, Pfleiderer, Weizdcker and Schurer. In 1897 he re- 
visited Germany, hearing lectures and visiting several of the leading 
New Testament scholars (in addition to those mentioned, Bernhard 
and Johannes Weiss, Wernle, H. J. Holtzmann and Bousset), and hav- 
ing further conferences with Wellhausen. 
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These statistics are cited to furnish content for Sanday’s estimate of 
German scholarship and its influence upon Bacon. Sanday wrote (in 
The Life of Christ in Recent Research) : “When a German scholar 
sets himself a particular thesis, his first step is to get to know as nearly 
as he can all that has been written about it. In this way every step is 
based upon previous steps, and the continuity of research is never 
broken.” This, presumably, was what he had in mind when he wrote 
(in The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel) : “Professor Bacon has been to 
Germany, and learnt his lesson there too well. At least, I find myself 
differing profoundly from his whole method of argument.” One won- 
ders whether Sanday tacitly withdrew his estimate of German scholar- 
ship, and of Bacon as influenced by it, when in his latest book (Divine 
Overruling) he wrote—with characteristic candor and honesty: “I’m 
afraid that there is one important point on which I was probably 
wrong—the Fourth Gospel.” 

Bacon was only one of the increasing number of rising American 
scholars who, in response to movements extending the currency of the 
higher criticism, either went to Germany to study or in America made 
effective use of published German materials. Those who studied in 
Germany in the 1880’s and ’go0’s found themselves under the instruction 
of scholars who represented thoroughly critical work; in those days 
the influence of the Tiibingen school and of the mediating theologians 
had passed away. 

In their place was the then contemporary development in German 
scholarship, the religionsgeschichtliche Methode. The methods of lit- 
erary and source analysis, whether applied to the Pentateuch or to the 
Gospels, had given way to the study of the religion reflected in the 
sources—this, too, on the basis of the now widely prevalent judgment 
that the proper way to study religion was to study it comparatively and 
historically. Wellhausen was now making his valuable contributions 
in the New Testament field, and Gunkel was producing those studies 
which were applicable to the New as well as to the Old Testament. 
Johannes Weiss, Wrede, Bousset and Wernle were typical of the 
scholars who influenced American students. Even when Religions- 
geschichte was formulated in the framework of a thoroughgoing 
Ritschlian theology, as by Harnack, Schiirer and Wendt, it was highly 
influential. This obtained to the period of the great war, by which 
time the “second generation” of representatives of the method—for 
example, Bultmann and Dibelius—were publishing. 
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It is interesting that as soon as the battle over the higher criticism 
was won, the former emphasis upon biblicism in American seminaries 
gave way to other interests. Historical and theological studies as such 
assumed greater importance. There occurred that remarkable devel- 
opment of “practical theology” which for a time apparently threat- 
ened to plunge American theological education into a welter of voca- 
tionalism. But this did not occur ; it may be insisted that the failure of 
the threat to materialize was due to the maintenance of sound human- 
istic disciplines in biblical studies, and to the strengthening of the his- 
torical and the theological disciplines on the side of content. 

Another recent trend to be noted is the tendency to invest theological 
study with university status. The first step was the separation, in the 
schools which had such departments, of theological or biblical profes- 
sorships so as to form schools of theology within the universities (for 
example, as was done by Harvard, Yale and Princeton). Later came 
the formation of new schools of theology in universities or the absorp- 
tion of older schools by universities. An example of the latter was the 
incorporation of the Morgan Park Seminary as the divinity school of 
the University of Chicago. More recent examples of the creation of 
such schools with university status are those of the reorganization of 
Duke University and the development of the Candler School of The- 
ology as a part of Emory University. 

This trend had profound effect. A number of seminaries which had 
not been connected with any university affiliated with or otherwise 
came into relation with universities; the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary moved to the neighborhood of the University of Chicago, and 
Western (now Seabury-Western) to the neighborhood of Northwestern 
University. The contiguity of Union with Columbia and of a number 
of theological schools with the University of Pennsylvania will be re- 
membered. As an effect, the standard of scholarship in the seminaries 
was noticeably heightened and the standards for candidates for the 
ministry of the churches were raised. 

Undoubtedly this trend has had much to do with the subordination 
of vocational elements in the work of the seminaries. On the other 
hand, it has furthered the interests in philosophical and psychological 
studies in theology and has done much to bring the study of the history 
of Christianity into the framework of general historiography. In the 
biblical fields both historical and the literary-philological studies have 
been stimulated. Professor Goodspeed early achieved a place in inter- 
national scholarship as a papyrologist and a philologist, Professors 
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Burton and Robertson as grammarians, and Professors Frame and 
Ropes as exegetes. It is noteworthy that in Caspar Rene Gregory 
America in a measure repaid to Germany much of her debt in knowl- 
edge of textual criticism. It will be remembered that Gregory was an 
American, the son-in-law of another eminent American theologian, 
Henry Joseph Thayer, and that he found his career in the University 
of Leipzig. So thoroughly did he identify himself with German life 
that he became a German citizen, volunteered for military service dur- 
ing the war, and met his death in active service. One may mention, 
too, that another recent textual scholar of the German tradition, von 
Soden, was born in America. 


IV 


In the contemporary scene it is true that there are and doubtless 
will continue to be many theological schools whose aim, being merely 
to serve the religious bodies which created them, does not involve 
awareness of scientific findings, and where it would be idle to look for 
any influence of German scholarship. But in almost any leading insti- 
tution the instructors are not only likely to be aware of the work of Ger- 
man New Testament scholars, but are expected to be familiar with it. 
However much the degree of doctor of philosophy is disparaged as the 
hall-mark of the teaching profession, it insures some knowledge of Ger- 
man and French, and the research leading to the taking of the degree 
involves the use of the scientific literature of these languages. 

It is interesting, further, that after the exigencies of war and depres- 
sion interrupted the publication of translations of German books, 
translations are again being made and published. This will have the 
effect of making such selected studies immediately available for stu- 
dents and for popular reading. Two of Professor Dibelius’ books are 
now translated: From Tradition to Gospel and A Fresh Approach to 
the New Testament and Early Christian Literature ; another, Gospel 
Criticism and Christology, was first published in English. 

These references remind one that there is a considerable awareness 
in American scholarship of the most recent German work. Formge- 
schichte is widely known, and is applied, although usually in a modified 
form, by a number of American scholars. It should not be supposed 
that the scant notice of form-criticism in a conventional New Testa- 
ment introduction like that of E. F. Scott represents the typical Amer- 
ican evaluation ; rather, such a work as Dean F. C. Grant’s The Growth 
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of the Gospels is representative. Indeed, Dean Grant is to be num- 
bered among those who take the trouble to translate German books in 
order to popularize their methods and findings; his Form-Criticism is 
an example. 

The dialectical theology, however, has not found an advocate for 
any of its manifestations in American biblical scholarship. Some of 
the Barthian works have been translated, although not by New Testa- 
ment scholars, and various formulations of the general point of view 
have found expression, for example, in the writings of Tillich and 
Pauck. But no New Testament scholar has exhibited the positive influ- 
ence of this movement. Indeed, the tinge of the dialectical theology in 
Bultmann’s Jesus (translated under the title, Jesus and the Word) and 
in K. L. Schmidt’s article, “Jesus Christ” (in the current edition of Die 
Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart) isa conditioning factor in their 
New Testament scholarship and it is unlikely that it will enhance their 
reputation in that science. 

It thus appears that the story of the influence of German scholar- 
ship in American New Testament study generally coincides with the 
rise to respectability of the work done in the American schools. There 
is every likelihood that this influence will continue. To be sure, the 
American student will continue to keep abreast of British and of other 
foreign work ; New Testament scholars are highly appreciative of the 
work done, for example, by Goguel, Guignebert, Loisy, Cumont and 
Macchioro. It is significant, however, that in spirit they find the Ger- 
man work more akin than the British. The churchmanship of British 
scholars, with a few exceptions—notably Streeter, R. H. Lightfoot and 
C. H. Dodd (Dodd, of course, is not a member of the established 
church )—conditions the British work very seriously. 

But, for all that it owes to foreign scholars, American theological 
scholarship has developed to the point where it may be regarded as 
mature or, at least, as capable of sustaining itself. Indeed, it has at- 
tained a position where it may reasonably expect to be taken into ac- 
count increasingly by scholars on the other side of the Atlantic. 


A CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SOCIETY 
By W. G. PECK 
C= CERNING Christian social theory and practice there are 


now three cardinal points of discussion: The question of the 

validity of a Christian social philosophy, the main character- 
istics of such a philosophy, and the method of its practical impact 
upon the world. 

It might conceivably have been supposed that after all that has been 
thought, spoken and written since Maurice, Westcott and Kingsley in 
England, and Rauschenbusch and many others in America, and after 
various papal encyclicals, there would remain no further need for a 
defense of the main idea that the church as such has a definite concern 
with the structure of human society. It has, indeed, been widely as- 
sumed that the right of the church in this field was re-established, even 
if her duty was but tardily accepted by her own people. But my own 
experience leads me to believe that a great deal of education has yet 
to be undertaken ; for the Christian social idea is by no means so gen- 
erally accepted as to make possible a genuine Christian leadership in 
the tumult of the world, at this crisis of man’s history. 

We still have with us a number who make no sort of comparison of 
their social and economic conceptions with the doctrines of the reli- 
gion which they profess: those who assume that the church will 
naturally support the present order and resist change. I have no time 
to examine the historic roots of this position, and I will remark only 
that where it is innocent, and not the result of selfish fear, it proceeds 
from a blank ignorance of the real origins of the modern world. And 
this will possibly become more certain to our minds as we proceed. I 
must, however, add that there are now some others who are eager for 
change, and imagine that the church ought to support those precise 
changes of which they happen to be desirous. It is likely that their 
Christian conscience has been awakened, but it has not occurred to 
them that there may be, upon this subject, a philosophy which is Chris- 
tian, and that what they need now is an awakening of their Christian 
intelligence. 

In the next place, there are still those who fear that a concern for 
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social order must inevitably distract the church from her spiritual con- 
cern. I do not propose to ridicule that fear, because it has not been 
without some justification. There has been what Mr. Maurice Reckitt 
has called “a false monism of sacred and secular.” But this has arisen 
from a totally mistaken conception of what ought to be meant by a 
Christian doctrine of society. The fact is that after F. D. Maurice had 
raised the issue, he was followed by a number of ardent people in 
England and other countries who sought the expression of an aroused 
conscience in actual programs whose origins were in theories of non- 
Christian provenance, so that neither the source nor the goal of social 
action was actually correlated with Christian doctrine and devotion. 
There sometimes arose the affrighting phenomenon of the “political 
parson,” which is the last thing on earth I should desire any of us to 
become. But to a Christian social philosophy which looks for its 
origins in the dogmatic teaching and sacramental practice of the 
church, the fear of secularization is more or less irrelevant. 


I 


These opposing or dubious elements linger with us, and although 
they are stubborn, I think it may be said that left to themselves they 
could not have fought more than a rearguard action against the ad- 
vancing forces of true Christian social thought, had it not been for the 
events of the past twenty years. But they have been reinforced by the 
much more profound movement of Christian, or partially Christian, 
or pseudo-Christian, thought which has arisen in Europe, largely, I 
think, as a consequence of the catastrophic events which have oc- 
curred. The seed-plot of these unexpected growths is Germany, and 
this is so for reasons which expose the very heart of our whole dis- 
cussion. 

Germany was the place where was attempted in the most systematic 
manner a combination of gospel elements with the assumptions of that 
humanism which, arising from sources largely secular, had produced 
the enormous phenomena of the late nineteenth century. The result 
was the liberal Protestantism of which we heard so much a generation 
ago. It was affected by the emotional subjectivism of Schleiermacher, 
by the atmosphere of scientific naturalism, and it had a certain ethical 
strain which gave it a social concern. It tended to find the meaning of 
religion almost exclusively in the fields of personal conduct and social 
order, but its lack of objective transcendental doctrine precluded it 
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from having any very revolutionary social ideas. It had largely substi- 
tuted the conception of moral evolution for that of divine redemption, 
and it inhabited what we may call a single plane world. 

Now Germany, of all the highly developed secular communities of 
the West, has experienced most bitterly the sense of the modern col- 
lapse. The secularized Christianity of liberalism was involved in the 
ruin of the world; and it was not surprising that the most sincere and 
acute theologians in Germany should seek, in recourse to the idea of 
the objective supernatural, salvation from that ruin. Otto’s Idea of 
the Holy made its first appearance in Germany in 1917. It marked a 
definite turning point in German theological thought. Protestantism 
was recovering from the effects of Schleiermacher ; but it has not yet 
succeeded in recovering for its own thought a doctrine of the relation 
between God and the world. It has preached redemption, in the writ- 
ings of Karl Barth and others, in such a manner as to imply that it has 
forgotten the implications of the doctrine of creation. It has tended to 
conceive redemption as redemption not merely out of the distorted 
world of sin, but out of the divinely ordained world of nature. It has 
confused the theological meaning of the word “world.” 

I was recently shown a number of essays by German theological 
students, and I was amazed at the way in which these unanimously 
expressed the notion that the Christian gospel had no concern with 
the world’s affairs. The church apparently has to introduce men to 
the eternal world, and there her work ends. This is the solution in- 
creasingly proposed for the church’s problem in a world which is mani- 
festly lost, manifestly the enemy of the faith and the snare of the soul. 
Perhaps this is more of a mood than a definite philosophy, but it is a 
mood which is falling upon the minds of many young men today. 
Amid the brutal necessities and unspiritual regimen of the strange 
dispensation of this world, the Christian is to preserve the secret life of 
the spirit, conscious of the nothingness of this order compared with the 
eternal reality of God. The church is the “collectivity of those who 
know that they can know nothing and do nothing” except wait for the 
apocalyptic activity of God. If they have a witness for the world, it is 
a revelation of the world’s futility. 

I suggest that this is too violent a reaction from the inanities of the 
liberal social gospel. With all its splendid reassertion of man’s concern 
with the transcendent, it nevertheless leaves us with so serious a dichot- 
omy of man as to paralyze us within this world of our discourse. I 
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understand that Barth is a believer in Christian social action ; but if 
that be so, it seems to me that this does not spring with full-bodied and 
convincing logic from the theology which he has taught. I think that 
neo-Calvinism leaves the world of nature a mystery and man’s posi- 
tion in it as something inscrutable. In this respect it seems to chime 
with theories of a pre-cosmic Fall; and indeed, I can well understand 
that a person who believes that man has fallen into the natural order 
(as a small prowling boy might fall through the glass roof of a neigh- 
bor’s greenhouse) may well consider that man is not really intended to 
be here at all in this strange place and should make tracks for home. 

But that is not Christian doctrine, nor is it even good science. When 
I was a youth, I was tormented by the quarrel between religion and 
science. I have lived long enough to perceive that the quarrel between 
religion and science was like a pleasant Sunday afternoon, compared 
with the controversies which may yet arise between Christian ortho- 
doxy and science upon the one hand and certain Gnostic revivals upon 
the other. For it is to be noticed that science and orthodoxy alike as- 
sume that in some sense man is properly organic with the universe. 
Indeed, this organic unity is not confined to the physical ; it cannot be 
precluded from the psychological, and even man’s spiritual nature 
owes something to his place in the natural order. 

I will not apologize for this long theological parenthesis, because it 
has a direct and immensely important bearing upon our subject. Here 
we have indicated for us the basic defense of the Christian social idea. 
For if the Christian doctrine of creation is true—that God placed man 
in this physical order for a good and necessary purpose—then the re- 
demption of man is not a redemption out of an order which is alien or 
contrary to his true nature, but his redemption within an order of 
which his fall had distorted the use. True enough, within that order 
he can never express the whole truth of his redemption, but neither 
could he express in it the whole truth of his creation, for he is destined 
for an eternal order. Nevertheless a right use of the environment of 
this world, and a right ordering of his relations with his fellow men in 
their task of culture, is the necessary aim of those who believe the 
Christian doctrines of creation and redemption, and who believe in 
the unity of purpose in those divine acts because they identify the Re- 
deemer with the Creator. The neo-Calvinism, which is so largely in- 
fluencing thoughtful people today, appears to me to be guilty of a con- 
fusion between the world of nature and of natural human society, and 
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the world as distorted and misused by sin. I hold that redemption is 
not completely preached until it is seen to involve a redeemed approach 
to the world God has made and to the relations of men which are im- 
plied in our created human nature and situation. 


II 


We may now advance to a somewhat more particularized study of 
the outline of Christian social theory ; and I will suggest certain prin- 
ciples which ought to be borne in mind. They concern the nature of 
man and his relation to his material environment considered in the 
light of what he is. If we can firmly hold that the Christian faith 
teaches or clearly implies certain things in these fields, then I believe 
there are broad deductions which must inevitably follow regarding the 
practical affairs of the world of our time. In the first place, then, man 
occupies a position in some sense within, and yet also beyond, that 
order which we call the order of nature. Therefore neither his own 
human relations, nor his relation to his material environment, can be 
explained by the laws of that order which he in some measure tran- 
scends, for it is precisely his superiority to the natural order which 
constitutes the problem of his relation to it. Hence a mere economic 
sociology or a mere biological nationalism is an attempt to solve the 
economic and political problems of humanity upon grounds too low. 
For there is always the fact of personality which must be considered ; 
and human personality can never properly give a society which is a 
mere collective, and where that is attempted, the essence of man is 
violated. And if the accepted principle of human cohesion and eco- 
nomic action be not a divine principle, it does not therefore become 
something merely natural, like the weather. It becomes distorted into 
something devilish. 

Christian doctrine announces plainly that the end of man, that 
which reveals the very nature of his being, is the vision of, and com- 
munion with, God. And God is Blessed Trinity. This surely means 
that in man there is to be realized a society of which free, ethical per- 
sonality is to be the very stuff. You cannot have personality in its full 
development without a transcendent community. You cannot have 
true community without the free initiative of personal centers. I must 
ask the reader’s pardon if this seems rather stale and obvious; but it 
must be pointed out that the attempt to reach that intrinsic human 
end is one which Europe appears to be abandoning. And I ask him to 
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consider the political phenomena of our time in the light of such ele-- 
mentary Christian doctrine. 

Let us take an illustration from Scholastic sources—only as an illus- 
tration, and not as a furtive attempt to put a particular philosophy 
across. It is well known that in Scholastic thought—in the teaching of 
St. Thomas Aquinas—individuality was almost the lowest of cate- 
gories. The individual had no substance of its own. Its substance was 
that of the species to which it belonged, and it was an individual mainly 
because it had mass and position. But personality was far away, at the 
other end of the scale; and indeed, St. Thomas declared that every 
man was a species in himself. That is to say, that whereas one brick 
or one stick might be replaced by another brick or stick, no man could 
be actually substituted for another man in the sum of spiritual reality. 
And so strongly does St. Thomas urge this, that it may seem to suggest 
a kind of celestial individualism. But that is not the proper deduction. 
For just as in mankind the individual has been elevated into the per- 
son, so the species has become societas, of which the true issue is the 
kingdom of God. 

Now that perhaps will indicate where we are. We see all around us 
various attempts to achieve human security by a reduction of man to 
the level of individual and species. But we Christians have to begin 
our social thinking with the assertion that man can properly live only 
upon the level of person and society, and we must not be too surprised 
if we find ourselves confronted with some searching questions regard- 
ing not only the political order but the organization of industry as well. 
But here we are involved in the very crux of the matter, from our point 
of view, because all secular attempts to reach the level of person and 
society have failed, and are bound to fail, since the very recognition of 
that level implies relations with a supra-mundane order. The point is 
that so far from the religious concern being apart from the social con- 
cern, there can really be no social solution which has not religious faith 
and doctrine at its heart. The personal community can be achieved 
only under the leadership and inspiration of the holy catholic church. 


III 


How has the present European position been reached? The dis- 
ciplinary order of the Middle Ages, of which Berdyaev has some il- 
luminating things to say in his Meaning of History, was no doubt a 
preparation for freedom. But when that freedom came, it renounced 
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its own proper basis, and we have had some centuries of secular hu- 
manism, in which freedom became individualism, disloyalty and dis- 
order; so that man, intended to find himself in community, actually 
began to lose his soul in a freedom which became more and more 
spiritually meaningless. And the so-called democracy of the modern 
world lost all sense of direction as its nominal directors became more 
and more the mass man described by Ortega. For individualism has 
had the result of obliterating personality, without securing social co- 
hesion. 

The only secular reply to that development is the assertion of some 
secular solidarity which wipes out freedom. But the result cannot be 
anything worth calling society. Meanwhile the false antithesis exhausts 
the energies of our civilization; false freedom and false collectivism 
invite the rising generations to follow their doomed banners; and hu- 
manity pines for a social order which shall give scope and expression 
to the truth of what a manis. 

I must ask the reader to translate my abstractions into the necessary 
concrete terms of our political situation; but he will gather, I hope, 
that I am not speaking in the interests of any particular political party. 
Indeed, I think they are all spiritually moribund or obsolete. There 
will be no true rejuvenation of political thought again, until there has 
been achieved a fuller contact between social philosophy and the Chris- 
tian dogma of man. But I now wish to point out that the whole prob- 
lem is constantly and inevitably entangled with that other considera- 
tion which I mentioned—the relation of man with his material en- 
vironment. And I shall suggest that here again it is religious faith and 
theological doctrine which must provide the initial direction of eco- 
nomic thinking. 

Karl Marx, as we all know, presented the world with an economic 
interpretation of history and of everything else. His supreme error 
was in making man the function of the economic process; but it is not 
for us Christians to ignore the importance of the economic order for 
spiritual life. You cannot play chess without pieces. Marx suggests 
that it is the game that moves the players; but that mistake does not 
excuse the idea that you can play chess just as well by ignoring the 
board. If man is not completely defined by his place in the natural 
order of this world, then, unless we proceed in the Gnostic direction, 
we are bound to hold the essence of the Christian view that in his em- 
ployment of this world man is intended to prepare his eternal destiny. 
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That is to say, our sacramental conceptions have an immediate bear- 
ing upon the whole economic question. 

Now, while in one sense it is true to say that there cannot be a spe- 
cific Christian economic, it is quite equally true that the Christian reli- 
gion is constantly regulative in the economic sphere. There cannot be 
one particular economic which is to be called Christian, because on the 
one hand there are certain arithmetical truths which are unaffected by 
revelation, and on the other hand changing natural facts and changing 
methods of production constantly alter the situation about which a 
moral decision has to be made. But it is only the Christian faith that 
can tell you what the whole economic operation is all about; and 
therefore, if it can be shown that a particular economic confusion or 
injustice arises out of a mistake concerning the purpose of work, it may 
well be that the concentration of Christian attention upon that mistake 
will involve the church in severe condemnation of an economic order 
and in the statement of the first principles of a better one. 


IV 


Such I believe to be our position at this moment. I am purposely 
avoiding details in this brief paper; but without attempting to advo- 
cate any definite remedial theory, I will venture to state what I be- 
lieve to be the essential defect of our modern economic, and. thus to 
indicate the direction which a return to the faith would probably pro- 
duce amid the facts of our present-day world. 

The central defect of our modern economic system is that it is based 
upon the supposition that material gain is the final end of the human 
operation in the economic sphere; and that this may be pursued in 
neglect of the question as to whether there are any other ends beyond 
that sphere; and that if there be any other valid human aim, it can 
have no effect upon the method of the economic pursuit, because that 
pursuit is self-contained. It will be noticed that I have framed this 
diagnosis with some care, though in the simplest possible language. 
The whole subject of the moral roots of the present economic order is 
discussed in the writings of several authorities, and I would particularly 
recommend Tawney and Fanfani. But I have stated the matter in a 
way which shows, I think, its theological relations. 

Now there is nothing wrong in working for material gain. That is 
the natural object of work and is blessed by the Catholic tradition. 
But in that tradition material gain is conceived as a mediate object, 
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subserving the accomplishment of the final end, which is man’s com- 
munion with God. The separation of the economic end from the reli- 
gious end has given the modern world an economic idol whose de- 
mands have become fantastic, reducing man himself to the position of 
the slave of things. No longer governed by the idea of the vision of 
God, the economic process no longer contained, nor could it discover, 
any dogmatic defense of man as such, and everywhere as man, being 
the object of man’s own work. Work became the object of man. And 
man controlled the economic operation, no longer because he pos- 
sessed human nature, but only when he had some particular charac- 
teristics, an important one being acquisitiveness. 

How the object of the economic enterprise became, not the satis- 
faction of human needs, but the accumulation of a sum of money 
capable of being invested in the further expansion of the system ; how 
that system was bound to spread, and at the same time to employ 
every new mechanical device for the sake of money rather than for 
the sake of men; how a world productivity has been achieved which, 
for lack of a proper concern for men, has made too careless arrange- 
ments for consumption and now forces us to cope with a fantastic arti- 
ficial poverty; and how this perpetually involves the nations in an 
attempt to live by selling to one another the goods which they will not 
enable their own people to buy, and thus is the constant provocative 
element which no unrealistic peace propaganda can ever touch—how 
all these things have come to pass, I wish I had space to discuss in 
detail. But to the thesis that they have come to pass, even Professor 
J. M. Keynes is now a convert. 

When material gain is considered as an end in itself, there follows 
necessarily a collapse of faith in a heavenly human destiny. Man is 
reduced in his own eyes. Thus all the triumphant instrumentation of 
capitalism has left man looking like a dwarf; he cannot use the instru- — 
ment with adequate dignity. And a mere economic collectivism does 
nothing to enlarge his spiritual stature. It may procure his submission 
to any insulting experiment. The collapse of faith which accompanies 
the acceptance of the economic end as the characterizing goal of life, 
brings about a spiritual disintegration for which no forced collectivism 
can ever provide the remedy. You get a stability in the human co- 
hesion only at the sacrifice of the most precious human endowment. 
Nor do you thereby reach a rational criterion of the right use of the 
economic instrument. Man is still governed by circumstances, whether 
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they be circumstances of scarcity or of abundance, unless he have a 
transcendental dogma about himself and a religion which can imple- 
ment it. The world will remain an idol, unless he learns to make it a 
sacrament. The immortal spirit of man will suffer the dictation of 
things. 

It seems to me that we as Christians have to attend to the matter 
of stating a right use of the instrument which will make available the 
world’s wealth for the world’s people in such a way as to minister to a 
new freedom, out of which may come a new social solidarity. I believe 
that all other political and social aims are now wide of the mark. But 
I do not believe that the true goal can be found without the guidance of 
Christian thought and example. 


Vv 


The Christian consideration of the nature of man, and of man’s true 
relation with his material environment, must bring the church ever 
more clearly into contrast with the aims of an order which I take to 
be in decline and with those secular efforts for salvation which cannot 
ultimately succeed because their basic concepts of the meaning of life 
are precisely those of the order from which they seek an escape. They 
are not—communism, fascism, nazism are not—signs of rejuvena- 
tion: they are modes of decay, though each in some circumscribed 
manner is trying to express some neglected truth. It is the Christian 
church which has the central and significant word today. This is more 
obviously true than it has been for centuries. But this position is 
reached at a time when the influence of the church upon the course of 
events seems very small. 

The problem then arises, What sort of action do we as Christians 
envisage? Is it, after all, to be a retreat to the catacombs, and a period 
of waiting for the storms to pass? I do not believe in such a literal 
repetition of history by itself, for that would be the destruction of the 
very notion of history. Moreover, having made a long claim to possess 
the earth, the church cannot now forget that claim. 

We are a minority in Europe and America. But we may become the 
most significant and the most assured minority. Let us seek to culti- 
vate a consciousness of the social implications of the faith, believing 
that this full gospel is necessary for the world. I do not suggest that 
every priest or minister should be a trained economist or sociologist, 
though I do think it would be to the good if there were more clergy 
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who were really expert in these subjects and at the same time adequate 
theologians. They could at least offer a more audible correction of the 
nonsense that is talked. But the position in its simplest outline ought 
to be known to our people. And the position is, that the order of this 
modern world is contradicting the creeds of the church, contradicting 
the dogmas of God and man, contradicting the sacrament of holy 
communion, and that this is the real reason of the world’s distress. 

If we are all evangelicals, as I trust we are, we must believe that the 
gospel is for man. If we have the catholic instinct, we know that it is 
for man in the fulness of his incarnate potentiality. And we have to 
relate these convictions to the enormous need of the world today. If I 
say that we need not only a social conscience, but a sociological intelli- 
gence, it is because I believe we have a task essentially prophetic ; and 
it is noticeable that the great prophets have known what they were 
talking about. 

This recommendation has nothing to do with the question whether 
a Christian social order will be established, any more than with the 
question of whether all men will believe the gospel. The question is, 
What is the meaning of the gospel which is offered to the world? We 
have to offer it. We have to pour out our strength in the task. But we 
do not know how much of victory we shall ever see. 


The men of the East may spell the stars, 
And times and triumphs mark, 

But the men signed with the cross of Christ 
Go gaily in the dark. 


The men of the East may search the scrolls 
For sure fates and fame, 

But the men that drink the blood of God 
Go singing to their shame. 


I tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 

Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 


Teen. 


CHRIST, MARX OR HUITZILOPOCHTLI? 
By HAROLD E. DAVIS 


ILL THE superficial veneer of Christianity in Mexico 

withstand the strain of the social and economic revolution 

through which Mexico is passing? Or will the economic 
and cultural upsurge of the masses (an uprising which lies back of the 
strange mixture of nineteenth and twentieth century Marxism, Indian 
medievalism, and twentieth century economic and cultural national- 
ism in the Mexican revolution) throw off Christianity or, retaining it, 
alter it beyond recognition? Or is the hold of Christianity on the mind 
and spirit of the simple Mexican peasant strong enough to withstand 
the severe blows dealt to established Christianity by an independent 
and revolutionary Mexico, particularly during recent years? Which is 
to survive in Mexico, the Marxist cult of atheistic materialism, the 
Aztec cult of Huitzilopochtli, god of war, calling thirstily for human 
blood, or the religion of the Christian God? The temporary lull in the 
religious conflict in Mexico gives opportunity for serious attention to 
such basic questions, questions apt to be overlooked in the time of 
crisis and during the heat of argument. 


I 


The apparently strong hold of Christian religious sentiment upon 
the masses of the Mexican population is deceptive. For as students of 
Mexico well know, it is not Christianity which holds the Mexican 
peasant, but a peculiarly successful assimilation of the Christian cal- 
endar of saints to the old Toltecan, Mayan and Aztecan hierarchies of 
gods. The Mexican religion, nine times out of ten, is not Christianity 
but a thinly disguised paganism. The old gods are not dead. The work 
of the Christian missionaries was conscientious, but too ambitious. Not 
only are there idols, but Indian imagery, ceremonial and ideas are in- 
extricably mixed with the Christian. Mexicans still eat bread baked 
in the form of Huitzilopochtli. Anita Brenner captured the attention 
of the American reading public with her book, Idols Behind Altars, 
but both sociologists and cultural anthropologists, Mexican, European 
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and American, had long before demonstrated the persistence of Indian 
elements in Mexican religion. 

On the other hand, the intellectual and political classes, including 
many of the leaders of the small but aggressive labor organizations, are 
notably free-thinking. Occasionally they are violently antireligious, 
for there is a radical (Marxist) left wing in Mexican politics, with 
representatives scattered through the labor organizations, the press, 
the public schools and the university. More often this class is apathetic 
toward religious questions. They are apt to look upon religion as some- 
thing to be accepted, but not too seriously ; as something which is of 
vital concern principally to women and to members of the lower 
classes. It is difficult to estimate the extent of this irreligious tendency, 
but a conservative estimate would probably make it include approxi- 
mately a million Mexicans, or somewhat more than five per cent of 
the population. 

The Protestant movement has struck some fire among the growing 
middle class, which is furnishing the present leadership of the Mexican 
revolution. The last census counted more than one hundred and thirty 
thousand persons acknowledging themselves to be Protestants. This 
small part of the whole population (about a tenth as many as the prob- 
able number of free thinkers) exercises an influence out of all propor- 
tion to its size. This is partly because many of the leaders of present- 
day Mexico were educated in Protestant schools. Moreover, the Prot- 
estants have wisely and successfully followed a policy of intelligent co- 
operation with the revolution, at least since the dark days of Huerta, 
Villa and Carranza. And the Mexican government has tended to look 
with favor on Protestants, granting them, especially in certain areas, a 
really surprising degree of freedom. 

Will Protestantism strike the spark to awaken and direct the dor- 
mant but powerful religious instincts of the Mexican people, and pro- 
vide the necessary élan which the present development of a strong, 
natural culture would seem to require? Mexican Protestantism has 
great possibilities, there is no doubt, even though the avenue of devel- 
opment through church schools is now closed. There is a large pro- 
portion of Protestants among the schoolteachers of Mexico. And a 
strong native organization, with the assistance of a handful of Amer- 
ican missionaries, is carrying on an aggressive program of evangeliza- 
tion. Moreover, Protestantism is strong and popular in political circles, 
in the places where influence counts. Viewed broadly, however, Prot- 
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estantism, although an important leavening and liberalizing influence 
in Mexican life, seems so foreign and strange to the whole Mexican 
religion and culture as to make one doubt the possibility of its ever 
completely capturing Mexican religion. 

Indeed, we may well question whether Christianity (using the word 
in a sense above sectarian divisions) formalized and somnolent as it is 
in most places in the world today, can provide the life-giving spark 
necessary to begin the fusion into a strong, unified culture of the varied, 
diverse and conflicting elements which the revolution has awakened 
and continues awakening. 


If 


Is it possible that the recrudescence of Mexican culture, the up- 
thrust of the older and basically Indian ethnic elements, may produce 
a conflict very similar to the legendary Aztec conflict between Huit- 
zilopochtli and Quetzalcoatl? Is the cult of blood, of militarism, of 
violence and civil strife—the principle of Huitzilopochtli—so ingrained 
in the Mexican psyche as to be inescapable, as José Vasconcelos, the 
great Mexican liberal and educator, has chanted in an insistently re- 
curring refrain in his autobiography? Or can Mexico satisfy her reli- 
gious destiny by turning to Quetzalcoatl, the plumed serpent, the white 
god of peaceful industry, who is to return some day to initiate an era 
of peace, plenty and happiness, or by turning to his modern equivalent, 
the Mexican version of socialism? 

The answer to the question may lie in the fanatical and superstitious 
character of Mexican Christianity, indicating as it does the presence 
of a large pre-conquest, religious element. Is it, perhaps, a logical 
conclusion that Mexican religion, if it is to survive in any significant 
fashion, and if it is to perform its proper role as the basic and unifying 
principle of a culture, must develop in terms of imagery and forms that 
reach back to the pre-Cortesian days? 

The century-long struggle between church and state in Mexico has 
been nearly fatal to both. At the beginning of the national era the nar- 
row clerical oligarchy that controlled the church failed completely to 
understand the situation. The clergy, for one thing, failed to appre- 
ciate the strong nationalistic tendencies of the new governments lib- 
erated from the rule of Spain under the influence of French revolu- 
tionary ideology. They sensed only the threat against their property 
and privileges that lay in the ideas of the liberal revolutionary minor- 
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ity, who were insisting that it was essential for economic purposes to 
free the large amounts of capital frozen in the hands of the church. 
They failed to see the social inevitability of some change in the relations 
of church and state. 

Equally blind and shortsighted was the church in failing to see that 
its privileged position at the end of the colonial period was due to the 
way in which it had been used by the Spanish empire for purposes of 
imperial policy. Since the days of Charles V the church had been used 
by the Spanish emperors as an instrument of conquest. It had been 
used also as a convenient means of taxation, and as a basis for consoli- 
dating national life in Mexico (as in Spain itself). More important 
still, it had been utilized as a tool for combating the incipient feudal- 
ism of Mexican society, a feudalism originating in the conquest, but 
deriving also from the Aztec political and economic organization. This 
incipient feudalism was one of the principal obstacles to Spanish polity. 

But the church failed to see this and after Mexican independence 
blindly attempted to maintain the old feudal basis of social organiza- 
tion. Reversing the Spanish tradition, it sought a direct alliance with 
Rome to get support in its fight to retain lands, fweros, and its position 
of independence in Mexican society. It forced the weak, new-born, 
Mexican state into a life and death struggle for existence, principally 
because the church stood in the way of the appeal to the masses, which 
the middle class leaders of the new state had to make if the stability 
of their government was to be established. Because the weak, strug- 
gling and impecunious government was not strong enough to dominate 
the church, even if it had wished to do so, it was forced to make war 
upon the church: a war to separate church and state, to abolish the 
church’s privilege and to secularize church property. 

Time after time during the nineteenth century, the small group of 
determined liberals returned to the attack, determined that the reli- 
gious reform measures should be accepted by an unwilling Mexico and 
a recalcitrant church. Gradually they got their way to the extent that 
the church was deprived of state support, the fuweros abolished, con- 
vents nominally suppressed and church property, in theory, made the 
property of the nation. 

But the apparent solution was illusory. The church was defeated 
but not broken. It was still trying clandestinely to regain its former 
position. Sometimes its efforts in this direction were regarded with 
complacence by the state. But no new religious orientation appeared 
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to take the place of the old. The church was driven into a policy of 
sullen obstructionism or else it became reactionary, as in the days of 
Madero. 

In the course of the century of struggle both church and state became 
so accustomed to the psychology of attack and violent revolution that 
they may both be said to have gone over to the religion of Huitzilo- 
pochtli. As a result, we have today the paradoxical situation in which 
the chief strength of the state seems to lie in its ability to carry out a 
revolution. As Frank Tannenbaum has correctly pointed out, the only 
road to peace in Mexico today is through revolution. At the same 
time the chief strength of the church and its principal importance in 
the social and political situation are found in its ability to organize the 
Mexican masses in resistance to the educational, religious and social- 
istic aspects of the revolutionary program. 

Only a confirmed optimist can imagine that Mexico’s political diffi- 
culties are over. The present national administration is probably the 
strongest government Mexico has enjoyed in more than a century of 
independence. But even this strong administration appears to exist in 
a state of constant crisis. And until political stability is achieved, the 
religious problem will remain unsettled, at least on the institutional 
side; but probably, too, on the spiritual and cultural side. And it is 
just as true today as ever that political stability cannot be secured in 
Mexico without some radical solution of the religious problem. 

Perhaps that solution is on the way to being achieved by present 
measures and policies, but the serious student of Mexican history is not 
likely to be convinced that that is the case. For Mexico is still chiefly 
engaged in trying to undo the work of Charles V and Philip II, who 
labored so conscientiously and so effectively to lay the basis of national 
life in religion. And in many ways the record of the republic has been 
a demonstration of the truth of the theory of the Spanish emperors. 
For one of the chief apparent results of the attempt to adjust relations 
of church and state during the last century has been the almost com- 
plete disruption, at times, of the state. The effect on the church has 
been equally bad. 

Of course, what Mexico has been doing is what every democratic 
state has felt itself forced to do. That is, it has been trying to divorce 
itself from responsibility for the church in order to strengthen its hand 
in economic and social spheres. But in Mexico, perhaps because of 
the lack of strong Protestant and free-thinking groups or perhaps be- 
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cause of the absence of economic-nationalistic elements, the conflict 
has been even more intense than elsewhere. 


III 


All these considerations lead to the conclusion that the achievement 
of complete social and political stability in Mexico must entail a new 
religious orientation. This orientation in general may take any one of 
four different lines. 

(1) There may come about a broadly humanistic religion, having 
its principal basis in the socialistic, educational and social program of 
the revolution, with only a very casual relationship to Christian theism 
and Christian ideology in general. It is difficult to think of such a reli- 
gion succeeding without some stronger dynamic than that provided 
by the rationalistic and materialistic Marxian ideology. 

(2) It is possible that there may be further development and pene- 
tration of Protestantism. Some of the limitations of Protestantism in 
Mexico have already been pointed out. So far as it appears to be an 
intrusion of American influence it is not congenial to the strongly na- 
tionalistic temper of Mexico. It is nevertheless the most vital reli- 
gious element in Mexico today, and seems to be expanding under the 
direction of a vigorous group of evangelists trained by the American 
missionaries. American Protestants do well to support them liberally. 
So far, however, it seems to have made no appeal to the great Indian 
masses of the population. Protestantism stands to thrive as the na- 
tional education program raises the general level of intelligence and 
the standard of living. It has played a significant part in stimulating 
that program during the last two decades. But it cannot succeed as it 
should unless it can assimilate itself more completely to the elemental, 
basic needs of the Mexican peasant: land, health, village life, and an 
adequate imagery and culture pattern to tie up the new Mexican life 
with the old. 

(3) The answer may lie in the progressive development of Roman 
Christianity. Catholicism has the greatest strategic advantages and the 
greatest opportunities, too largely unrealized. For more than four cen- 
turies it has been the ostensible religion of Mexicans, rich and poor, 
European or Indian. The elements of the faith and control by the 
hierarchy of the church are quite firmly intrenched in Mexican life. 
These two facts are, perhaps, the two most important religious facts in 
Mexico. 
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What the Catholic Church in Mexico needs is a policy which is both 
forward looking and backward looking. It should be backward look- 
ing to the extent of absorbing anew and sublimating the indigenous 
religious elements which have given evidences of their vitality by per- 
sistent existence. The church should make a new alliance with the 
Indian, as did the missionaries of the sixteenth century. It should be 
forward looking to the extent of identifying the Catholic Church with 
the humanistic, educational and economic program of Mexican na- 
tionalism. A revitalized Catholic Church of this sort, which accepted 
the present political situation and devoted itself to securing a new ori- 
entation of Mexican religion rather than engaging in obstructionist 
tactics, would not only save itself, but contribute much to the social 
well-being, and to the spiritual and cultural life of a people sadly in 
need of such leadership. 

This is, of course, no more than the Catholic Church has been doing 
for some time in Europe and the United States. But, perhaps, the 
Mexican situation is too basically antagonistic to this sort of liberal pro- 
gram for it to be possible there. Intelligent Catholics in the United 
States would do well, however, to use their influence in this direction, 
instead of pleading for intervention to “protect” the church in Mexico 
against its “enemies.” 

(4) The fourth and final alternative is the possible development of 
a native religion having its chief roots in the still living Indian religion. 
Perhaps this is not one of the alternatives at all, for the strength of these 
native religious elements to stand by themselves may be greatly over- 
estimated. And yet, neither should it be dismissed as an entirely fan- 
tastic idea. There have been sporadic examples during the revolution 
of the revival of the worship of old Indian idols. Ceremonial dances, 
long banned by law, or falling into disuse, have been revived with gov- 
ernmental encouragement. And it is not without significance that the 
new school program in Mexico lays great emphasis on Aztec history 
and legend. Particularly prominent in the schoolbooks is Quetzal- 
coatl, the god of peaceful industry. He seems to be a convenient peg 
upon which to hang a socialistic ideology. 

Much of this effort to revive the Aztecan or other Indian religions 
partakes of the fallacy of all attempts to revive the dead past. It is a 
fallacy which sees in fragmentary remains of the old cults a whole reli- 
gion which has long ceased to exist and whose ghost can no longer be 
evoked. It fails to realize that the old Indian religion was not one reli- 
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gion but many, and that there were countless conflicts among the cults. 
But if the stimulus cannot come from within the old religion, because 
the fires which fed it are so long cold, or because of the conflicts within 
that religion, it may come from some external stimulus acting upon 
and through the old religious elements. If there are Indian cultural 
elements of significance still existing in Mexican life and culture, a 
new religious prophet, speaking the language and aware of the needs 
of the dormant Indian culture as well as of the present day, may strike 
the spark that will inject new life into the Mexican spirit in a degree 
sufficient to carry through the Mexican revolutionary social program. 

But that program, as it now stands, fails to take adequate account 
of the need of religion in a strong culture. The present tendency is to 
emphasize the cult of Marxian materialism to the exclusion both of 
Christian moral idealism and of the Aztecan worship of force and vio- 
lence. It remains to be seen whether a socialistic state and society can 
be founded in a religious vacuum, especially among a people of in- 
tense, even fanatical, religious susceptibilities, such as the Mexicans. 
But if the apotheosis of Karl Marx, the modern counterpart of the cult 
of Quetzalcoatl, is ruled out for lack of sufficient dynamic force and 
for lack of adequate imagery, and if the dead Indian past of Mexican 
religion cannot be revived, a combination of Marx and Quetzalcoatl 
may still be a possibility. 

Christ, Karl Marx or Huitzilopochtli? Which shall dominate the fu- 
ture religious development of Mexico? 
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I AM NOT AFRAID OF WORDS 


By ROSALIE DUNLAP HICKLER 


66 USTICE,” you say, “is expediency !” 
No, my friend, it is not. 
Justice is white manna for hungry men, 
And by their hungers you shall know them. 
Like Beauty and Truth it is not easily defined 
Except by philosophers whom nobody can understand. 


Ask an artist what is beauty. 

Though he cannot define it, he will affirm it triumphantly, 
For beauty is the bread without which he starves. 

Tell a scientist that truth is relative. 

He will smile—of course it is relative, 

But say there is no truth, and he will laugh at you. 

Truth is the clear water for his thirst. 


So with justice. 

Men go all their days seeking that which alone can comfort them, 
But expediency is the chaff which the wind driveth away. 

Shall we not say Jove because it eludes definition, 

Or God because finite minds cannot grasp the infinite ? 

Do not try to pluck up these great brave words, 

For they are rooted in eternity. 

Speak them assertively, 

For they mean more than you can comprehend. 
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THE CHURCH, CATHOLIC AND 
PROTESTANT 


By THE EDITOR 


the general question of a possible rapprochement between catholic 

and protestant thought was raised and discussed. The earlier 
article was devoted to a characterization of the basic difference in prin- 
ciple between catholicism and protestantism, and to an interpretation 
of the intellectual revival in catholicism occasioned by the disintegra- 
tion of Western culture. The second article considered the new direc- 
tion which protestant philosophy has taken in the twentieth century, 
away from the subjectivism by which it has been characterized since 
Descartes, toward an objective realism which dislodges man from his 
false dignity as the measure of all things and puts God again in charge 
of his world. This decisive turn in contemporary philosophy, it was sug- 
gested, makes possible at least a certain degree of communication be- 
tween protestant philosophers and those catholic philosophers whose 
world-view in general is that of Neo-Thomism. 


L: articles appearing in the two previous numbers of CHRISTENDOM 


I 


Continuing to plow in the same field, I wish in the present article to 
discuss the question of the church—whether protestantism is equipped 
with an adequate conception of the church, or whether the Reforma- 
tion sacrificed the church and shifted the Christian faith to a basis 
which is now proving unsound. It becomes necessary in approaching 
this subject to repeat here certain things that were said in the previous 
articles. Catholicism was described as a conception of Christianity 
common to three of the major branches of Christendom—the Roman 
Catholic, the Orthodox (also called “Eastern” and “Greek”’), and the 
Anglican communions. Protestantism was described as the basic con- 
ception of Christianity held by the two hundred or more sects which 
have sprung from the German and Swiss reformations. Despite many 
differences among the catholic churches, they all agree in conceiving 
the living church as the locus of the saving relationship between God 
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and man. Despite many differences among protestant denominations, 
they all agree in conceiving an experience in the inner life of indi- 
vidual men and women as constituting the locus of the saving relation- 
ship between God and man. One position is called “catholic” ; the 
other is called by protestants themselves “evangelical.” 

This sharp distinction gives us a measure of the radical differences 
between the respective ideologies of the two great sections of Chris- 
tendom, and it explains their respective institutional aims and practical 
procedures. During the four hundred years since the great schism oc- 
curred, these two types of Christianity have existed side by side in the 
Western world, the catholic more or less intellectually quiescent, the 
protestant vigorous and aggressive. Christian intelligence is now con- 
fronted with the necessity of re-examining the roots of both concep- 
tions, as these roots are laid bare by a civilization in collapse. On the 
protestant side, there is confusion and anxiety among those who con- 
template the contemporary scene with understanding. Protestantism is 
and has been the dominant religion in the dominant nations which 
have shared the culture of the West. But in protestantism there is no 
intellectual movement toward a revival of its own ideology. Instead, 
there are signs of an awakening to the fact that its evangelicalism is 
irrelevant. Protestantism stands limp and frustrate before its own civi- 
lization, to whose cry for salvation it has no answer. 

Not so catholicism. Here there is unprecedented intellectual activity 
—in its Anglican, Greek and Roman branches. Aware of the state of 
spiritual exhaustion in which the West now finds itself, the catholic 
tradition is coming to life again. It brings with it a diagnosis of our 
cultural illness, which it sees as secularism. And secularism, it says, is 
the inevitable consequence of the prevailing individualistic or subjec- 
tivistic philosophy which has dominated Western thought for three 
hundred years, and of the individualistic or subjectivistic protestant- 
ism which has been for four hundred years the dominant religion of the 
West. The philosophical aspect of this diagnosis was the subject of 
my article in the Winter, 1937, number of Curistenpom. We found 
that contemporary philosophy is definitely turning away from the 
atomistic sands into which the stream of Western thought had run, 
and is now moving toward an organic conception of reality. In the 
present article I wish to consider the other half of the diagnosis, namely, 
that which has to do with the protestant type of Christianity. 

It is a new experience for protestantism to sit with open mind listen- 
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ing respectfully to a catholic presentation of the gospel. But its leaders, 
aware of the default of organized Christianity in face of the precari- 
ousness of civilization, find themselves in a humble if not a docile mood. 
Why is organized Christianity in default? The answer of catholicism 
is that it is in default because protestantism exchanged the organic 
priority of the Christian church for the priority of a transaction be- 
tween God and the soul, apart from the church, conferring salvation 
or justification in the solitariness of the inner life. This doctrine is 
the tap root of historic protestantism and the common denominator of 
the countless sects into which it has proliferated. 

Catholicism challenges this doctrine, and holds protestantism re- 
ligiously responsible for the cultural chaos in which the Western world 
now finds itself. It is my purpose in this article also to challenge it, 
allying myself as plainly as I can on the side of the catholic concep- 
tion of Christianity and against the fundamental protestant concep- 
tion. I desire my discussion to be quite independent of other writers, 
insofar as that is possible for one whose debt to others is so great. In 
terms of my heritage and ecclesiastical connection, I am a protestant. 
In terms of my conviction as to the main issue which, in principle, di- 
vides catholicism and protestantism, I am a catholic. It may be too 
much to hope that all my readers will note those words “‘in principle,” 
and keep them in mind while they read, as I have them in mind while 
I write. The risk of misunderstanding may, however, be reduced if 
at this point it is stated that commitment to the catholic principle as 
against the protestant principle does not necessarily involve the accept- 
ance of any particular or historic application of the principle, and cer- 
tainly it does not commit us to the Roman Catholic type of catholicism. 
This is not said to prejudice the claims of any of the historic catholic 
churches, but simply to hold in abeyance all problems of ecclesiastical 
structure, both catholic and protestant, while we try to come to terms 
with the question of principle. 


II 


Let me establish a background for the discussion by stating four 
general propositions. First, the ecclesiastical rupture which occurred 
in the sixteenth century, followed by the progressive disintegration of 
protestantism into a multiplicity of sects, is the historical beginning of 
the ascendancy of secularism in Western civilization. Secondly, the 
basic error of protestantism consists in its denial of the principle of 
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catholicity in the interest of evangelicalism. Thirdly, in adopting this 
error, protestantism sacrificed the historical genius of Christianity, 
namely, its character as an organic, autonomous church, which 
emerged in history as the carrier of a unique culture, and which is 
endowed with a conscious responsibility to bring the whole realm of 
secular culture under the influence of its own saving power. Fourthly, 
with the adoption of the evangelical error and the consequent sacri- 
fice of the church as catholic, protestantism surrendered all effective 
responsibility for the character of civilization and made itself pliable 
to economic, political, scientific and other humanistic forces, that is, 
to secularism, whose handmaiden it became. 

Protestants will not easily accede to the thesis that Christianity 
emerged as a church. The whole habit and set of our thinking is domi- 
nated by the conception of Christianity as a private experience. Chris- 
tianity arose, so protestants have believed, as a direct and unmediated 
work of God in the inner life of the first disciples of Jesus. The individ- 
uals enjoying this experience were multiplied by personal contagion 
as Christianity spread, first among the Jews and then to the gentiles. 
The church came into being as the voluntary association of those who 
enjoyed the Christian experience. The experience was primary, the 
church secondary. 

Protestantism has built its theology, its evangelism, its missionary 
enterprise, its ecclesiology, upon this reading of the gospel records. 
Salvation is by faith on the part of the individual. It is a direct transac- 
tion between God and the soul in the deep privacy of the inner life. 
The bestowment of divine grace is unmediated. God’s way with man 
is to deal with him in detachment. He meets man on his subjective side 
and there completes his saving work. Good works are not of the sub- 
stance of salvation. They follow upon being saved. In evangelism, ac- 
cording to this view, the church participates in the saving of men by 
proclaiming through its ministers the truth of the gospel, focussing it 
upon the inner life of individual men and women in such a manner that 
God may quicken and capture the will and bestow his saving grace. 
After regeneration is completed, the individual may join the church. 
But with the crucial act of salvation the church has nothing to do. Hav- 
ing proclaimed the gospel, it stands aloof. Indeed, any attempt to par- 
ticipate is an intrusion, and a presumptuous one, a usurping of a divine 
prerogative which God reserves to himself alone. The church holds 
itself ready to receive the regenerated individual by baptism, and 
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thereafter, by the means of grace and the fellowship of others likewise 
regenerated, to nourish the Christian experience by the cultivation of 
the fruits of the spirit. 

Upon this foundation, protestantism has built its historic structure, 
or more accurately, its multiplicity of structures. Centering its atten- 
tion upon the subjective side of the Christian experience, and taking 
this experience in terms of the detached individual, it has presented 
Christianity in a form thoroughly congenial with the subjectivistic 
philosophies which have ruled the thinking of the West since Des- 
cartes and Locke. Western philosophy and the protestant ideology 
of individualistic salvation have worked in close cooperation, and 
must therefore share responsibility for whatever consequences have en- 
sued in Western culture. It is an indisputable fact that Western cul- 
ture is in a process of disintegration, and it is widely felt among philos- 
ophers and educators, as well as among enlightened Christian leaders, 
that the centrifugal forces of society have, for the moment at least, 
overcome the centripetal forces because neither philosophy nor re- 
ligion has afforded any binding principle, any stout moral bond of 
unity. Both have been atomistic in their respective major premises— 
they have sought to build up their unities as assemblages of disparate 
individuals whose freedom on the one hand and whose salvation on the 
other was an abstract possession, rather than to find individual freedom 
and salvation within a pre-existing organic unity. 

Independence has been the key concept of democracy and econom- 
ics and education and art, as independency has been the key concept of 
protestant religion. In both the secular and religious fields attention 
has been focussed upon the individual as an absolute. No principle of 
allegiance or loyalty was available except that of the individual’s volun- 
tary and explicit consent. All organization and social action has been 
conceived as an expression of individualism. Though the concept of 
interdependence has played around the edges of our thought, both 
secular and religious, since the Victorian era, it has not yet been re- 
ceived as an organizing principle either in politics or religion. Our in- 
stitutions and the patterns of our thought remain individualistic. They 
express rights, not duties. If the exercise of the rights seems to involve 
individual concessions here and there, these concessions are but the 
translation of rights to other levels of individual satisfaction. 

What we are describing can be put in one word, and that word is 
secularism; for secularism is nothing but individualism. We can see 
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how Western philosophy has yielded this result. We can also see how 
the fascist nationalisms of our time are an attempt to recover by force 
a unity which has been steadily undermined by an individualism which 
has gone to seed. The cultural cement which holds the separate stones 
of civilization together by spiritual loyalties has dissolved, and in des- 
peration certain peoples are willing to be held together by the tyranny 
of force and violence rather than plunge into chaos. We can also under- 
stand how those democracies which have not yet yielded to such exter- 
nal coercion, observing in their body politic similar symptoms of inner 
tension and conflict, live in mortal fear lest they too may be close to 
the abyss. We can see secularism as the logical and inevitable outcome 
of individualism in secular society, but it is difficult for protestants to 
see that their protestantism is responsibly implicated in this same ten- 
dency. Yet a close examination of protestant ideology will disclose its 
evangelicalism as, in the last analysis, secularism. 


III 


In undertaking to build a church out of the disparate materials of 
so-called regenerate individuals, protestantism only duplicates in prin- 
ciple the philosophic attempt to build the state and other social insti- 
tutions out of individual absolutes. If it is secularism in the one case it 
is secularism in the other. The history of protestantism is the record 
of the progressive capitulation of the autonomous Christian faith to the 
secularistic philosophy of Western culture. Yet it was not somewhere 
in the course of its history that protestantism made its surrender to 
secularism, but at its very birth. It began as a secular principle by 
virtue of its evangelicalism, and though it has required four hundred 
years to disclose the worm at the core of its piety, the collapse, or the 
threatened collapse, of its own civilization now reveals it. 

Unable longer to endure the corruptions of the Roman church, the 
professional officiousness of its priesthood, the arrogant claims of its 
papacy, and the hollow legalism of its institutionalism, the Reformers 
shifted the basis of Christianity from the church to the individual 
Christian. They exchanged the organic for the atomic conception of 
the Christian religion, the public for the private, the cultural for 
the experiential, the historical for the psychological, the metaphysical 
for the moralistic, the ecclesiological for the sentimental, the social for 
the pietistic, the objective reality for an emotional reaction. Ina word, 
protestant evangelicalism sacrificed catholicity. The Reformers did 
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not intend to sacrifice catholicity. They believed in the church as the 
Body of Christ, and it was in the name of this august conception that 
they condemned Roman Catholicism as unworthy of so lofty a title. 
But they set up a conception of the church as a “spiritual” body, in 
contrast to the objective historical body. Their purified church was 
held to be continuous with an invisible church which had maintained 
a “spiritual” existence since apostolic days. 

Because they could not tolerate the hierarchical system which con- 
trolled the church, the Reformers rejected the visible organic church 
itself, and held it to be a matter of secondary importance. The re- 
formed church, they affirmed, is still the church which Christ founded. 
His church is one in itself, and one with the true church of both the 
past and the future. But the true church which they had in mind was 
—in the mind. It was an invisible church. The Body of Christ became 
a transcendental idea. Its objectivity was dissolved, and the depend- 
ence of the individual upon the organic whole was dissolved with it. 
This conception of the church as invisible threw protestantism off the 
main highway of history, and landed it in the blind alleys of pietism 
and quietism and sectarian biblicism. 

The Reformers were unable to project a living church in history 
because they had sacrificed the essential principle of the church, which 
is catholicity. They attempted to create a church by the process of 
rationalization, that is, by conjuring up an invisible church as a substi- 
tute for the objectively real church existent in history. But this idea 
of a transcendental church was sterile, as are all forms of transcendental 
idealism. Yet they longed for unity. Protestantism has always longed 
for unity. This longing still haunts us. There are unitive implications 
in certain strands of protestant thought, and these have been the source 
of repeated and almost continuous efforts toward unity, not merely 
since the time of Leibniz, but since the time of Luther and Zwingli and 
Bucer and Calvin themselves. But their story is one of futility and 
pathos. These efforts and impulses toward unity have been traced with 
scholarly precision and great sympathy by Dr. John T. McNeill in his 
book, Unitive Protestantism (Abingdon Press)—a book which, I may 
be allowed to say parenthetically, should be regarded as mandatory 
reading by every delegate to the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences 
next summer. While Professor McNeill shows how the heart of prot- 
estantism is haunted by a persistent yearning for the unity of the di- 
vided churches of the Reformation, his account only emphasizes the 
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brute fact that this yearning has borne no substantial fruit. Protestant- 
ism would not yield to its own better impulses, but has kept on dividing. 

Plainly, there was something in the very genius of the Reformation 
movement which made separativeness not only tolerable but inevita- 
ble. I have already indicated what this is in terms of the lost catholic- 
ity, the substitution of an unreal church for the real Body of Christ. 
But why did protestantism conjure up this spectral kind of church and 
offer it as the true church? The answer is that its evangelicalism de- 
manded it. Its evangelicalism was cut from the same transcendental 
cloth as its church. The only kind of church which protestantism could 
have was an invisible church, a church in idea. And this was because 
its conception of salvation was also transcendental. 

We can come to close quarters with this thesis if we examine the 
actual forms of protestant organization. Upon no realistic basis can 
it be claimed that protestantism has a church. In addition to the 
“church invisible,” which is no church at all, but only the idea of a 
church, it has denominations which it calls churches. But the church 
catholic was left behind at the Reformation—left behind, not so much 
in the break with Rome as in the positive ideology of the Reformation 
movement. In its place, protestantism developed associations or socie- 
ties of individual believers (in some cases including their children), for 
the expression and cultivation of the personal graces of the gospel. 

These associations or denominations strove to maintain an existence 
as far removed from the world of secular affairs as was practically pos- 
sible. Their functioning was conceived in terms of the inner life of 
their membership. This was established as the “spiritual jurisdiction.” 
The rest of life was secular and belonged to the state and other secular 
institutions. In Germany, the esoteric character of protestantism went 
so far as to turn over to the state the administration of church dis- 
cipline. On the basis of Luther’s doctrine of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, the Christian prince was, of course, a priest. It seemed logical 
therefore that the state, of which the Christian prince was the head, 
should be custodian and administrator of the order and temporalities 
of the church. Thus was established in Germany the vital connection 
between church and state which easily grew into the relationship of 
subordination to state authority against which German protestantism 
now finds itself struggling for its very existence. 

Though the protestantism of Calvin began with a “high” concep- 
tion of the church, and for a time subordinated the political realm to 
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the spiritual, it soon gave way in all Presbyterian countries to the pro- 
tection of the state whose control in matters of supreme administration 
it recognized in spite of its theory, because a practical modus vivendt 
existed in which the exercise of this control was inoffensive. 


IV 


Yet Calvinism, despite its “higher” doctrine of the church, has been 
notoriously self-divisive, perhaps even exceeding Lutheranism in this 
respect. For it must not be forgotten that Calvinism is not only the 
mother of innumerable Presbyterian sects, but of congregationalism, 
and congregationalism is the ultimate sectarianism. In common with 
the rest of protestantism, congregationalism has no principle of cath- 
olicity ; but in addition, it does not even recognize the denomination as 
a “church.” The local association of believers is the only church 
there is. 

This unnatural conception of Christian organization is supported 
by a method of reading the Scriptures which is so subjective that Iam 
compelled to call it a stereotype. Because this stereotype displays the 
church as having, at the moment of its birth, no mature catholic organ- 
ization, fully officered, but does give a few hints as to the way some 
local churches were organized, the conclusion is reached that there 
was no such thing as the church catholic in apostolic days, except as 
something answering to this conception might have existed as an invis- 
ible idea, whose realization, however, was not included in the divine 
intention. Finding no pattern of ecclesiastical organization in the New 
Testament except that of the local church, certain protestant denom- 
inations, notably Baptists, Disciples and Congregationalists, apply the 
word “church” only to the local congregation, which they declare is 
sovereign and autonomous, so far as the rest of the Christian fellow- 
ship is concerned. This, I say, is the ne plus ultra of sectarianism. Such 
denominations do not recognize even a half-way station toward cath- 
olicity which Lutherans, Presbyterians and Methodists possess in the 
conception of their denominations as “churches.” Instead, the congre- 
gational type of protestantism meticulously designates the interrela- 
tionship of its local churches by non-ecclesiastical terms, such as “asso- 
ciations,” “councils,” “societies,” “conventions,” and “brotherhoods” 
of churches! The church exists in the cell, not in the organism. 

It is in congregationalism, which makes a sect of every local church, 
that we have an unambiguous disclosure of the essential protestant er- 
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ror. Here the reason for the incapacity of protestantism to create a 
church catholic lies so close to the surface that one cannot miss it. For 
congregationalism does not derive merely from an unimaginative bib- 
licism, nor primarily from that source. Its primary root is the atomistic 
individualism of evangelicalism. Given the doctrine that the individ- 
ual soul is in no wise dependent upon the church for salvation, that 
the church does not participate in the bestowal of divine forgiveness 
and grace, but that God by direct action performs his work of salvation 
in disparate individuals, there follows inevitably the conception that 
the church—if there is indeed to be a church at all—is a voluntary as- 
sociation of those individuals who have been thus transcendentally 
saved. The church is, then, not an organic historical entity, expanding 
now and throughout history by its own creativity, but a social contract, 
and Rousseau and Hobbes are its prophets. No other kind of church is 
possible but one which is created ad hoc by association. 

The practical question then arises, How far shall this ecclesiastical 
association go? Shall it extend beyond the local community to include 
all the “saved” in other communities, or shall it stop with the local 
community? Here protestants are themselves divided in theory and 
practice. In the case of the congregational denominations, the New 
Testament stereotype comes in and sets the limit at the local com- 
munity. But there would have been no such purblind reading of the 
New Testament had not protestantism previously discredited the sav- 
ing function of the living church, and created the illusion that men 
are saved as individuals by the unmediated operation of the Spirit of 
God. The more “churchly” denominations, on the other hand, which 
are not prepossessed by this stereotype, set no parochial or geographical 
limit, but they do set limits of doctrinal exclusiveness against one an- 
other which forbid the attainment of catholicity. 

Thus sectarianism derives directly from protestant individualism, 
and it cannot be overcome until this individualism is renounced. The 
chief difficulty of renouncing it lies in the widespread conviction 
among protestants that their conception of salvation in terms of an 
unmediated transformation of individuals by divine operation in the 
inner life is more “spiritual” than the catholic conception. It is held 
that the separation of faith from works, and the rejection of any medi- 
ating participation by the church in the saving experience, is the last 
word, the very peak, of spirituality. 

This claim, I maintain, is self-delusion. If it is put forward in terms 
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of a comparison of individual protestants with individual catholics, or 
of protestants as a group with catholics as a group, the reply is that 
this is neither a rational nor a Christian exercise. It is not in these 
terms that we are dealing with it here. The factors which determine 
spiritual character in individuals and groups are too numerous and 
complex to warrant the drawing of hasty or sharp conclusions as to a 
specific factor being the cause of superiority. Besides, the very con- 
cept of spirituality is itself in need of definition. The conception ex- 
tant among protestants, which identifies spirituality with pietism, not 
only cannot sustain itself under critical evaluation, but has proved 
itself the abettor, if not the mother, of secularism, especially in Ger- 
many, where the historic protestant principle has had its most con- 
sistent and uncompromising development. For light on this, I refer 
the reader to the article in the Winter, 1936, number of CHRISTENDOM 
by Koppel S. Pinson, entitled, ‘““Pietism—a Source of German Na- 
tionalism.” 

What we are dealing with in the present writing is protestantism 
and catholicism as contrasting principles of the Christian faith. I 
maintain that catholicism is a Christian principle, while protestant 
evangelicalism is a secular principle. Not only cannot the latter rise to 
catholicity by the method of association, or social contract, but it 
dooms those who hold it to sectarianism and secularism. So-called 
protestant “churches,” whether of the denominational or the congrega- 
tional type, are secular institutions, and as such they must bear reli- 
gious responsibility not only for the incurable sectarianism which char- 
acterizes protestantism, but for the denial of the principle of organic 
unity which blights modern civilization in the entire range of its life— 
political, economic, aesthetic and intellectual. 


V 


It is important for religious people to see clearly that religion, as 
such, is not necessarily sacrosanct. Religions are good and bad. A 
religion may be secular, as truly as a “worldly” institution. Indeed, I 
know of only one religion that is inherently catholic. A religion is secu- 
lar, just as a society is secular, when it denies or obscures the organic 
whole and gives to fragmentary or sectarian interests and institutions 
the devotion which can appropriately be given only to that which is 
supremely inclusive and, in intention, whole. In its final analysis, secu- 
larism is atomism, and this describes protestantism. By establishing the 
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locus of salvation in the inner life of disparate individuals, protestant- 
ism starts with a religious atom, and seeks to build up a structure of 
church organization by the principle of association or agglutination of 
atoms. This principle came to philosophic respectability in the 
eighteenth century theory of the state, and is no different from the 
theory upon which a Masonic lodge or a Rotary club is founded. But 
we cannot make the Church of Christ out of individuals, any more than 
we can make a rose by an assemblage of petals and stamens. We can 
make a secular society, or a sect, out of individuals, and this sect may 
become formidable enough to imagine that it isa church. But it is not 
the Church of Christ. His church is not a congeries of individuals. It 
is more than the sum of the members who compose it. The members do 
not give meaning to the church; the church gives meaning to its mem- 
bers. Nor does the inner experience of the members give meaning to 
the church; it is within the church that its members find their Chris- 
tian “experience.” And the church gives its members freedom also, a 
freedom which they cannot find in disorganic detachment. 

If it is difficult for protestants to see this, the explanation of the diffi- 
culty is not obscure. The whole pattern of protestant mentality which 
was fashioned under the stress of the great schism has been reinforced 
by the philosophic atomism into which the entire stream of Western 
thought has been flowing since the Renaissance. The protestant theory 
is identical with the philosophic theory. We have previously traced in 
these pages the development of Western thought since Descartes to its 
arid ending in scientific positivism which, though it has stimulated an 
astonishing development of invention and material progress, has done 
so at the cost of the disorientation of man. On the intellectual side, this 
is the root cause of the illness of our civilization, an illness which is now 
generally diagnosed as secularism. Modern man has been trying to 
build up a civilization on the pattern of an association of ideas (philoso- 
phy), an association of functions (psychology), an association of atoms 
and molecules (physics) and an association of citizens who were born 
free (democracy). Protestantism, I say, is cut from the same cloth. It 
would be more accurate, as it is, indeed, more grave, to say that this 
philosophic pattern is cut from protestant cloth. For before ever Des- 
cartes severed individual experience from its organic context in nature, 
and before John Locke taught that the interconnections of reality were 
due to nothing but the association of sense perceptions, Luther discon- 
nected the individual’s experience of salvation from its organic context 
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in the living church, and shifted the church from its position of objec- 
tive reality in history to the subjective realm of faith, where it remains 
forever invisible. 

I do not mean to affirm that protestantism is the source of modern 
philosophy. I do affirm, however, that they are intimately connected 
in a common origin. To trace the connections of protestant ideology 
with other modes of thinking which arose out of the Renaissance, and 
those with which it later came into contact, is a task which, so far as 
my knowledge goes, has not been critically undertaken. No doubt such 
historical allusions as I have made have already confused some of my 
readers. I seem to be saying in one breath that protestantism is tran- 
scendental, and in the next that it is atomistic. One moment I criticize 
it for its affinity with Hobbes and Locke and Rousseau, the next I seem 
to identify it with some sort of platonic idealism. But the confusion 
can be clarified, I think, if we keep in mind the fact that protestantism 
was born in Germany. At its origin the spirit of German intellectual- 
ism was breathed into it. 

In its native character the German spirit has always been at once 
supremely practical and inherently romantic. In no other land has 
technical achievement attained so high a development. In no other 
land has the spirit found so ready an escape into the transcendental. 
Though they are the most pragmatic of peoples, the Germans have 
been of all peoples most hostile to a pragmatic philosophy. Protestant- 
ism, at its origin, partook of this dualism. In its organized form, prot- 
estantism has been chiefly governed by a pragmatic principle, sancti- 
fied more or less by an unimaginative biblicism. But also, in harmony 
with the German spirit, it has claimed for itself an inner world de- 
tached from the world of empirical objectivity. Here in this inner 
world was the true church, and here the meeting place of God and the 
soul. 

It is this German dualism that has guaranteed protestantism against 
becoming an out and out ally of the empiricism of Hobbes and Locke, 
even in those countries whose cultures were in every other respect 
dominated by a positivistic philosophy. Protestantism in England and 
America has always stood in fear of this philosophy, as well it might, 
and it was protestant religious interest which chiefly welcomed, if it did 
not invite, the importation of German idealism into England and 
America. But German philosophy has had little influence outside of 
protestant religious circles in either of these countries. Their political 
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and cultural institutions, as well as their popular thought, have been 
moulded and modified within the ideology of English and French utili- 
tarianism and positivism. But protestantism could not tolerate a theory 
which rejected not only innate ideas but all a priori mental activity, 
which regarded mind as a tabula rasa and abandoned all speculative 
attempts to understand “the nature of things.” It could not be content 
with the kind of knowledge which was gained by merely investigating 
the “laws” of the physical world and the social order, the sequences 
and association of events. Yet in ecclesiastical organization, protestant- 
ism displayed an affinity for the positivistic principle which presented 
itself in England and France in the formula of the social contract. If 
we Can imagine protestantism as having been born in England, it would 
in all probability have partaken of this individualistic atomism 
(though it could hardly have survived it) without any escape into the 
transcendental. 

But by being born in Germany protestantism was immune against 
the Anglo-Saxon form of empiricism and pragmatism. The romantic | 
strain of German thought was integral to protestantism’s genius. For 
the definitive expression of this strain we must look to the transcen- 
dental philosophy of Immanuel Kant, whose system arose as a protest 
against English empiricism and positivism—a protest which, however, 
did not reject the empirical, but kept it as a world by itself existing 
alongside of another world, the transcendental. On the empirical side, 
Kant gave to physical and mechanical science the same freedom of 
action which it received at the hands of the British empiricists, a free- 
dom which flowered in the most encyclopedic scientific erudition, and 
the most advanced technical achievement known in history. On the 
transcendental side, Kant projected a moral universe whose forms and 
values were lifted high above the existences and processes of the sen- 


sible world. 


VI 


Kant, of course, lived a long time after Martin Luther. But German 
writers are justified in interpreting his philosophy as bringing to con- 
sciousness the metaphysical basis of the Lutheran Reformation. His 
system was, as the Germans themselves like to believe, the critical ex- 
pression of the native spirit or “idea” of the German people; as the 
man Luther and his Reformation were the most heroic and signal em- 
bodiment of this same spirit or “idea.” The philosophical transcen- 
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dentalism of Kant reflected the naive transcendentalism of Luther. We 
can therefore understand protestantism by understanding Kantianism, 
including also the successors of Kant. Protestantism carried essential 
Kantianism to Great Britain and America before Kant was born, and 
it has kept the transcendental idealism, which is indigenous to German 
culture, alive in these countries where all other realms of life—political, 
educational, economic and aesthetic—were dominated by an ideology 
which stemmed from a pure empirical philosophy 

Protestantism thus contains both strands of Western thought, the 
empirical and the transcendental. In its actual working organization, 
protestant denominationalism represents the empirical side of German 
thought, which Kant and his successors share with Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau and Comte. In its transcendental conception of the church 
invisible, and in its transcendental doctrine that God deals directly with 
the individual inner life, over the head, so to speak, of any organic 
empirical medium, protestantism is the child, and to this day the faith- 
ful child, of German transcendentalism. 

The upshot of all that we have said is this: the fate of protestant 
ideology is bound up with the fate of the two philosophies which were 
brought together, not to say synthesized, in the mind of Kant. If both 
the English and the German philosophies are now defunct, as I have 
maintained, it is supremely important for protestantism to take a fresh 
account of itself in the light of this fact, and in the light of the rebirth 
which Western philosophy is now experiencing. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that both atomistic empiricism and transcendental 
idealism are being superseded by an objective realism, and our philoso- 
phers are now engaged in the prodigious attempt to state reality in the 
concrete terms of organic creativity. They see that it is the whole that 
gives meaning to the part, that the atom finds its meaning not in itself 
but in the organism. I call their attempt prodigious, because they are 
working against the grain in which the entire body of Western thought, 
and all our institutions, dating chiefly from the eighteenth century, are 
set. The prevailing philosophy of the West, which informs our popular 
thinking, both secular and religious, tried to stand the pyramid of 
civilization upon an atomistic apex. The task in which contemporary 
philosophy is engaged is that of standing it squarely on its organic base. 

Protestantism cannot escape responsibility for its own reconstruction 
in line with the reconstruction which philosophy in general is undergo- 
ing. This is not because the Christian faith must follow the changing 
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intellectual fashions, but because the Reformation, in abandoning 
catholicity, departed from the historical genius of Christianity itself. 
In saying this, I come to the end of my space, and have not yet begun 
to consider such matters as the social nature of the individual, the un- 
reality of the evangelical conception of conversion, the priority of the 
church in the historical emergence of Christianity, the effect of form 
criticism upon our ecclesiology, and the sorry situation in which reli- 
gious education now finds itself as the result of its subservience to the 
psychology of religion, all of which I had set down in my draft outline 
of this paper. Plainly, there is substance enough in these items to re- 
quire another article. 

But before closing, I must re-emphasize one thing which I said above, 
namely, that we are dealing with fundamental principles; we are not 
appraising practical results. Admittedly, despite its basic weakness and 
its theoretical error, protestantism has been better in its practice than in 
its theory. To deny, as I have done, the conceptual basis of protestant- 
ism is not to deny its concrete achievements. Specifically, to reject its 
theory of transcendental salvation and its theory of a transcendental 
church, and to describe its type of organization as sectarian and secu- 
lar, does not imply that it has been devoid of saving power, or that its 
churches have not been used as the medium through which divine 
grace has been brought to the hearts of men. It is only to deny the 
soundness of protestantism’s interpretation of its own divine function, 
and to affirm that its theory is responsible for its present frustration 
and is an insuperable barrier to the unity of the church upon the 
achievement of which hangs the destiny of Western civilization. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
AESTHETE AS PHILOSOPHER 


Tur Prosopuy oF SANTAYANA, Selections from the Works of George San- 
tayana, edited by IRw1N Epman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 


VERY philosophy, Santayana reminds us, is heretical. Either it reha- 
bilitates some neglected notion, or it identifies some selected principle of 
interpretation with the whole truth. A philosophy may, however, become or- 
thodox in one of two ways. Ideally, it may integrate the prevailing common 
sense into a comprehensive system; or, more modestly, it may claim for its 
insights the specious unity of a personal perspective. 

Santayana’s own philosophy is professedly a personal work of art. Hence the 
author of it is able to view his own creations, as he looks upon the construc- 
tions of others, with not a little good-natured irony. Yet he confesses at times a 
deeply felt nostalgia for that more ambitious type of orthodoxy in which the 
philosopher serves as the mouthpiece for the knowledge and the sentiments of 
mankind. His mind has, accordingly, been open to influences from a large 
variety of quarters. Roughly speaking, we may say that he has tended, on the 
whole, to regard ancient and medieval philosophies as orthodox and modern 
philosophies as heterodox. 

Toward religion Santayana has maintained from the beginning an attitude 
both of orthodoxy and of heterodoxy in a manner typical of the aesthete. Dis- 
illusioned in youth concerning the literal truth of Catholicism, Santayana was 
nevertheless enamored by the beauty of his Catholic heritage. Under the con- 
viction that the common man, like the poet, takes his religion imaginatively, 
Santayana, though thoroughgoingly naturalistic in his thinking, has remained 
under the spell of the supernatural. Protestantism, on the other hand, has im- 
pressed him as combining varying degrees of deviation from the Christian 
tradition with an excessive earnestness. Recoiling, moreover, from the theodicy 
of Josiah Royce, Santayana has insisted on discriminating carefully the better 
from the worse. Always he has refused allegiance to anything that did not 
seem to him beautiful or good. His first book in prose, The Sense of Beauty, is 
still to be counted among the most outstanding treatises in aesthetics. 

As a moralist Santayana appears at his best in The Life of Reason. In the 
spirit of Plato Santayana here holds before our eyes the good that may be 
descried and in a measure achieved in a well-balanced life. His main con- 
tention, derived from an old orthodox philosophic tradition, is frequently 
quoted: “In Aristotle the conception of human nature is perfectly sound; 
everything ideal has a natural basis and everything natural an ideal develop- 
ment.” By way of example, love is shown to be “a brilliant illustration of a 
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principle everywhere discoverable; namely, that human reason lives by turn- 
ing the friction of material forces into the light of ideal goods.” In contrast, 
the customary view “makes the origin of love divine and its object natural: 
which is the exact opposite of the truth.” 

In an age of moral confusion, no enlightened moral leader can afford to 
neglect the painstaking sympathetic study of Santayana’s delineation of the 
life of reason; for this masterpiece exemplifies in a preeminent degree the 
classical spirit of rational discrimination between the natural and the ideal as 
it traces the successes and the failures of mankind in their endeavors to live by 
the lights of common sense, society, religion, art and science. True, Santa- 
yana’s presentation of his moral philosophy is somewhat marred by the “heresy” 
of subjectivism. The more or less incidental presence of this heresy may be 
attributed in part to the influence of William James. But it is seldom seriously 
disturbing, except in the ambiguous turn sometimes given to a phrase; and 
Santayana has himself, in more than one passage as well as in later state- 
ments, supplied the needed corrective. 

Though in The Life of Reason Epicureanism had been included among the 
decadent moral systems, Santayana’s predilection for the philosophy of Lucre- 
tius is apparent. That predilection is later made more obvious ; namely, in the 
Dialogues in Limbo, which constitute from a literary point of view perhaps the 
most beautiful product from Santayana’s pen. Epicureanism was the most 
dogmatic orthodoxy among the ancient philosophic systems, especially in its 
condemnation of every other dogmatism as mythology. Santayana, however, 
gives it a flexible interpretation. He utilizes the distinction between nature’s 
automatism and the human preoccupation with values in such a way as to 
unite the atomistic mechanism of Democritus with the ethical humanism of 
Socrates and the naturalistic humanism of Aristotle. 

In consequence the dialogues provide not only an illuminating commentary 
on The Life of Reason, but also a surprisingly frank revelation of the workings 
of Santayana’s own mind. Here we may observe almost at first hand his dis- 
illusionment, and his intoxication with life and with fancy; his intellectual 
integrity and his poetic temperament; his easy familiarity with, and his poig- 
nant feeling of strangeness in, a variegated environment ; his acceptance of his 
natural position and his impatience with modern dogmas; his sympathy with 
religion naturalistically interpreted and his symbolic interpretation of science ; 
his consciousness of the need of a traditional wisdom in politics and his aware- 
ness of the inhuman character of pseudo-naturalisms and pseudo-humanisms ; 
and his assiduous cultivation of the reason as primary in the order of values, 
but as secondary in the order of genesis. 

From the period in which Santayana’s emphasis shifted from the “human 
foreground” of aesthetic and moral values to the “cosmic background” of 
nature’s automatism, he has given us numerous critical expositions of various 
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cultural movements. So well furnished is his mind with the best that Euro- 
pean culture has produced, and so gracefully phrased and sure his Judg- 
ment, that unsympathetic professionals have disputed his claim to the title of 
a philosopher. Unlike the literalistic orthodoxies of pedants, Santayana’s 
penetrating comments on the salient features of our cultural inheritance are 
designed to show the significance of movements and ideas. 

What superb models of literary criticism are his analyses of Lucretius, Dante 
and Goethe in his Three Philosophical Poets! What rare powers of concen- 
trated interpretation are manifest in such titles as “The Genteel Tradition in 
American Philosophy,” Egotism in German Philosophy, “The Irony of Lib- 
eralism,” “A Long Way Round to Nirvana” (in the Freudian psychology), 
and “Ultimate Religion” (in Spinoza’s Ethics)! What a final refutation of 
Matthew Arnold’s moralizing strictures is given in Santayana’s essay on 
“Shelley: or the Poetic Value of Revolutionary Principles”! What a happy 
reconciliation of appreciative insight with devastating irony is achieved in the 
countless aphorisms scattered through his pages; as in the picturesque descrip- 
tion of the subjectivistic heresy propounded by the modern epistemologist: 
“This thoughtful dog has dropped the substance he held in his mouth to 
snatch at the reflection of it which his own mind gave him” ! 

Also in his systematic philosophy of The Realms of Being, Santayana strives 
to avoid the partiality of the schools and to articulate the orthodoxy of com- 
mon sense. “I should be ashamed,” he declares, “to countenance opinions 
which, when not arguing, I do not believe.” Finding the skepticism of the 
schools honeycombed with dogmatisms, he carries the skeptical mood to its 
ultimate conclusion that “nothing given exists.” Such extreme doubt, how- 
ever, is said to contain the positive discovery that there are objects of intuitive 
contemplation or terms in discourse, which Santayana calls “‘essences.’”’ More- 
over, the shocks in life which interrupt contemplation are said to require the 
exercise of animal faith. Hence we are led to assume the existence of sub- 
stance, to which animal faith is addressed ; the being of truth, which is implied 
in the adequate description of fact ; and the realization of spirit, or the actual- 
ization of intelligence, when essences appear and things become objects of be- 
lief. Only of two realms, essence and matter, have elaborate accounts as yet 
been given by Santayana; so that up to the present moment the projected 
system of philosophy is a kind of unfinished symphony. 

We may recognize in this system a revised version of well known philosophic 
orthodoxies: an intense personal conviction of the Platonic doctrine (so per- 
suasively set forth in Platonism and the Spiritual Life) that things visible are 
temporal whereas things invisible are eternal; a restatement of Aristotle’s four 
“causes” or principles of understanding, including matter, form, genesis and 
purpose ; and an adaptation of the orthodox Scholastic conception of universals 
as subsisting in their own right among the ideas, as repeated in the pattern of 
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nature, and as taking their place also among the concepts of thought and 
images of sense. But however sincerely we appreciate seeing knowledge in a 
new light when knowledge is reduced to animal faith, we may nevertheless just 
as sincerely ask: Since animal faith is abundantly justified in its frequent exer- 
cise, why may we not speak forthright of knowledge as knowledge still? If in 
the end we can hardly avoid the impression that the most systematic treatise 
Santayana has written is his first book in prose, The Sense of Beauty, neither 
can we resist the feeling that the sense of beauty is in and over all his works. 

Santayana, who has on several occasions proved himself to be his own best 
commentator, has felicitously summed up the spirit of his philosophy at the 
close of The Last Puritan: “After life is over and the world has gone up in 
smoke, what realities might the spirit in us still call its own save the form of 
those very illusions which have made up our story ?” 

For the reader who desires to trace in one volume the main tendencies and 
facets of Santayana’s thought, a well chosen set of selections has been prepared 
by Professor Irwin Edman. Himself a most competent and sympathetic in- 
terpreter, Professor Edman has prefaced these selections with a lucid and 
lyrical introductory essay. 

Whoever has caught the vision of Santayana’s emancipating aesthetic 
naturalism will know better than words can tell wherein philosophic orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy consist. In “the philosophy of Santayana” we have a sump- 
tuous feast for the mind: the aesthetics of sense and beauty ; the morals of life 
and reason; the drama of atoms and fancies; the consummate artistry of 
poetry and philosophy; and the ontology of matter and essence, and of truth 
and spirit. And in what Professor Van Meter Ames in a recent book has called 
Santayana’s “aesthetic way of life’ we have a comprehensive application of typ- 
ical philosophic attitudes: Platonic aspiration, Aristotelian sobriety, Epicurean 
detachment, Scholastic discrimination, and modern many-sidedness, the whole 
being pervaded by Socratic self-knowledge and a humane and urbane wisdom. 

Ricuarp Hope. 


THE RELIGION OF COMMUNITY 


Tue Structure oF Reticious Experience, The Terry Lectures for 1936, by 
Joun Macmourray. Yale University Press, $1.50. 


HERE is nothing short of a rediscovery of religion in this little book: 

mature religion, empirical religion, personal religion, social religion, radical 
religion. The interpretation it offers is so important for our times, so thorough- 
going in its recasting of traditional assumptions, so cleansing in its effect on 
current confusions, that it deserves to be seen in a broader setting than that of 
the immediate present. It has a place in the historic effort to release the modern 
spirit from the bonds of supernaturalism. 
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Modern science made its first impact on religious thought through the con- 
cept of law. The heirs of Kepler, Galileo and Newton thought of nature as a 
vast machine; its intelligibility was in the uniform, universal laws of its motion. 
Law suggested a lawgiver. This was their notion of God: God, “the architect 
of the mechanism of the world, the monarch of the divine city of spirits” (Leib- 
niz) ; God, “who made and governs the world, and will judge it in righteous- 
ness” (Butler). Even Kant, the last of the men of the Enlightenment, and its 
destroyer, could only think of God as the moral providence of the universe, who 
would not leave moral obedience unrewarded with happiness. Thus the eight- 
eenth century was content with a supernatural deity, so long as its operation 
in the world was confined to the maintenance of natural and moral law. 

The externality of this deity disquieted the Romantics. They sought God 
in the immediacy of direct experience; an immediacy that no First Cause, 
Architect, Governor or Judge could satisfy. So they turned from the God of 
speculative reason to the God of feeling; from the lawfulness of the cosmos 
to its organic unity. Religion was their vital experience of this organic unity ; 
their sense of “absolute dependence” upon the Infinite Whole. It was an inti- 
mate, individual experience. ‘Absolute dependence” did not impair their 
sense of heightened self-consciousness; it did not subordinate them to an im- 
personal universe. They naturalized spirit by spiritualizing nature. In the 
religious consciousness, says Schleiermacher, “the antithesis between self and 
not-self disappears, and all is comprehended as identical with the subject.” 
The romantic triumph was to “lead back externality into internality,” as Hegel 
put it; to bring not only nature, but also the transcendent, the infinite, the 
eternal into the innermost privacy of human feeling. “That which we call 
heaven,” says Fichte, “does not lie beyond the grave; it is even here diffused 
around us, and its light arises in every pure heart.” Idealism was the price that 
the nineteenth century paid for its victory over supernaturalism. 

Macmurray detests idealism. He speaks of it somewhere as a pathological 
condition of the human mind. He finds the test of reality in action—material, 
objective action. “The given in our experience is the objective activity in which 
we relate ourselves, in the process of living our lives, to things other than our- 
selves.” It is “objectivity,” which he defines in an earlier work as “the capacity 
to stand in conscious relation to that which is not ourselves.” In personality 
“the antithesis between self and not-self” does not disappear. On the contrary, 
the maintenance of that antithesis is the guarantee of rationality and the 
foundation of religion. At this point Macmurray is at one with the Barthians. 
Like them, he conceives religion as man’s relation to the Other. Where they 
differ is in the interpretation of the Other. The Barthians are romantic super- 
naturalists. They find a glow of intimate emotion in the adoration of a tran- 
scendent Other, while the Romantic idealists found it in the contemplation of the 
immanent Self. Both achieve a heightened self-feeling : Schleiermacher dwell- 
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ing upon the infinite significance of man and his original perfection, Barth 
upon the infinite insignificance of man and his original depravity. For his 
understanding of Otherness Macmurray leaves this world of feeling with its 
melodramatic contrasts. He goes to life; not organic, biological life, but ra- 
tional, human life, which is conscious cooperation. He finds the Other in the 
experience of mutuality. 

Mutuality is interdependence. This is its material foundation. But it is more. 
It is its reflection in idea, its appreciation in emotion. It is the consciousness of 
community, supervening upon the fact of community, transcending present 
achievement in the vision of possibility. Here is enacted the drama of estrange- 
ment, guilt, forgiveness, reconciliation, the eternal drama of religion. Here 
hatred must be overcome in love, and community, broken in consciousness, 
must be reaffirmed in intention that it may be extended in action. This is “the 
spiritual world to which, by our transcendence of the natural order, we belong” : 
“not another world, but the natural world known and intended.” The Other 
of religion is discovered in the cooperative community. That community sus- 
tains our bodies and commands our spirits. Our material being is the sign of 
its existence. Our spiritual being is the promise of its growth. “The function 
of religion is to increase the scope and the complexity of human cooperation by 
creating, sustaining and expressing the union of persons in a spiritual family or 
a spiritual brotherhood.” 

Supernaturalism is the frustration of this function. It arises whenever con- 
sciousness is dissociated from action, idea and emotion from fact. Then “reli- 
gion becomes a private matter for the individual. It is no longer essentially 
a matter of real mutuality, but a relation of the individual in reflection to his 
own ideals and aspirations.” An imaginary world is built up, which provides a 
retreat from reality and its demands for action. This world is unreal; but it 
cannot be recognized as unreal, else its value as a retreat would be destroyed. 
It must be, therefore, projected to another realm of reality, “at once real and 
beyond the possibility of direct experience, for it must be a world in which we 
are not called upon to act in practica! 

The most significant contribution oi tnis book is its insistence upon the dy- 
namic fusion of traditional opposites: body and mind, nature and spirit, fact 
and possibility, reason and feeling, science and art. Macmurray brings together 
the faith in reason of the eighteenth century with the immediacy of feeling of 
the nineteenth. Science seeks universal connections; art celebrates intrinsic 
value. Both are necessary to the experience of community. Science enlarges 
our understanding of law in terms of which cooperation may be extended. Art 
quickens our appreciation of unique values embodied in those whose life we 
share. Religion which embraces art without science, or science without art, is 
self-defeating. The Romantics were the nationalists of the nineteenth century ; 
they will be the fascists of today. Dogmatic liberalism, the heir of Locke’s utili- 
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tarianism, is pitiable in its barrenness, dangerous in its pride. If civilization is 
destroyed in our day, it will perish because its passion is without wisdom, its 
knowledge without faith. It will perish for lack of religion. 

Many facile criticisms will almost certainly be made of this book. It will be 
said that it is not “Christian.” The answer is in Chapters V-VII of Creative 
Society. It will be said (indeed, it is said, on the cover supplied by the pub- 
lishers) that it is “humanistic.” The answer lies again in Creative Society: 
“The integration of man with man is itself only part of the integration of man 
with the world. ... The idea of Man cannot be substituted for the idea of God.” 

I find Macmurray a difficult writer. I am not forgetting “the truly beautiful 
lucidity” praised by the reviewers. It is this lucidity, purchased at the expense 
of simplification, compression, omission, which leaves many of my questions 
unanswered. Take, for example, his argument for God (pp. 51f.), “The 
universal, therefore, must be a universal person to whom the self stands in uni- 
versal relation.” The “therefore” in that context seems to me a clear non 
sequitur. But probably I do not understand the argument. Someone who does 
understand it might explain this in the form of a note to CHRISTENDOM. 

But what I do understand of Macmurray convinces me that he offers us a 
major signpost on the road which we must travel. I see him surprisingly close 
at fundamental points to Wieman and Reinhold Niebuhr. I do not mean 
Niebuhr’s Impossible Possibility and Transcendent Unity of Essence and 
Existence. I mean his passionate realism about the broken community, his 
passionate sensitiveness to the Christian imperative. Macmurray is simpler 
than Wieman, also more disciplined by his study of Marx in the material basis 
of spiritual values. But they stand together in their rejection of idealism, in their 
empirical religion, in their rational faith in a God who is love. 

GREGORY VLASTOS. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Tue WELL oF EncuisH, by BLANCHE Mary Ketiy. Harper and Brothers, $3. 

Tue MertapuysicaL Ports, A Study in Religious Experience, by Hexen C. 
Wuire. The Macmillan Company, $3. 

Joun Locke snp ENcuisu LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, b y KEn- 
NETH MacLean. Yale University Press, $2.50. 


HE Well of English is also the well of the Christian religion. This is the 

thesis of a masterful and effective book by Dr. Blanche Mary Kelly which 
deals with the whole tale of English literature from the earliest days to our own 
time. Dr. Kelly is a competent scholar and she amply proves her contention 
that at its deepest and best and in its most nobly characteristic aspects English 
literature bears the unmistakable and often the defining influence of the Chris- 
tian religion. More often than we would think—until we have made such a 
careful examination as that conducted by Dr. Kelly—English literature is found 
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to be Christianity turned into lovely poetry and commanding prose. And 
something structural in moral quality and spiritual meaning is given even to 
the less obviously Christian writing by the penetrating presence of the Christian 
religion in the life out of which the literature has come. 

To be sure, Dr. Kelly is a devout and able Roman Catholic. When a thing 
is Christian she claims it for her own communion. And when it is ugly and 
less than noble she is a little too likely to call it Protestant. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Bunyan, her judgment is definitely warped. But on the whole her work 
is splendidly sound and sure-footed. Quite delightfully Miss Kelly follows John 
Ruskin in calling the Middle Ages the “bright ages’”—and the phrase is less sur- 
prising now than it would have been to the ordinary cultivated reader a few 
years ago. 

One gets a very satisfying and positive note when she writes: “Then came 
Christianity ; and every element in an apparently chaotic universe fitted into 
its place.” “Man at last came to an understanding of himself in terms of 
what he meant to God. He found himself endowed with a value beyond any- 
thing he could have been taught by mere self-esteem.” “The whole of Christen- 
dom fell upon its knees and remained there for a thousand years. .. . And in 
that posture it wrote most of its literature.” 

There are stout and hard words ready, however, when Miss Kelly feels that 
they are needed. She speaks of the “torrential filth and incredible licentiousness 
of the work of Dryden, Congreve,” and others of that group. “Many of them 
were unquestionably brilliantly witty, but their brilliance resembles the phos- 
phorescence of decay.”’ One comes upon bits of criticism with a sudden flash of 
penetration: “Blake’s poetry is filled with the confusion and darkness of a gen- 
erous and courageous mind struggling with problems beyond its capacity to 
solve.” ‘But what the Romantics, especially the later Romantics, needed was a 
law, a discipline of the faculties which would bring order into the house of their 
souls by subordinating the lower faculties to the higher.” “Housman uses 
Shropshire as Hardy used Wessex, as the local habitation of the universal ill.” 
In the Forsyte menage you find “a life which is devoid of dramatic interest 
because it is wholly without spiritual significance.” “The word morality in 
Lawrence’s vocabulary carries the exact opposite of its historic meaning.” “For 
several centuries the English people have been subsisting upon the remnants 
of a culture whose basic principles they denied.” So we have the modern critic 
who “‘inclines to give his private preferences the force of law.” In brilliant ap- 
preciation and in corrosive criticism Miss Kelly conducts her argument. 

In The Metaphysical Poets Helen C. White has made an intimate study of 
John Donne, George Herbert, Richard Crashaw, Henry Vaughan and Thomas 
Traherne. It is really as she says a study in religious experience. But it is a 
particular type of religious experience seen against a very ample background of 
knowledge of the intellectual life which made the metaphysical poets possible. 
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The consideration of mysticism which is inevitably a part of the study reveals 
once and again a mind of singular penetration. ‘The contemplative does not 
remain helpless before the impact of experience.” It surrenders “but it is a 
selective surrender.” Sharp epigrams are always at the author’s disposal for 
expressing a judgment. “Donne kept to his rule that the abuse of a thing is no 
reason for destroying it.” The metaphysical poets possessed intellectual struc- 
ture, varied learning and a desire to find for the most complex and unusual 
aspects of their thought words of living force, and they had an audience made 
up of people who could understand them. 

The portrait of Donne particularly is drawn with skill and meticulous 
care, a libertine who was a theologian, a man whose surrender to the body was 
always haunted by the clear astringent vigor of the mind, a sensualist who 
could yet respond with utter simplicity to a noble human love, and whose final 
surrender to the divine love never led him to underestimate what he had mis- 
used. He was a man of calculation who could forget all calculation at the de- 
mand of a grand passion ; a man immersed in life who saw death more clearly 
than most men have seen it ; a man of the world who became with all the com- 
mitment of his tempestuous nature a man of God; and a man who put all this 
into verse of singular honesty and of massive intellectual power. “He had to 
take possession of his experience with his mind before he could count it his.” 

George Herbert realized the spiritual possibilities of the institutions of the 
church. “For him these things did not stifle or usurp the place of personal 
spiritual life, but they recharged it and nourished it.” Richard Crashaw used 
certain words in such a fashion that “one begins to wonder if they had not for 
Crashaw some richer access of meaning, now perhaps lost to us, that kept their 
ceaseless repetition fresh and moving.” We find in him “the ritualistic use of 
images, in which the connotations that never can be exhausted freshen and 
enliven ceaseless repetition, where the emotional whole is served rather than 
hindered by repetition.” In Vaughan “there is more of the ranging of Christian 
humanism . . . not only in his choice of materials for translation but also in the 
responsiveness he shows to the various influences of the age” than for instance 
in Herbert. Vaughan’s poetry “is always carrying the responsive reader be- 
yond itself.” In Vaughan you have ‘“‘a very general and elemental and diffused 
mysticism, of swift insights and flashes of vision.” Of all these men one can say 
what Miss White says finely of Herbert: “they will not be content to rest until 
they have restored the realm of poetry to the kingdom of grace!” You get 
deeply into the whole matter when you read: “Very diverse elements go to 
their making, and in the course of their history they move through very diverse 
worlds ; yet always they seem to carry their own world with them.” 

This study of the metaphysical poets is made by one who makes no claim 
to the possession of the quality of spiritual genius she is interpreting, but her 


work is competent, it is sympathetic, and it shows a remarkable quality of 
spiritual understanding. 
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There is a sense in which John Locke and English Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century by Kenneth MacLean arouses one’s interest at once. The author knows 
his sources. He has a keen mind with a swift scent for the pertinent fact. And 
he has written a study so meticulously careful and wide ranging that the reader 
must know the eighteenth century very well indeed if he does not come upon 
many an accession of fresh knowledge. There is a clear and adequate analysis 
of the contents of Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding. And all 
the while you see its thoughts, its processes of analysis, and its very phrases 
invading the minds of Locke’s contemporaries and successors and bending their 
thought and expression to the quality of his own. Poets like Pope, brilliant 
skeptics like Bolingbroke, men on the side of the angels like Addison, writers of 
fiction edged with mental analysis like Sterne, novelists of the world like Henry 
Fielding—all feel the touch of the master’s hand and hear the call of the 
master’s voice as they read Locke. 

In Mr. MacLean’s essay one is not reading about the eighteenth century. * 
Here the eighteenth century speaks for itself. The book is a finely documented 
source book rather than itself a work of finished artistry composed by one who 
stands off and surveys his materials with large perspective. Mr. MacLean is 
sure to go on from work of such sound craftsmanship to even more penetrating 
criticism and to creative writing of his own. 

Lynn Harotp Houcu. 


THE CONCEPT OF HISTORY 
Tue MEaninc oF History, by NicHouas BerpyaEv. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3. 
Tue INTERPRETATION OF History, by Pau Titxicu. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$2.50. 

NE of the most striking features of the present intellectual scene is the 
revival of the idea of conflict as central in human experience. The happy 
day when conflict within man and between men was to be obliterated has van- 
ished both in history and in theory, and we are now told that psychology and 
ethics are concerned with the toleration of conflict rather than its abandonment. 
In the two present volumes the theory of conflict attains metaphysical propor- 
tions. For neither Berdyaev nor Tillich is writing merely of historical method, 
but rather of the cosmic setting of human history. And in this setting alone, they 

both agree, can history find its true meaning. 

The similarity between the two authors is striking. Both are refugees who 
were formerly radicals in their own country but proved to be unorthodox rad- 
icals from the standpoints of the revolutions in their respective countries ; and 
so Berdyaev, the erstwhile lecturer in Soviet Moscow, is exiled to Paris, and 
Tillich, the German socialist, is exiled to America. Furthermore, both are men 
trained in the philosophical tradition of German idealism, both are especially 
impressed by Schelling, and both regard the obscure mystic Jakob Boehme as 
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furnishing a significant corrective for contemporary thinking. Are these books, 
then, a mere revival of Schelling and Bochme, or abortive interpretations born 
of frustration in professional life? I think not. Both men have caught the pro- 
found mood of disillusionment and the temperamental resistance to optimism 
which lie at the bottom of the thinking of our generation of war-scarred minds. 

The war is not the whole explanation, however, even though it left us so 
bitterly critical and resentful toward the respectable fallacies which had en- 
gendered the disaster and its hypocritical sequel at Paris. Deep in the culture 
of our time there struggle two opposed views of human life. One of them is 
confident of the onward march of man triumphant in his use of scientific 
method, the other is beset with the acute awareness of our frustration at the very 
points where science is supposed to serve humanity. The one is heartily proud 
of man’s achievements and the beauties of human life; the other is oppressed 
by the abiding frailties of human nature and the perennial defeats of human 
ambition. One of them rejoices in the ordering of life where determinate pat- 
terns are formed, the other senses the profound longings to which these patterns 
deny satisfaction so that explosion seems inevitable. This fundamental oppo- 
sition cannot be gainsaid, but it can be ignored. It is the contribution of these 
men that they have made this opposition the clue to their religious thinking. 

This is quite explicit in Tillich, who devotes a long prefatory section to the 
elaboration of the conflicts he has found within himself. In the face of such 
conflict a realistic view of life, he feels, must take both horns of the dilemma. 
Yet it is intolerable to the mind seeking the wherefore of this struggle that the 
answer could lie in an absolute contrast, though all areas of our experience in- 
volve us in such contradictions. His principle for thinking—solution is hardly 
the word—is that of “the abyss,” the ultimate reality in all situations, an abyss 
containing the struggle of the vital and the formal elements. All things reveal 
a conflict between self-realization in some determinate form and self-destruc- 
tion whereby the form is broken that creative advance may be made into the 
boundless. Only the divine, which is unity of meaning and denial of destruc- 
tive force, can overcome this “demonic” character of all things temporal. But 
the divine is not timeless, as the Logos theology asserted. Rather is it the fullness 
of time, the kazros. But the individual is at each point of decision expressing 
a consummation, a kairos, which makes the decision fateful. Here the past and 
the future are bound together in the decision. But a decision is not only the 
expression of one’s fate ; it is also the manifestation of one’s freedom. Here one 
chooses to accept or to deny the fact that there is meaning in the situation be- 
yond its demonic conflict, to accept or deny the unconditioned. 

There are places in Tillich’s book where he seems to be almost pragmatic. 
Perhaps it is the idealist background asserting itself. For instance, he insists that 
the great fallacy is that of ascribing absolute value or truth to human experi- 
ences and judgments which are inevitably relative to the place occupied by the 
individual in the stream of history. It is because of this that a man’s practical 
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decision has import for knowledge; for he changes his position, and hence his 
point of view, by the decision which he makes. Yet the possibility of making 
such decisions is what is meant by freedom. Thus freedom to make decisions 
is the prerequisite of making the decision which is fated at a given point in the 
objective situation. 

Now this is a subtle and obscure point. It suggests the answer to Jonathan 
Edwards’ problem and to John Dewey’s; but only in a formal way. Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Tillich’s style is so abstract that we are not allowed to see how 
this solves the problem concretely. 

It is at this same point that Berdyaev presses most heavily in his writings, 
which are from beginning to end a desperate insistence that man’s freedom be 
maintained. In the present volume, however, little light is thrown on the nature 
of this freedom. What he does say is that the creation of Adam myth, which 
conveys the truth that ‘“‘a drama of love and freedom unfolding itself between 
God and his other self, which he loves and for whose reciprocal love he thirsts,” 
is the clue to the basis of human freedom. 

The other major emphasis in both volumes is the stress upon the eschatolog- 
ical basis of historical meaning. This point is developed by way of a historical 
survey in Berdyaevy, while Tillich deals with it more analytically and abstractly ; 
but the theoretical framework is essentially the same in both cases. To Amer- 
icans who generalize about the static character of the Absolute it will be a 
striking discovery that both treatises insist that, as Berdyaev puts it, “time exists 
for the very essence of being.’ This is the insight that distinguishes Hebraic 
from Hellenic thought, and it implies that history is an expression of divine 
activity which is time-ful and which carries the ultimate meaning of history 
in a self-fulfillment. But this is no monistic view, for there is struggle forever 
between the ‘“‘false” view of time which treats the temporal as self-contained, 
and the “true” time for which historical time is but an epoch. Hence the eternal 
perpetually expresses itself in time but also struggles to transcend the temporal. 
And this is the eschatological conception familiar to Christian theology. It is not 
an end-point in time, nor is it a negation of the temporal ; but it is the meaning 
of historical events when seen in their character of partial fulfillment of that 
which is moving toward complete fulfillment. Consequently such historical 
end-points as utopias and such interpretations as that of steady historical prog- 
ress are rejected. 

What, then, is to be said of such an approach? Whatever is said must be 
written with acknowledgment that the rich suggestiveness of these volumes far 
surpasses any such summary and arbitrary selection of the argument as I have 
made. But what of the crucial question? Does one’s admission that life is ex- 
perienced as a series of conflicts and contradictions which we cannot resolve 
require one to resort to the concept (if concept it be) of an abyss whose mean- 
ing defies human exploration? If we are to judge by past experience we must 
say yes; for the self-assured vocabularies which have been offered for solutions 
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have an odor of dry-rot about them. Shall we then turn skeptic? I think we 
must. But can we rest in skepticism? Apparently we cannot, for our every 
concrete decision is a denial of any full skepticism. Two ways are then open to 
us: cither we can affirm a solution beyond our ken as a necessary postulate and 
relegate it to the Omniscient, whence it returns to us by revelation ; or we can 
accept the relativity of our knowledge as a limitation (perhaps a fatal limita- 
tion) upon human action. In the latter event we shall go forward humbly 
making our stumbling efforts as we may, while we acknowledge that our lives 
find meanings on the way, though we should not presume to claim for these 
meanings a divine prerogative. 

Here is the real heresy—the Barthians have put it well—that we should pre- 
tend to claim divinity for our small ends, verbalize them as we may. Then if we 
crave unity of meaning still, let us grant the palm to these dialectical thinkers ; 
for they have placed it beyond our grasp and saved us from intellectual pride. 
Non eritis sicut deus. 

Epwin Ewart AuBREY. 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE WAR 
BEFORE THE War, Srorigs IN DipLomacy, Vou. I, by G. P. Goocu. Longmans, 
Green & Company, $4. 
Tue War IN Out ine, by Lippett Hart. Random House, $2. 
War Memoirs 1917-1918, Vou. V, by Davin Litoyp Georce. Little, Brown @ 
Company, $3. 
HESE three books are about the men who made the war. The first is 
concerned with five of the civilian leaders whose diplomacy prepared the 
setting for the struggle. The other two deal with the war itself and especially 
with the military men who waged it. 

Dr. Gooch has discussed the diplomatic policies of five of the pre-war leaders. 
Each, he thinks, was in the grip of a national tradition founded on geography. 
Landsdowne, as British foreign secretary from 1900 to 1905, inherited an ex- 
pansionist tradition based on an island position and sea power. After an era 
of splendid isolation he found Great Britain marooned “morally no less than 
politically” by the Boer War. He presided over the fruitless efforts to make an 
alliance with Germany, concluded one with Japan, in order to check Russia, 
and achieved a general reconciliation with France in 1904, which was merely 
“a colonial agreement, nothing more. The intention of encircling Germany 
never entered his head.” He nevertheless stood by France in the first Morocco 
crisis and was disgusted when Delcassé was ousted in France. 

Delcassé’s mission was the old craving of France for her “natural frontiers.” 
He swallowed the humiliation of Fashoda, veered toward Germany, then ex- 
panded the Franco-Russian Alliance, won over Italy, formed the entente with 
Britain and tightened France’s hold on Morocco, only to be driven out of polit- 
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ical life by the influence of Germany, the one proud power which he had neg- 
lected to placate. His seven years of power, ending in 1907, had weakened the 
Triple Alliance and strengthened its rivals. 

Biilow, ruling in Germany from 1897 to 1909, found no geographic prin- 
ciple to guide him and completed the abandonment of Bismarck’s policy that 
Germany must not antagonize both England and Russia. Isvolski, on the other 
hand, was the instrument of Russia’s eternal urge toward warm water ports, an 
instinctive movement of such elemental strength as to be “beyond good and evil.” 
In the first half of his rule he appears as an able, wise statesman ; at the close 
he is an embittered man ruined by having failed to get written verification of his 
bargain with Aehrenthal for the straits. The latter was a dominating man who 
restored Austria’s self-respect, raised her prestige, and set in motion the forces 
which destroyed the monarchy he sought to save. 

The author traces the diplomacy of each of the five men in chapters aver- 
aging eighty pages in length. There is necessarily some repetition in the five 
sections, but if most students do not wish to read the entire book, they will find 
any one of the five accounts valuable in giving a whole view of the diplomatic 
achievements of one of the chief actors in the prelude to war. Dr. Gooch in- 
tends to add a second volume, covering Grey, Poincaré, Bethmann Hollweg, 
Sazonov and Berchtold. It may be hoped that in the projected work the full 
dates of events will be included more frequently. 

The statesmen made mistakes enough, but nothing which they did could 
compare with the stupidities and obstinacies of the military men, once they got 
the reins in their hands. The War in Outline is a condensation of Captain 
Liddell Hart’s History of the World War. It is a small book, but large enough 
to destroy any lingering faith in the abilities of generals to conduct modern 
warfare. Scarcely one of the chief commanders won any laurels for compe- 
tence. Von Moltke launched an engine which he was incapable of controlling, 
lost track of it, and cracked when it was hurled back. Von Kluck neglected to 
send out air patrols and was caught exposed after he and his fellow generals 
had marched their men to exhaustion. Joffre, a front for a group of officers 
with Napoleonic delusions, almost refused Gallieni permission to strike the blow 
from Paris which won the first battle of the Marne. Joffre denuded Verdun of 
guns and troops before it was attacked and presided over ponderous offensives 
until France was jaded and sick of the useless slaughter. 

Haig stands out as the most colossal failure of all. Lloyd George’s strictures 
on him in his earlier memoirs are fully borne out. Haig had delusions in the 
original retreat from Mons. In the Aisne advance he was excessively cautious. 
After the German machine guns had paralyzed all Allied attacks for months 
he opposed increasing the Allied supply. It was due to Lloyd George that the 
army got the machine guns. Filled with a sense of destiny, Haig determined 
to deliver a great knock-out blow to the enemy. He blindly launched 60,000 
heavily loaded men in a close mass during the Somme offensive of 1916—to be 
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mowed down in one day. Determined to smash through before the Americans 
arrived, he first deceived his government and then drove through the Passchen- - 
daele offensive in 1917 against all evidence that a bombardment would destroy 
the drainage system of what had been a swamp and convert it into a bottomless 
sea of mud. Telling the war cabinet that he would avoid any heavy losses, he 
made vast preparations in public and then for weeks drove his men to death in 
the mud until 400,000 had been lost. In 1918 his stubbornness defeated the 
plan for an inter-Allied reserve to combat the grand German offensive of that 
year, and when the attack began, his pique and inertia resulted in the sacrifice 
of the British Fifth Army. 

In lesser but sufficient degree, Hart’s recital of the calamities of the war leaves 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Cadorna and many other generals exposed as men 
who could not direct the great forces they commanded. With few exceptions, 
and they principally among the lesser commanders, the generals were impervi- 
ous either to ideas or to evidence presented to them. Having been sheltered for 
many years from the normal competitions of life by their high military rank, 
they retired to general headquarters and ran the war in disastrous seclusion. 
It was not until after the Passchendaele horror was over that one of Haig’s gen- 
erals actually went down to see the battlefield—bursting into tears with the cry, 
“Great God, did we really send men to fight in that ?”’ Ensconced in their mili- 
tary minarets, the generals let their prejudices and preconceptions have free rein. 
They scoffed at new weapons and methods. Throughout the war huge masses 
of Allied cavalry were regularly brought up to ride through the great break that 
was never made. New methods, if finally tried, were used too timidly or clum- 
sily. For months the Russian generals persisted in sending their chief orders out 
by uncoded radio, to be picked up by the Germans and frustrated with ease in 
each campaign. 

If the footnotes to Liddell Hart’s record are desired they can be found in 
Lloyd George’s Volume V, covering the crucial years 1917 and 1918. His story 
deepens the impression that the Allies won largely because they did manage to 
rule the military chiefs on many occasions, while in Germany military dictator- 
ship proved that the unlimited employment of force has irremediable defects. 
Lloyd George’s account of the intransigence of his chief of staff, Sir William 
Robertson, indicates that Robertson aspired to be the Ludendorff of Britain. 
Grasping for power, a clique of British soldiers did not scruple to publish, 
through Colonel Repington, the chief military secret of the Allied plan of cam- 
paign for 1918. 

Other chapters contain new accounts of the feud between Clemenceau and 
Foch, the abortive peace negotiations in Switzerland between Smuts and Mens- 
dorff (for Austria), the collapse of Russia, the long duel between Haig and 
Petain over the extension of the British front, and the sustained effort of all the 
Allied leaders to break down Pershing’s insistence upon an independent Amer- 
ican army. The Allies cried incessantly for the shipping of infantry, leaving the 
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artillery and other paraphernalia behind, but though they won Wilson and 
Baker they could never overcome Pershing, except in minor degree. 

Whether all of Lloyd George’s points be finally sustained or not, his narrative 
contains many significant accounts and documents. The record of what he did, 
as revealed also in the War in Outline, seems to establish him as a great war 
leader, more effective in winning the war than any general on either side. 
Winston Churchill also fares well in both books as a man who had ideas and 
took chances, some of which justified themselves. 

The three books together constitute an overwhelming demonstration of the 
need for enough international government to prevent the plunging of humanity 
into the unspeakable chaos of anarchy and futility which is war. 

D. F. FLemine. 


HEBREW CULTURAL ORIGINS 


Hesrew Onricins, by THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK. Harper & Brothers, $2. 
A History or RELIGION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Max Loenr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2. 


N Professor Meek’s interesting reconstruction of the early history of the He- 
brews, the Hurrian migration to the west is connected with the Abraham 
tradition (c. 1800 B. a.) ; the Hyskos avalanche (c. 1750) with the Abraham 
and Joseph stories, and the Habirn invasion of Canaan with that of the He- 
brew tribes under Joshua (c. 1425), who were organized by Joshua at Shechem 
into the confederacy of Israel and settled in the middle and northern parts of 
Canaan. The tribe of Levi alone migrated to Egypt, was oppressed there under 
Rameses II, delivered after the death of Seti II (c. 1200) by Moses, led by 
him to the Negeb, where it entered into a covenant with Yahweh and thus be- 
came a member of the southern confederacy of the tribes who under the leader- 
ship of Judah invaded Canaan from the south and occupied most of the land 
south of Jerusalem (c. 1175 B. c.). These southerners were a different people 
from the northerners, with a different tradition and different religion ; and only 
for a brief period in the time of David and Solomon were they ever united. 
This was of fundamental significance for the entire history. 

After the discussion of the origin of Hebrew law, which comes to the usual 
conclusions, the differences between Israel and Judah are brought out glar- 
ingly in the lecture on the origin of the Hebrew God. Yahweh (probably = 
“the blows’’), originally a storm god of the Negeb with a shifting habitat (Sinai, 
Horeb, Kadesh) became Judah’s tribal god [why ? when? how? ]. The Kenites 
learned to worship him when they became fused with the Judeans [when ?], and 
from them in turn Moses when he married a Kenite woman. He won his Levite 
tribesmen in Egypt for Yahweh, and they became his ardent protagonists when 
he delivered them from Egyptian slavery. At Kadesh they united with Judah 
and her subject tribes and settled with them in the south of Canaan. 
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For the northerners Yahweh was an alien god and remained so until his cult 
was forced upon them by David when he “conquered the north” (p. 109). 
However, even before David ardent missionaries had gone from the south to 
convert the north to Yahweh—the Levites! They had, by this time, become 
his priests in connection with an unsuccessful conspiracy with the Simeonites 
“against the growing dominance of Judah in the southern confederacy” (p. 
123). Simeon had lost its tribal existence as a result, but the Levites had saved 
themselves by renouncing “all earthly aspirations” and offering to become 
priests of Yahweh. As worshipers of their tribal god, the snake, they were 
reputed as possessing occult mantic power. This stood them now in good stead 
and made them welcome as priests to the Judeans. As such they gave up most 
of their tribal cult but not without grafting some of it upon Yahwism. In their 
missionary propaganda these Levites were opposed by the priests of the tribal 
god of Ephraim, the bull god, whose cult had absorbed elements from the 
Canaanite fertility cult of Adad, whose symbol was the bull. These priests 
traced their ancestry back to Aaron, “the traditional founder of the bull cult 
of the north” (p. 135). 

In spite of their opposition the Levites gained zealous adherents, Eli, Samuel, 
the Nebiim. And when David became king, Yahweh became the national god 
and his religion the state religion. But not for long! Jeroboam “re-established 
the bull cult as the official religion of the north” (p. 158) and the Aaronites 
as the state priesthood (p. 162). Yahwism continued as a private cult, and 
under Jeroboam’s reign and afterwards, the Yahwist party headed by prophets 
carried on its propaganda till finally with the help of the army in the revolution 
of Jehu Yahwism became again the official state religion of the north. But it 
was fused with the bull worship. Against this the prophets fought until they 
finally gained their end, at least apparently, in the adoption of the law of 
Deuteronomy as the law of the state which forbade all rites of the fertility cult. 
How Yahwism developed into real monotheism, independently of Babylonia 
and Egypt, as a result of the intolerance of the spirit of the prophets is shown 
in the final lecture. 

This summary shows that this is a book of great learning and independent 
thinking. It is clear, interesting and stimulating. But some of its important 
positions are highly speculative. Such positions are the identification of the 
Hebrews in Egypt with the Levites, and with them alone, in spite of the tradi- 
tion of the northern tribes which connects them with their ancestor Joseph ; the 
story of how these worshipers of the snake god became first Yahweh worshipers 
and later his priests, and of their missionary propaganda among the bull wor- 
shipers of the north; the overstressing of the differences—racial, political and 
religious—between the south and the north which makes the consciousness of 
kinship on the part of both and the adoption of the name Israel and of Israel’s 
literature by Judah a great riddle. To single out one point: How could Deborah 
rally the bull worshipers to Yahweh? Was she a convert of the Levite mission- 
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aries of Yahweh? Had she, together with them, carried on a successful Yahweh 
propaganda among the northern tribes? And why did she not expect help from 
the Judeans if she appealed to their god and if it was he who gave the north- 
erners the victory? A historian needs facts and also a trained imagination for 
the interpretation of history. The difficulty with early Hebrew history is that 
the facts are as yet so few and far between and imagination must supply so 
much that any reconstruction, however suggestive, can only be tentative, and 
one has every reason to be careful in speaking of “facts” and “evidences.” 

Several minor points may be made: The translation of Exod. 3:15, “This has 
always been my name” (p. 85) is not true to the original, which has l’6lam 
not m’dlam. The statement that El Shaddai was Yahweh, “earliest title and 
most frequent one in the early period,” is based on the improved assertion 
of the latest source P. When one reads, “In his first enthusiasm [after Saul had 
been converted to Yahwism by Samuel] he gave his first-born son a Yahweh 
name, Jonathan,” one asks, when? at birth? or are we to suppose that he 
changed his name, for Jonathan was a powerful warrior soon afterwards? 
“But the early enthusiasm waned, and with his fourth son he reverted to the bull 
cult, giving him the name of Ish-baal.” According to I Sam. 14:49 his name 
was Ish-vi, that is Ishio = Ish-Yahweh. Who changed his name? Saul? and 
when? All of which shows that this valuable, learned, and suggestive book 
must be read with discrimination. 

The book by Max Loehr is the newest volume in the International Library of 
Christian Knowledge and is a translation of the third fully revised edition of 
Professor Loehr’s Alttestamentliche Religions-Geschichte, which he had pub- 
lished in 1930, the year before he died, in the Sammlung Goeschen. In a suc- 
cinct and lucid outline of the history of religion in the Old Testament, which 
deserves to be widely used, the author gives a fine treatment, free from wild 
speculation, of the ordinarily accepted critical view of the development. The 
translation is good, it misses the idiom only very occasionally, for example, 
“Weidenbach” is not = “Meadowbrook” (p. 79) but “willow brook” ; “I am 
dumb. Open not my mouth” (p. 161) should be “I open not . . .” ; “Accord- 
ing to the decree thou dost lead me” should be “According to thy counsel 


(Ratschluss)....” But these are negligible points. 
J. A. BEWER. 


CuLTURE AND CONSCIENCE, by WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM and HERBERT 
Gorpon May. University of Chicago Press, $2.50. 


HAT is the true function of the historian? Has he réached the bound- 

\ \ ary line of his proper field when he has carefully assembled, sifted and 
correlated his data, as many historians contend? This “archeological study 
of the new religious past in ancient Palestine” is orientated in the view that the 
historian’s task involves larger social responsibilities. In addition to supple- 
menting our knowledge and appreciation of the past, he must deepen and en- 
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rich our understanding of the present, and thus equip us for sanely charting 
society’s future course. Such is the task which Professors Graham and May 
have set for themselves in Culture and Conscience and they have done it ex- 
ceptionally well. 7 

Primary among the numerous elements that combined to condition Hebrew 
culture was the “Land of Promise” itself, bridging as it does Africa and Asia 
and their two great rival civilizations. Recent archeological discoveries dis- 
close the fact that Palestine was inhabited by Neanderthal man in the Lower 
Paleolithic Age. But the material remnants thus far unearthed offer little of 
cultic significance. The evidence of skeletal deposits from this whole Stone Age 
would seem to warrant the deduction that these early settlers in Palestine ob- 
served a mortuary cult, essentially man-centered in point of view, animistic 
and predating the conception of a world order and the consequent birth of 
conscience. Virtually this same condition obtains down through the Early 
Bronze Age. “Egypt, indeed, reached in this age the ‘Dawn of Conscience’ 
while Palestine still lagged behind in the ‘Dawn of Culture.’ ” 

But during the latter part of the Middle Bronze Age (ca. 1800 to 1600 B.C.) 
and perhaps as the direct result of the Hyksos invasion, the evidence clearly 
indicates the centering of man’s interest in his environment. Wherever and 
however this interest arose, it was encouraged, stabilized, patterned and socially 
effectualized by religion. The material remains testify abundantly and con- 
vincingly to the development of a fertility cultus supplementing—not sup- 
planting—the ancient “Cult of the Dead.” This marks a most important ad- 
vance in the cultural life of the Canaanites and constitutes their most signifi- 
cant contribution to the Hebrew culture. “The hand which the past laid upon 
the infant Hebrew monarchy was not the hand of Sinai but the hand of Ca- 
naan. And it is because this is so that Palestine itself, and not the barren waste 
which lies to the south of it, is, to the Jew as well as to the gentile, ‘the Holy 
Land.’” But this Canaanitish heritage was a contribution not unmixed with 
evil. The prophets of the eighth century in Israel eloquently confirm the testi- 
mony of the cultic material deposits at this point. 

Following the political and ideological threads of Hebrew life through its 
tribal and national orders until the nation stood terrified and tottering under 
the pressure of Mesopotamian imperialism, the authors conclude that it was 
under this tension “that the seers, sages and scholars of the true Israel caught 
and transmitted to posterity . . . an ideal of a world unified by a culture which 
had been purged by the operations of a quickened and illumined conscience.” 

It is the group mores that generate and nurture both the individual and the 
social conscience. But conscience itself assumes a detached relation to the 
normic life and sits in judgment upon it. So conscience becomes regenerative, 
aiming at “transformation of the way of life.” In the light of this insight one 
may say that the distinctive contribution of Hebrew religious genius is rather 
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re-creative than creative; or, perhaps better, that whatever creativeness there 
is in it is born of its re-creative vitality and action. Its function was to preserve, 
restore, and revitalize within the race that which was of enduring ethical sig- 
nificance in the decadent cultures to which it had fallen heir. This regenera- 
tive quality of conscience, accommodating itself with happy flexibility to vary- 
ing historical emergencies and patterns, remained itself essentially unaltered 
in the Hebrew cultural experience, particularly in the endowment of the great 
religious leaders of Israel. It consistently expressed itself in terms of the social 
ethic. Even when following the exile men began to interpret God according 
to individual and personal conceptions, their attainment of the good life, 
whether here or hereafter, was always thought of as dependent upon moral 
rectitude. 

So now we take our place in the ongoing, unfolding cosmic order, pursuing 
the great quest. “The divine plan contemplates the attunement of human 
personality to the cosmic mind—the reflection, in human relationships, of the 
enfolding harmony and undergirding security with which the celestial bodies 
surround a planet on which lives a creature made in the image of God.” 

The work constitutes an important contribution to the literature of the field. 
The evidence is ably marshaled and the conclusions are well considered and 
sound. 

WivuiaM Y. BELL. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


Tue Preopre, Yes, by Cart Sanpsurc. Harcourt, Brace @ Company, $2.50. 
CATHEDRAL, by Eart Maruatt. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

More Poems, by A. E. Housman. Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 

SELECTED Poems or T. A. Daty. Harcourt, Brace @ Company, $2.50. 
Poems 1911-1936, by JoHN Hatt WuHEELOcK. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 
Nor So Derr As A WELL, by Dorotuy Parker. Viking Press, $2.50. 

Spe.y Acainst Trve, by Davip Morton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2. 

A Tropny or Arms, by Rutu Pitter. The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 
Dark.inc Paty, by Sara Barb Fietp. Random House, $2. 

PirrssuRGH MemoranpA, by Hantet Lone. Writers’ Editions, $2.50 


F these ten volumes of verse, at least half are of outstanding value. With 

the world containing so many more minor poets than major ones, this 

is a high proportion! Together, they give a picturesque revelation of contempo- 

rary states of mind—not much “theism” but a great deal of “the modern 
mood.” , 

One naturally begins with Sandburg. The People, Yes is an American epic 
written in the American language. Is it poetry? One wonders, as one does 
perhaps upon first looking into Whitman. Among lines which look like poetry, 
though they never rhyme, are interspersed long sentences—sometimes para- 
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graphs—of homely observations, pointed questions, and yarns told in the 
vernacular. It is queer but living poetry, a song of the people which I suspect 
may last to rank with Song of Myself. : 

The book is neither religious nor irreverent in mood, though it contains 
plenty of thoughts for sermons couched in language not to be used from pulpits. 
What it does in every line is to speak the hopes, burdens, wisecracking optimism 
and homespun wisdom of “that mystic behemoth, the people.” It has no 
visible organic structure—but perhaps that is the way the people are. It does 
have a beginning and an end, and the industrialized version of the tower of 
Babel story with which it opens is a fair sample of its style: 


And the masons couldn’t get what the hodcarriers said, 
The helpers handed the carpenters the wrong tools, 

Five hundred ways to say, “Who are you?” 

Changed ways of asking, “Where do we go from here?” 
Or of saying, “Being born is only the beginning,” 

Or, “Would you just as soon sing as make that noise?” 

Or, “What you don’t know won’t hurt you.” 

And the material-and-supply men started disputes 

With the hauling gangs and the building trades 

And the architects tore their hair over the blueprints 

And the bricklayers and the mule skinners talked back 

To the straw bosses who talked back to the superintendents 
And the signals got mixed ; the men who shovelled the bucket 
Hooted the hoisting men—and the job was wrecked. 


The two books of this list which lured me most were The People, Yes and 
Earl Marlatt’s Cathedral. The latter is as “totally other” as one could imagine 
—the only one of the ten overtly religious. Good religious poetry is as difficult 
as it is rare. Easy is the descent to moralism. But these poems are both good 
religion and good poetry. Gracefully constructed, they suggest the firmness 
and the lifting beauty of medieval spires. The volume gets its title from being 
arranged in thirteen groups named for the various parts of a cathedral or its 
service of worship. There are poems of many types—some whimsical, some 
majestic, all written with dignity and taste. One winces apprehensively at such 
bold titles as “Pierrot Discovers Bethlehem” or “Prince Charming Comes to 
Calvary” but the author manages to combine fancy with religion without 
corrupting either. The best single poem is “May Morning,” through which 
surges with elemental power the mystery of creation. 

Greater in craftsmanship but less satisfying in mood is A. E. Housman’s 
More Poems. This posthumous volume of verses by the distinguished author 
of A Shropshire Lad is a scholar’s requiem. The selection was made by the 
poet’s brother, Laurence Housman, in accordance with instructions giving 
permission for the publication of any poems deemed by him to be not inferior 
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to the average of Housman’s previous works. Serious, dignified, written with 
pathos and restraint, these poems suggest on every page the world’s cruelty 
and man’s loneliness within it. Here is no plaintive wail or blatant outcry, but 
the studied statement of an artist who makes this observation upon his work: 


They say my verse is sad : no wonder ; 
Its narrow measure spans 

Tears of eternity, and sorrow, 
Not mine, but man’s. 


This is for all ill-treated fellows 
Unborn and unbegot, 

For them to read when they’re in trouble 
And I am not. 


The poem, “For My Funeral,” epitomizes the author’s philosophy with moving 
poignancy. Its closing lines are: 


We now to peace and darkness 
And earth and thee restore 
Thy creature that thou madest 

And wilt cast forth no more. 


To go from this stately and haunting volume to T. A. Daly’s Selected Poems 
is to move to a very different climate. Whether this famous master of dialect 
verse lures you with Italian love glances or rollicking Irish wit, he always lures. 
He is resolved to “tread this old earth gaily,” and he takes you with him! This 
collection includes all of his best poems from his earlier books, and many of 
the verses are familiar. “Between Two Loves” is a favorite encore number— 
the tale of a troubled Italian lad who stands halting between pretty, singing 
Angela and strong Carlotta who “no look so beautiful—but she can cook.” 
“Da Wisa Child” in a sequel solves the dilemma by suggesting that he marry 
Angela and hire Carlotta to do the work! The barber always whistling “dat 
‘Trovatore’ tune”; Tony who carries the stones for his wall by hand to avoid 
disturbing the morning-glories with his wheelbarrow; a homesick Irish heart 
thrilling to the song of a thrush; “the ould apple woman,” who matches the 
claims of the quality to distinguished ancestry by being “a descendant of Eve, 
the first apple woman”—these are but a few of T. A. Daly’s lovable folk. He 
also writes good poems not in dialect, but these call you less to linger with them. 

Poems, 1911-1936, by John Hall Wheelock brings together all the earlier 
poems which the author wishes to preserve and adds some excellent new ones. 
Wheelock has a finished, lyrical style which gives him an established place 
among American poets. He makes music out of streetcars, park benches and 
river whistles as readily as from more conventional themes like sea-mists and 
human loves. His most gripping poem is “The Black Panther,” published in 
1922 in a volume bearing this title. Most of us have felt, with the author, 
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There is a panther caged within my breast, 
But what his name, there is no breast shall know 
Save mine, nor what it is that drives him so, 
Backward and forward, in relentless quest— 
That silent rage, baffled but unsuppressed, 
The soft pad of those stealthy feet that go 
Over my body’s prison to and fro, 
Trying the walls forever, without rest. ... 


However, it takes more than the aesthetic pantheism suggested in many of 
these verses to still the pacing. Paul knew the feeling and found release, but 
not through a prayer to the sun. “The Undiscovered Country” is a great poem, 
and it is interesting to contrast its 


Footprints—only footprints going somewhere . . . 
Wherever they were going, they are gone, 


with the undiscovered country of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. All the 
terror and transiency of existence are packed into these lines from “The Letter’’: 


This timorous dust, this phantom that is I, 
Cowers in shelter, while the evening brings 
A sense of mystery and how all things 

Waver like water and are gliding by. 


Dorothy Parker’s collected poems, Not So Deep As a Well, is a good book 
for ministers (most of whom will not read it) and a bad one for their parishion- 
ers (many of whom will). I recommend it to ministers because its breezy 
style incarnates so aptly the modern mood. If you do not read The New Yorker, 
this is the best substitute! Dorothy Parker is always clever, often funny, very 
often cynical, and underneath her “quips and cranks and wanton wiles” she 
is wistfully sad. The major themes of these verses are the inconstancy of lovers 
and the emptiness of life. ““The Flaw in Paganism” says much in four lines: 


Drink and dance and laugh and lie, 
Love, the reeling midnight through, 
For tomorrow we shall die! 
(But, alas, we never do.) 


Her “Summary” I take to be an apt self-judgment: 


Every love’s the love before 
In a duller dress. 

That’s the measure of my lore— 
Here’s my bitterness : 

Would I knew a little more, 
Or very much less! 
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Yet in the midst of this, one finds two exquisite poems of the child Jesus, “The 
Gentlest Lady” and “The Maid-Servant at the Inn,” which would be worthy 
of a place in any anthology of religious verse. One is reminded that bedlam 
and Bethlehem are cognate terms. 

Of the rest of the volumes in the list I must speak with less enthusiasm, though 
with tastes in poetry so variable a subjective judgment is not to be too much 
trusted. David Morton’s Spell Against Time has a smooth-flowing lyrical 
quality, with no strained rhymes or tortured sentences to break the spell. Na- 
ture themes predominate, and about half the poems consist of a cycle of the 
seasons. They reveal deep feeling for the transient loveliness of nature, but 
leave one with the impression that the author lacks the psalmist’s fullness of joy. 

Ruth Pitter’s A Trophy at Arms is an enigma to me which is not cleared up 
by James Stephens’ preface. He ranks her next to W. B. Yeats as the poet now 
best using the English language, though I should scarcely concur in this judg- 
ment. He says also that besides minor poets and major poets there are pure 
poets, of whom she is one. Perhaps this explains my difficulty in getting the 
meaning of her verses. They are indubitably musical, but most of them are 
too subtle for me to understand—and therefore to criticize. 

In Darkling Plain, Sara Bard Field begins with a note to fellow Marxists 
explaining why, like other poets, she writes of love, nature and death rather 
than the class struggle. It is because “in the midst of revolutionary instability 
it [their poetry] insists on reaffirming the eternally stable.’ With this foreword 
more than a quarter of the book is given to poems upon death which deal with 
the subject, as the author says, “in no consistent mood—the enduring privilege 
of agnosticism.” Just how poets—or preachers either, for that matter—are 
to find stability through inconsistency and agnosticism is not revealed. 

Haniel Long’s Pittsburgh Memoranda brings us back into the Sandburg 
mood, and into the thick of the class struggle. Most of it is vivid prose rather 
than poetry. It combines history with portraiture to review the high points in 
Pittsburgh’s life story, beginning with the Homestead strike of 1892. The au- 
thor was lifted on his father’s shoulder as a child to see 


the beautiful calm face of McKinley, the all-powerful all-beneficent 
beautiful calm face of government and business united, 
promising us food. 


Much of the book deals with the failure of “government and business united” 
to provide elemental justice. But its best lines are in the prologue. It would be 
hard to find a more pointed statement of the problem of our generation than 
this : 

Our forefathers were pioneers. 

So are we.... 


Our forefathers could drive their oxen 
through the dangerous mountain valleys. 
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They could shield their families from savages, 
knew how to deal with the wild and the strange, 
had the points of the compass in their blood... . 


They knew the mountains and the midnight skies. 
We know chambers filled with talk and silence, 
ghosts and hallucinations. We have come 

under roofs to a fantastic air, somehow. 


Our fathers died victorious over the outward. 
Peace to them. Courage to us, 
who fight not Indians but insanity. 


“The people march: ‘Where to? What next?” asks Sandburg in his clos- 
ing lines. Who can answer? This extraordinarily diverse collection of vol- 
umes leaves me wondering more than ever. 

GeorciA HARKNESS. 


APOLOGIA PRO DOMO SUA 


Tue Spirit oF MeprevaL Puttosopuy, by ETIENNE Gitson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $3.50. 


TIENNE GILSON’S Gifford lectures, delivered in 1931-1932 and now 
published in English translation, may be regarded as falling into three 
parts. The first or logical part attempts in two chapters to define the essence 
of medieval philosophy and finds it in “that body of rational truths discovered, 
explored or simply safeguarded, thanks to the help that reason receives from 
revelation.” The second and historical section attempts “to reveal in history 
the presence of an influence exerted on the development of metaphysics by the 
Christian revelation.” It covers in seventeen brilliant chapters a variety of fields 
of thought, tracing how “everything happened as though the Judeo-Christian 
revelation were a religious source of philosophical development.” The third or 
apologetic part, constituting the last chapter, attempts to establish on the basis 
of the inductive survey “the reality of a Christian philosophy.” 

The somewhat commonplace character of this rough outline does not do 
justice to the real content of the book. As a matter of fact, Gilson’s lectures, as 
was to be expected from a scholar of his competence, will find a place in the 
pantheon of the ablest apologies of Christianity. They form an essay which 
challenges the reader on every page and holds his attention to the end. It is a 
provocative accomplishment, clear-cut, lucid, pregnant. Gilson’s honesty and 
frankness in facing issues is unparalleled. His method of argumentation is 
superb. He plays nonchalantly with intellectual situations; makes them just 
as unfavorable for himself as possible, and then resolves them with the grace- 
fulness of a fencer who is sure that nothing can withstand him. Compared 
with the dullness and insipidity of the average apologetic writing, this French- 
man’s book, besides being a scholarly feat, is a literary event. 
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In spite of these more than deserved eulogies, however, the reviewer is of the 
opinion that Gilson’s essay is a performance rather than an execution. He 
presents an ingenious technique, not the fulfillment of a promise. We are 
charmed by the show but not satisfied with the story. With due credit to his 
scholarship it seems that Gilson did not succeed in giving a conclusive answer 
to the question whether the concept of a Christian philosophy has any real 
meaning and whether Christian scholasticism actually deserves the name of 
philosophy. This failure, to be sure, is due to the project not to the assailant. In 
other words, Gilson’s task is a sisyphian task. To introduce Jacob as Esau is a 
hopeless endeavor even with the goatskin upon the hands. The fideistic ori- 
entation of medieval scholasticism, the “smooth man,” can never turn into the 
“hairy man” of philosophy, no matter how covered with the paraphernalia of 
the Greeks. As a mere convention, of course, we will continue talking about 
“Christian philosophy,” but if language is used with any precision, scholasticism 
cannot be subsumed under “philosophy.” 

Philosophy is a scientific explanation of human experience as such. Experi- 
ence appears in three successively rising levels, presenting an emotional, a pic- 
torial and a conceptual orientation. Philosophy is the attempt to conceptualize 
the whole of human experience into a system. Within this total field of human 
experience history isolates the Christian experience. The Christian experience 
of the ages is an emotional orientation to life in terms of the original faith- 
enthusiasm of those persons who actually knew Christ. The essence of this 
faith-enthusiasm is the consciousness of the self-manifestation of the divine. 
The feeling-tone of the Christian experience is the joyful assurance that God 
revealed himself, God appeared, God spoke, God guaranteed salvation. This 
basic emotional experience gradually rose to the pictorial level in the minds of 
those who told and wrote the story of Jesus. 

The usual human process, however, did not stop here. Little by little, be- 
ginning as early as Paul, the experience was subjected to further reflection and 
became conceptualized in Christian theology. Theology is the conceptualiza- 
tion of a particular type of religious experience, the essence of which is the fact 
of a supernatural revelation and a way of salvation indicated by the revelation. 

The relationship between theology and philosophy is described by Gilson 
in the following manner: “In so far as the believer bases his affirmations on the 
intimate conviction gained from faith he remains purely and simply a believer, 
he has not yet entered the gates of philosophy ; but when amongst his beliefs he 
finds some that are capable of becoming objects of science then he becomes a 
philosopher, and if it is to the Christian faith that he owes this new philosophical 
insight, he becomes a Christian philosopher.” Undoubtedly, the two experi- 
ences, the purely human and natural experiences of the philosopher, and the 
divinely originated, supernatural experiences of the Christian, may mix. Gilson 
rightly points to the ingredients of Christianity in the philosophy of Descartes, 
Leibniz and W. P. Montague. In the same manner we may point to the in- 
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gredients of neo-Platonism in the theology of Augustine. Heterogeneous ele- 
ments may interpenetrate in experience and ideology, and do sometimes cause 
indigestion and internal conflict. 

Normally, however, things get crystallized, and the final form is determined 
by the predominance of one of the elements involved in the mixture. If Chris- 
tian revelation gets the upper hand as a normative principle and subordinates 
the data of mere human experience, we face a theologian. If, on the other 
hand, natural reason prevails and exerts a regulating influence by amalgamating 
Christianity as a humanistic experience, we face a philosopher. The two prin- 
ciples of finding our bearing in life on the basis of evidence and finding our 
bearing on the basis of revealed faith are “contradictory essences” as Gilson 
very well knows, and no “queer chemistry” can combine them. Yet, Gilson 
maintains that there may be an external juxtaposition of the two and “faith” 
may “play the part of an extrinsic regulative principle.” “The supernatural 
. .. descends as a constitutive element, not, of course, into its [ philosophy’s ] 
texture, which would be a contradiction, but into the work of its construction. 
Thus I call Christian every philosopher who, although keeping the two orders 
formally distinct, nevertheless considers the Christian revelation as an indis- 
pensable auxiliary to reason.” 

Now if we could be convinced that thought grows architecturally instead 
of organically, Gilson’s case would improve itself. Life, however, teaches us 
that our mind grows biologically and according to the laws of logical consist- 
ency. When the “natural” is appropriated by the ruling “supernatural,” it 
will be organically absorbed into its very texture not merely into its construction. 
When John utilized Philo’s category of the Logos in his theology, the mystery 
of the incarnation swallowed up a purely natural insight. The Platonic and 
Alexandrine categories of nature, substance, person, as utilized by the Nicene 
Creed and by the Eastern ecumenical councils were just as thoroughly trans- 
formed as the nutriment is transformed into the organism. So long as Aris- 
totelianism was considered anti-catholic, Aristotle’s works on natural philosophy 
were repeatedly condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities. But when the 
peripatetic philosophy was distilled by the synthetizing genius of Thomas 
Aquinas, Aristotle became a veritable patron saint of the church. The result, 
however, was not Aristotelianism any more, but scholasticism. 

But even if thought grew architecturally and faith and reason were to be 
conceived as two separate departments of the mind, the notion of a Christian 
philosophy would still remain a logical impossibility. In this external correla- 
tion the normative principle in scholasticism is always attributed to faith, philos- 
ophy being subordinated to theology as a handmaid to her mistress. Now 
philosophy can never accept such a Cinderella role. Philosophy must be able 
to develop itself freely under no other limitations than those imposed by its own 
subject-matter and the laws of scientific method. “Scientific assertions,” says 
William Ockham (d. 1349), “especially those of the realm of natural philos- 
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ophy which are not related to theology, are not to be condemned by anybody 
in a solemn way nor to be forbidden. In such things everybody ought to be free 
to say freely whatever he pleases.” To accept the sovereignty of theological 
formulations based on the metaphorical and ambiguous utterances of a few 
Galilean fishermen, to have for scientific principles dogmas which are beyond 
criticism and can be questioned only at the peril of one’s eternal salvation, 
would mean the death knell of philosophy. 

Philosophy, to be sure, will always look with reverence on Christian faith 
considered as a historical phenomenon of emotional adhesion to an unspeakable 
theophany. Life, after all, is basically an irrational stream with the Christian 
enthusiasm a current in it. The “rational” must be sensitive to the mystery of 
the “irrational” and accept its ontological priority. However, faith in the 
scholastic system came to be an intellectual assent to the dogmatic formulations 
of the original Christian experience, binding at once on conscience and under- 
standing. This theology claims immutability and infallibility for its conclusions 
and enforces them with coercive methods. An alliance of philosophy with this 
system would mean the surrendering of its birthright to free inquiry, a quench- 
ing of its spirit and eventual petrification. 

This review turned into a polemic almost unintentionally, but perhaps this 
was the way to bring Gilson’s central statement to sharper relief. The result is 
the following: There was a medieval philosophy, not to be identified with 
Scholasticism, which was slowly working out its problem partly on the Procrus- 
tean bed of Scholasticism, partly independently of it. And there has been a 
Christian theology, formulating step by step the ideology of the Christian faith- 
orientation. Gilson in his Gifford lectures furnishes a remarkable storehouse of 
data for the understanding of both, without accomplishing, however, in a con- 
vincing manner, the essential task he set for himself: the establishment of a 
Christian philosophy. 

Perhaps Christianity is not to be made a philosophy at all but should remain 
a faith. Saint Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, probably took the right attitude when 
he said: “Take the arguments away, when we look for faith. We believe the 
fishermen not the dialecticians.” 

STEPHEN CHAK TorNay. 


A BELIEVER IN DEMOCRACY 


Tue Promist oF AMERICAN Poxrtics, by T. V. SmitH. University of Chicago 
Press, $2.50. 


T WAS on the train bound for a dinner of the Gridiron Club that I got 
around to fulfilling a long deferred promise to review this book. At the 
dinner we felicitated ourselves that America was not as other countries but was 
a land where four presidential candidates could sit down together and “take 
it.’ This occasion with its attendant emotions, I think Mr. Smith would agree, 
creates an appropriate background for reviewing his Promise of American 
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Politics. T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
state senator from the fifth district of Illinois, and unless I am mistaken, the 
Tom Smith who was effective on the radio during the campaign for President 
Roosevelt, is a stimulating intellectual companion for these times—an optimist 
about American politics who is neither innocent nor unsophisticated. For him 
politics is the necessary compromise between conflicting groups and conflicting 
interests. But, in America, it is “a process gracious in comparison with what is 
felt, even when seen afar, in the methods of a Mussolini or a Hitler as they 
settle such issues by undebated orders.” American politics must not be thought 
of as lacking in ideals even if those ideals are latent and not always correctly 
understood. 

Mr. Smith himself says of his book that “even though the dominant note of 
this study of the ethical foundations of the major political isms is theoretical, 
there is in it always the subdued note of practical political action.” His descrip- 
tion is just. The result of his work is a book unique in its field and unusually 
stimulating. The isms which he examines are individualism, liberalism, fas- 
cism, communism, parliamentarianism, Americanism. If his “individualism” 
and “Americanism” differ decidedly in their substance from the same terms as 
used for battle cries in the market place, the legislative hall and the D.A.R. 
meeting room, they are all the better for that, and Mr. Smith makes a sound 
case historically and philosophically for the way in which he uses them. I am 
particularly grateful for his rescue of true individualism, which is essential to any 
good life, from the Liberty League and the laissez faire economists. Few writers 
have more convincingly reminded us that “the more important goods for per- 
sonality formation are not competitive.” 

Perhaps it is because I am a Socialist, but whatever the reason, I am inter- 
ested rather than persuaded by his use of the term, “‘the middle class,” to indi- 
cate the company of those possessing certain skills. The actual classification 
which he uses, following Professor Holcombe of Harvard, is also to my mind 
somewhat dubious. Consequently, his message to the poor is ethically and 
practically the least satisfying part of his book. In a word, he would offer them 
a chance to be skilled—this without adequate examination of the fairness of 
regarding some of them as unskilled and with no economic analysis at all of 
the reasons why so much work is unskilled. 

This lack of economic analysis adversely affects the value of the whole book 
as a guide for our times. To say this is not an example of the captious criti- 
cism which condemns a book for not doing what its author never set out to do. 
Mr. Smith is well aware of the implications of the present economic order and 
his comments, criticisms and constructive suggestions led at least one reviewer 
to classify him loosely and somewhat inaccurately as a Fabian Socialist. I 
should be more inclined to call him a left-wing New Dealer or Rooseveltian— 
in no sense was the book a campaign document—who like most of his group 
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fails to come to grips with the fundamental nature of the profit system and 
whose keen and stimulating discussion of the ethical foundations of the major 
political isms suffers as a result. 

This limitation does not prevent him from giving us a very penetrating study 
of both fascism and communism. He makes a sound and useful distinction be- 
tween the liberal aims of communism—liberal in the sense in which he has 
previously defined the word—and the fascist means. His study of communism 
contains a thoughtful examination of the eternal problem of the relation of 
ends and means. It is rather tantalizing that the author does not carry it 
further. If the contrast between means and end is peculiarly sharp in com- 
munism, it exists also for adherents of every political theory. It is not merely 
communists who are now forced seriously to think about the necessity of war 
in resistance to fascist aggression; we know what war, for whatever purpose, 
means to those caught in it. We also know that surrender to fascism may mean 
something worse. What then? The author nowhere examines this critical 
problem. 

These criticisms may give an unfair impression of the book and my attitude 
toward it. It is far too rich a book in style and content to be summarized in a 
review. It should be read. I am, I fear, decidedly less optimistic than the 
author about the value of present trends in our American life, and the possi- 
bility of a liberal or democratic drift toward the kind of society the author 
wants. Nevertheless it would be most unfair to suggest that the author is inter- 
ested principally in prediction. He is interested in action, informed by wise and 
just standards of value, and he has made his own fine contribution to the ful- 
fillment of whatever noble promise there may be in American politics. 

NorMAN THOMAS. 


EAST AND WEST IN INDIAN THOUGHT 


ConTEMPorRARY INDIAN PurLosopHy, edited by S. RADHAKRISHNAN AND J. H. 
Mureueap. The Macmillan Company, $4.50. 

InDIAN THOUGHT AND ITS DEVELOPMENT, by ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Translated by 
Mrs. E. B. Russet. Henry Holt & Company, $2.50. 


HE problem of relating East and West is no mere matter of mutual under- 

standing. If the philosophies of India and Europe, for example, are to be 
brought into more than merely polite relationship, the limits which separate the 
one from the other must first be found and then destroyed. Minds, like metals, 
can be welded only under heat which melts hard structure and sharp edges. 
Such a welding process is going on in India today. For there the impact of 
civilizations is serious and real. Through exploitation and education Europe 
and America have given to India the Western heritage, but they have left to 
India the problem of fusion. In the field of philosophy the West has produced 
$anscrit scholars, but its philosophy, scientifically biased, has learned little from 
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the spiritual philosophy of India. In India, however, the critical philosophy 
of the West has had a shattering effect. Yet there is a depth and universality to 
Indian philosophy which enables it to survive if only through passive resistance. 
For this reason Contemporary Indian Philosophy, representing the central 
thought of fourteen outstanding Indian philosophers, is of great interest. 

At first glance, however, this work is disappointing. With two or three ex- 
ceptions it appears a colonial version of Oxford and Cambridge philosophy. 
One looks for Brahma and finds Bradley. Even its national feeling seems to 
have its roots more in the French Revolution than in the Vedic golden age. 
A. R. Wadia, for example, writes of “my nascent patriotism, the most priceless 
legacy of my Oxford days,” and Mahatma Gandhi stresses the characteristically 
Western ideal of social service. Rabindranath Tagore, one of the pioneers in 
the renaissance of Indian culture, savors as much of Western Romanticism as 
of the culture of his people. Swami Abhedananda alone presents a thoroughly 
Indian philosophy, and this because he has apparently not felt the force of the 
critical method, scientific interest and epistemological approach which distin- 
guish modern Western philosophy from the more scholastic but no less pro- 
found speculations of India. 

The disappointment in this work soon vanishes, however, as the reader be- 
gins to see it not as a finished philosophy but as vivid and highly personal notes 
on a cultural revolution that is now taking place. Not a single writer, for ex- 
ample, accepts the absolutism of Bradley or Green uncritically. In general such 
thinkers are criticized as being too rationalistic, the transcendence of spirit over 
reason characteristic of Indian philosophy forming the background for this 
criticism. The essays reflect the spiritual, even mystical, idealism of India in 
contrast to the formalism, rationalism and particularism typical of even the 
idealism of the West. Had India not felt the practical energy of Western striv- 
ing, this spirituality might have led only to otherworldliness. Instead it results in 
the demand that philosophy renounce its academic deadness and become vital 
and practical by becoming spiritual. In view of the logicism and utilitarianism 
which threaten not only ethics but philosophy in the West, not only may the 
future of India lie in its holding to the philosophical spirit, but the future of 
philosophy may rest on the survival of the spirit of India. 

It is impossible to deal with each-essay separately, but some suggestions as to 
their variety may be of interest. Gandhi’s stress on social service has already 
been linked with the West, but it could hardly exist apart from the universal 
compassion and speculative freedom which come to him from the Indian 
tradition. A more perfect statement of the spirit of Indian religion at its highest 
could hardly be given than his: “I often describe my religion as religion of 
truth. Of late, instead of saying God is truth I have been saying truth is 
God.” “I am being led to my religion through truth and non-violence, that is, 
love in the broadest sense.” 


The essay by Surendranath Dasgupta insists that Indian philosophy must 
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overcome four unproved dogmas—the infallibility of the Vedas, the dogma of 
emancipation and bondage, the law of Karma and the law of rebirth. With the 
critical methods of the West this writer gives new life to Indian thought. Of a 
more ethical order is A. R. Wadia’s effort to reform the Indian tradition. Born 
an aristocratic Parsee he has become “democratic by conviction.” Pragmatic 
idealism leads him to oppose the sterile mechanism of caste and the impurity 
and materialism which degrade abstract idealism. 

With tolerance and grace S. Radhakrishnan makes Hindu philosophy almost 
irresistible to the Westerner, but the great scholar, Ananda K. Coomaraswami, 
emphasizes its aspect of otherworldly negation in a study in which he dwells 
perhaps even more on medieval European than on Indian tradition. He writes: 
“What metaphysic understands by immortality and eternity implies and de- 
mands of every man a total and uncompromising denial of himself and a final 
mortification, to be dead and buried in the Godhead. . . . ‘Death becomes his 
essence.’ .. . For the Supreme Identity is no less a Death and a Darkness than a 
Life and a Light.” 

It is this side of Indian thought that few Westerners have been able to under- 
stand. Schopenhauer, who perhaps more than any other expresses the willful 
striving of the West and by reaction became the one thoroughgoing Western 
pessimist, came near to it. For he turned in the end to the Buddhistic negation 
as an escape from his illusory reality. But Schopenhauer was a split personality. 
He found no bridge between East and West. 

In recent years another man peculiarly fitted for understanding the negations 
of Indian thought, Albert Schweitzer, has turned his attention to this field. In 
this connection it is significant that, having at his finger tips the highest products 
of Western civilization, he has chosen Africa as his place of work. This does 
not mean that he has abandoned the culture of his birth. He could not have 
done so and yet have remained the Western musician, scholar, theologian, 
doctor, missionary and life-affirming mystic that he is. But his choice of Africa 
does show his willingness to go beyond the limits of Western culture and to 
follow his spirit wherever it is led. It is not enough, therefore, to think of him 
as playing Bach in Africa, while music of partly African origin floods the radios 
of Europe and America with new barbarism. Schweitzer is not an exile in 
Africa but a seeker whom no continent bounds. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in his recently translated account of Indian Thought and Its Development 
he carries his search into a new continent. 

Schweitzer approaches India from the Western point of view. He is critical 
and his attitude is free from the diffuseness and inconsistency common in Indian 
thought. Yet he is genuinely interested in getting at the heart of India. Instead 
of offering the usual watered-down version of Indian thought in terms of 
Western romanticism, he draws the fundamental contrast between its “world 
and life negation” and our “world and life affirmation.” 

In neither India nor the West are these dominant attitudes absolute. Rather, 
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the struggle to mitigate their respective limitations seems so constant that it 
suggests a possible resolution of their difference. This is what Schweitzer secks. 
For the positive side of world and life negation is for him an absolute and mystic 
affirmation. Absolutism, for Schweitzer, is the only “right conception of world- 
view,” and the monistic method of thought “the only method in harmony with 
reality.” Mysticism he takes to be the absolute experience, for it involves a 
concrete identification of the individual with the universe. These monistic and 
absolutistic assumptions account perhaps for the author’s failure to recognize 
the genuineness of Western mysticism and of the mysticism of the Buddhist 
realization of Nirvana, which, though dualistic, is psychologically the same as 
the Brahman realization of the identity of self and universe. 

But Schweitzer himself is no mere absolutist. He is a Westerner and he affirms 
the world and life. His problem, then, is to discover how to unite mystical 
absolutism with ethical (and empirical) world and life affirmation. The solution 
at which he arrives in his profound presentation of the drama of Indian thought 
is thus summarized: “In the mysticism derived from ethics man possesses di- 
rectly and inalienably a world-view in which all the ideals of true humanity are 
firmly grounded, and the most profound spirituality and the strongest incentive 
to activity.” 

H. JEFFERY SMITH. 


PSYCHIATRY AND MENTAL HEALTH 
THE EXPLORATION OF THE INNER WoRLD, a Study of Mental Disorder and Re- 
ligious Experience, by ANTON T. Botsen. Willett, Clark @ Company, $3.50. 
So You’RE Gornc To A PsycHIATRIST, by EvizABETH I. ApAmson. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, $2.50. 
Br Giap You’rE Neurotic, by Louis E. Biscu. Whittlesey House, $2. 


HE first of these three books, The Exploration of the Inner World, is an 
oj Pattee example of how a mental disorder may be used as an 
avenue to a richer appreciation of life and a wider social usefulness. 
Some sixteen years ago, when he was already in middle age, Mr. Boisen was 
stricken with one of the most malignant of mental diseases—catatonic dementia 
praecox, or catatonic schizophrenia, as most psychiatrists now prefer to call it. 
His recovery was remarkably quick, but not before he had been committed to 
a state hospital. Previous to the onset of the disease he had been a minister. 
On recovery, and before he was released, he had a chance to get acquainted 
with the institution and see the dire need for pastoral work by a minister who 
really appreciated the religious needs of the patients. He thereupon decided to 
try to fill that need. After appropriate training he was accepted as chaplain at 
Worcester State Hospital in Massachusetts, through the influence of Dr. 
William A. Bryan, a man of rare tolerance, who was subjected to consider- 
able criticism by his colleagues for what was regarded as a regressive step. In 
1925 he secured permission to bring four theological students to the hospital, 
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where they worked on the wards, attended staff conferences and studied under 
Mr. Boisen’s direction. From this beginning have grown the movements in this 
country for the clinical training of theological students. In the summer of 1931 
I was at Worcester State Hospital, participating in this work, contributing a 
little as chairman of the study group, but gaining far more than I can ade- 
quately acknowledge from my membership in the group. I am sure that all 
those who have participated in this movement must remember with gratitude 
the pioneer work of Anton T. Boisen. 

This book is his magnum opus, embodying not only his analysis of his own 
trouble, but also the results of his exploration of the minds of schizophrenics 
and the elaboration of his thesis that such personality upheavals are closely 
related to the religious experiences of such men as George Fox, John Bunyan 
and the apostle Paul. His analysis of his own case is frank enough to give the 
discerning an insight into his trouble, without violating the canons of good 
taste. His theory of such disorders is naturally the elaboration of his under- 
standing of himself. In the view of one who accepts the important role that the 
subconscious aspects of the personality play in such profound personality up- 
heavals, any interpretation that is based on personal experience must seriously 
overweigh the significance of conscious factors and fall far short of an ade- 
quate account of the disorder. Nevertheless, the insights which are embodied 
in this work represent a wholesome corrective to those theories that concentrate 
solely on the organic or subconscious. 

While some of Mr. Boisen’s inferences must be regarded with caution, while 
his analysis of the personality of Jesus will be offensive to many, yet the book 
is in general a real contribution to the psychology of religion and to pastoral 
theology. The church does need to appreciate the need which psychotics have 
for understanding as well as hospitalization. The church does not appreciate 
the dynamics of the spirit about which it speaks so much; it does not appreciate 
the psychological significance of some of its cherished concepts. The church 
does not sense the spiritual significance of the organic hungers of men. On all 
these points Mr. Boisen makes very definite contributions. We go the whole 
way with him when he says: “As for the clergyman, in so far as he has no 
message for the soul that is sick and no understanding of those experiences in 
which men are grappling with the issues of spiritual life and death, I am very 
sure that he will hardly be able to speak with authority regarding the way 
either to individual or to social salvation.” 

In the second book, So You’re Going to a Psychiatrist, Dr. Adamson has 
attempted quite a different task. Judging from her foreword, she set out to 
give an accurate picture of modern psychiatric thought in simple language. 
Such an undertaking was bound to fall short of its objective. It is as if a math- 
ematician were to set out to give in simple language an accurate picture of 
modern thinking on the atom. However simple the mathematician’s language 
might be, the concepts themselves are such that they cannot be readily grasped 
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by one who has not had the discipline of advanced mathematics. The concepts 
of modern psychiatry are derived from clinical data that must be examined in 
detail before the concepts can be properly understood. Without clinical expe- 
rience one cannot appreciate their cogency. For this reason the author's efforts 
at simplification may not be convincing to a layman. Furthermore, her descrip- 
tions of mental disorders are within the ideological framework of Freudian 
psychology, which is but one of the recognized philosophies of psychiatry. 

It is to be said to Dr. Adamson’s credit that she does not leave her technical 
terms solely in the language of the specialist. In each case she gives the nearest 
equivalent expression in the vernacular. Her exposition of the Freudian con- 
ception of normal emotional development is unusually good. Her treatment 
of mental disorders, however, is bound to be disturbing to any person harboring 
a deep-seated conflict. For this reason this is a good book to put in the hands 
of such a person to intensify the consciousness of conflict to the point where he is 
willing to consult a psychiatrist. This, indeed, may be the burden of its “latent 
content.” There are chapters explaining the function of a psychiatrist and 
describing the methods of procedure favored by the Freudian psychiatrist. 

The last of the three books, Be Glad You’re Neurotic, makes clear by its title 
the purpose for which it was written. It is quite obviously inspirational 
literature written by a psychiatrist for the benefit of his patients. As such it 
cannot be judged by the same criteria one would apply to an academic expo- 
sition of the cause and cure of neuroses. I believe the author would be willing 
to admit that some of his statements are exaggerated for the sake of emphasis. 
At the same time we must admit that the total effect of the book is therapeutic. 
It attempts to remove from the neurotic his own halo of morbidity and to get 
him to accept himself as one whose differences from the statistical norm are le- 
gitimate variations. Far from regarding these as burdens, he should accept 
them as stepping-stones to a more interesting life. The book may be charac- 
terized as a primer of mental hygiene in which one essential truth is thrown 
into relief through simple exposition and a multitude of apt illustrations. 

J. Howarp Howson. 


RETELLING THE AMERICAN STORY 
Tue CotontaAL Periop or AMERICAN History : THE SETTLEMENTS, VOLUME II, 
by Cuartes M. Anprews. Yale University Press, $4. 
A New American History, by W. E. Woopwarp. Farrar & Rinehart, $4. 


Pua. ESSOR ANDREWS of Yale University, a lifelong student of the colo- 
nial period of American history, is devoting his last years to the writing of a 
monumental exposition of that period. Volume I, which was awarded the 1935 
Pulitzer prize in history, carries the story of the settlements through the estab- 
lishment of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. Volume II, which is under 
review, describes the founding of Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Haven, and 
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the proprietary governments of Barbados and Maryland. Several other vol- 
umes are to follow. 

The principal virtue of Professor Andrews’ work is adherence to exacting 
standards of scientific scholarship. It is based almost entirely upon original 
sources: the books and pamphlets of contemporaries, the published colonial 
records, and the mass of unpublished colonial correspondence found in London. 
These documents are subjected to so critical a scrutiny that the reader is 
thoroughly convinced of the validity of Professor Andrews’ findings. The 
writings of other scholars in the field are more often than not cited merely for 
the rather unflattering purpose of correcting their mistakes or misinter- 
pretations. 

Professor Andrews also adheres closely to another standard of scientific 
scholarship: he avoids reading into seventeenth century documents concepts of 
later periods. The documents are interpreted only in the light of their times. 
Such procedure may seem unavoidable but, as the author demonstrates, it has 
not been followed by many writers. These writers have been inclined to see in 
early colonial behavior the seeds of later concepts of nationalism, liberalism 
and democracy. Professor Andrews proves that the settlers of Connecticut were 
not the originators of American constitutionalism ; that the colonial proprietors 
were not attempting to establish a new nation but were trying to plant English 
feudalism in the American wilderness; and that the Baltimores were more in- 
terested in commercial profits and their prerogatives than they were in religious 
freedom. 

The author’s devotion to exacting scholarship does not preclude the develop- 
ment of general concepts. They are here even if they do not glitter with mean- 
ing for later generations. One of these is an appraisal of the Puritan theory of 
government and of its modification in practice. Another is the development 
of the proprietory theory out of conditions in rural England and the story of 
its failure when confronted with American actualities. A third is the thesis that 
seventeenth century America is better understood when compared with seven- 
teenth century England than when compared with the new nation born 150 
years later. This assumption of the imperial instead of the national point of 
view is adequately sustained, and makes this retelling of the story of colonial 
America a noteworthy contribution to original scholarship. 

Though a story often obscure and complicated is expounded in this book 
with the utmost clarity, it will be read only by the more serious students of 
American history. The author’s rigid standards exclude the stirring and the 
picturesque—the retelling of incidents which attract popular audiences. The 
main reward of the author must be the realization that he has made a con- 
tribution to human knowledge. His is new history in the best sense of that 
much abused term. The competent popular historian of the future must take 
his findings into account. 

The merits of Mr. Woodward’s book are the very opposite of those of Pro- 
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fessor Andrews’ scholarly achievement. A New American History is not, like 
the Andrews book, “new” in the sense of adding to the scholar’s knowledge of 
the national annals. But Mr. Woodward’s pungent sentences, his striking sum- 
maries, his sharp insight into human character, his sensitiveness to hidden 
factors, his willingness to give the reader the benefit of lively opinions, result 
in a book as interesting and as amusing as the popular newspaper or magazine 
article. There are interesting anecdotes and vivid portraits of prominent char- 
acters. All this is merely the incidental consequence of the labors of a gifted 
literary artist. The book has a serious purpose, but the result is distinctly dif- 
ferent from that of the patriotic textbook of American history which praises 
the past because of a smug contentment with a present which has grown out 
of this past. Mr. Woodward is a radical who wants a socialized America from 
which capitalist greed and selfishness are banished, and he judges our ancestors 
according to this standard. 

As a realist who has read a batch of critical monographs, he does not find in 
the past the seeds of his reconstructed America. Indeed he defines the char- 
acteristic American individualism as “a high-sounding term for money greed 
transfigured and parading as a virtue.” He is not a romantic radical who 
imagines that the preachments of the founding fathers envisaged a just democ- 
racy. Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln and the other idols 
of the romantic tradition are presented as profiteers, crafty politicians, or help- 
less compromisers with those who seized fruits which rightly belonged to the 
many. Behind the revolutionary idealism and the professions of the Constitu- 
tion makers were the machinations of the money makers. The Jeffersonians 
accepted the Hamiltonian plutocracy. The Civil War was a struggle between 
two opposing schools of economic privilege. Since 1865 the nation has been 
dominated by triumphant plutocrats. Astor, Vanderbilt and Rockefeller were 
rascals, and among the few characters who receive unstinted praise are Utopians 
like Edward Bellamy and Henry George. This fascinating narrative closes 
with Herbert Hoover. One would like to know if Mr. Woodward’s enthusiasm 
for a new America is fulfilled by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The scholarly requirements of a great work of history are emphatically 
present in The Colonial Period of American History. But that book is com- 
pletely lacking in the other requirements of such a work. It is uninspired, 
undramatic, and hard reading. It is a history of documents rather than a 
narrative of events behind documents. Its characters are without personality ; 
they experience no emotions in taking up residence in the American wilderness. 
They appear as pedants engaged in almost endless wrangles over the meaning 
of patents, land grants, charters and theological documents. A New American 
History, on the other hand, has the good features which Andrews’ book lacks, 
but it is largely devoid of sound scholarship. Mr. Woodward’s bibliography 
indicates that he has given undue emphasis to sensational or iconoclastic works. 
His book is old-fashioned in the sense that it is confined to political history and 
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its economic motivations. The flow of the narrative is frequently interrupted 
by irrelevant denunciations of bankers, land grabbers and the other enemies of 
the America which ought to be. The constant appraisal of men of the past 
by the standards of a twentieth century radical is obviously unfair. The doctrine 
of historical continuity is naively thrown to the winds. The early settlers, Mr. 
Woodward declares, would have been better off if they had not “brought 
English traditions and habits of thought with them”; if they had come to 
America “without a thought in their heads except the main idea of establishing 
a new and unconventional social scheme.” No believer in the doctrine that 
constructive achievement must be based on the experiences of the past can 
regard this statement as other than nonsense. One shudders to envision an 
America without the background of European experience. 

The two books under review have one or the other of the two faults char- 
acteristic of almost all American histories: the one is uninteresting ; the other, 
unscholarly. This is why history today enjoys little prestige among the Ameri- 
can reading public. This condition has not always prevailed, for a hundred 
years ago Prescott, Parkman, Motley and Irving demonstrated that it was pos- 
sible for an American to combine a high order of scholarship with a high gift 
of narrative. Such a combination is needed today to restore history to its 


rightful place in the national literature. 
Francis B. SIMKINS. 


THE FAITH DEFINED 
Wuart Is THE FarrH? by NATHANIEL Mickiem. Cokesbury Press, $2. 


HIS book from the pen of the professor of dogmatic theology at Mans- 

field College, Oxford University, and written to answer the question, 
“How is the Christian faith to be defined?” is one of the most encouraging 
signs of our times. It is likely to become a landmark, if for no other reason than 
that it endeavors very successfully to make clear to an age that is theologically 
illiterate some fundamental distinctions which must be mastered if one is to 
think clearly in terms of the Christian tradition. 

Several general characteristics of the book deserve attention. First, it is a 
lucid interpretation of Christian theology. Although the author deals con- 
stantly with noble themes he never loses his readers in the twilight of ambigui- 
ties. You may well question whether you agree with him, but you will never 
wonder whether you understand him. I know of nothing better for one who 
has lost the “feel”? of the Christian religion than this experience of following 
Principal Micklem through the contemporary underbrush of verbiage and bric- 
a-brac until finally one stands in the cool quiet forest of fundamental ideas. 

In the second place, the book is true to the genius of historic Christianity in 
that it is an endeavor to stem the movement away from religion, not by pander- 
ing to the changing whims of the discontented masses but by challenging them 
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with the fundamentals of the faith. This is to say, Christianity has always 
held unswervingly to certain values imbedded in and expressed through institu- 
tions, moralities and theologies appropriate to given ages. When some rebel- 
lious generation endeavors either to discard or retire on a glorified old-age 
pension plan the whole of Christianity, it is then incumbent on theologians to 
indicate both the absurdity and the impossibility of that undertaking. Let those 
of us who disagree with Principal Micklem’s conclusions remember that we are 
obligated to produce and justify our own. 

Finally, the book aims to present in an objective way those dogmas which, 
through sound instinct even more than systematic reason, constitute the con- 
stant base of Christian living. But the author does not pretend to be disinter- 
ested. One passage draws both objectivity and personal conviction into a vivid 
synthesis: “If I should cease to believe (which may God in His mercy avert!), I 
should be sensible of the darkening of all the lights of heaven, but I should not 
have to rewrite what I have written; I should still feel bound to declare, “This 
is the Christian faith, though I (God help me!) can no longer believe it.’ ”’ 

Perhaps the fundamental distinction which Principal Micklem draws is that 
between dogma and theology. Dogma is “the story of the mighty acts of God” ; 
theology is the systematic study of their inferences. Dogma has both an objec- 
tive and a subjective aspect. In the latter it is definitely a form of religious ex- 
perience and is prey to all of the vitiating types of subjectivism which surround 
personal experience. But Christian dogma is objectified in the Bible and the 
church. Dogma is given by revelation, by the self-disclosure of God in pur- 
posive activity which man can neither explain nor escape, but must accept 
to his weal or reject to his woe. 

The fundamental purpose of dogma, then, is to describe action—God’s 
action—in the world of man. The language which it uses is never adequate to its 
theme for the simple reason that no language is or ever can be. Theology essays 
the task of stating the meaning of “the story” in terms of thought-patterns of 
given ages. Dogmas are fundamentally stories which call attention to truths that 
are the same yesterday, today and forevermore. Theological doctrines are not in- 
fallible ; rather their genius lies in their mobility, their adaptability to the in- 
creasing information and insights born of the accumulating experience of any 
given age or culture. All theological doctrines are striving to interpret dogmas. 
Some doctrines affirm the “story” and others, upon reflection, tend to deny it; 
for example, Athanasian thought affirms the dogma of the incarnation, whereas 
Arianism denies it. The validity of a doctrine is determined, for our author as 
for Thomas Aquinas, primarily by coherence with revealed dogma rather than 
empirical fact. 

The distinctive Christian revelation, the sine qua non of our faith, is the 
dogma of the incarnation. Rightly understood, this sums up Christian truth, 
though other dogmas are necessary inferences or aspects of it. Among the in- 
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ferential dogmas are these: trinity, creation, redemption, resurrection and the 
church. 

I have profited so greatly from studying this book that it is perhaps ungrateful 
to close on a critical note, but objection must be made at two points: (1) The 
author’s confident use of the tenuous and, in the last analysis, meaningless con- 
cept, “Word of God in the Bible.” Strictly speaking, this is a vicious catch-all 
category in which men have too often enshrined prejudiced and ignorant inter- 
pretations of Scripture. (2) Dogma, Micklem argues, describes what happens 
within the context of historical (natural) events even though the source of 
change be supernatural. If so, its case must be defended before the bar of his- 
torical (empirical) criticism. But our author argues that while dogma can be 
supported, it cannot be overthrown by reason and natural fact. The real source 
of the difficulty is a preliminary definition of supernatural and natural as such 
sharply contradictory modes of reality that they can intersect, whether in his- 
torical event or in knowledge, only via miracle. Bishop Berkeley’s homely ad- 
monition suggests itself: “First, we have raised a dust; then we complain that 
we cannot see.” 

Haroip Bostey. 


SOME ENGLISH THEOLOGIANS 


CoNnTEMPORARY ENGLISH THEOLOGY, by WALTER MarsHALt Horton. Harper 
and Brothers, $2. 

Tue Purpose or Gop, by W. R. Matruews. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2. 

Tue CurisTIAN Fairu, edited by W. R. Matruews. Harper and Brothers, $3. 


R. HORTON states that in his book he has two main purposes: “‘to pro- 

mote a better understanding of English theology among Americans and 

to cast light upon the present crisis of liberal theology in our country by de- 

scribing the similar crisis through which liberal theology in England has re- 

cently passed.” He calls himself a sort of conductor of a tour through English 
theology. 

In his preface he refers to his former treatise, Realistic Theology, and the 
criticism it received for its reactionary character and its attack upon, and de- 
scription of, liberalism. He now retreats somewhat from his former position 
and declares that what he meant to suggest was that “realism was the true heir 
of liberalism and stood in vital continuity with the liberal spirit, attitude and 
method of approach.” In his other book he had confessed that the exigencies 
of our time were driving him “politically to the left, theologically to the right, 
and ecclesiastically to the Roman Catholic” rear. “Liberalism was in rout be- 
fore the forces of the new era; its concepts were as dead as the shibboleths of 
the Gnostics and the Arians; it was politically inept, sociologically shallow and 
psychologically stupid.” 
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When a term like “liberalism” is made to cover so many diverse and contra- 
dictory notions as Horton makes it do, it hardly makes for clear thinking, and 
it is to be regretted that this new book is not free from the same confusion. It 
affects his selection and exposition of English theologians and militates against 
his purpose to help in the present crisis in American liberal theology. oe 

In the first chapter he explains that there are three persistent traditions in 
English theology. These are the catholic, with its special Anglo-catholic variety, 
the Protestant, which is found in the Anglican and the free churches, and the 
liberal, which includes the Unitarians, the Cambridge Platonists, the Oxford 
idealists. : 

In the second chapter are described the pre-war and the post-war tendencies 
and the passing of liberalism and modernism. The two men whom Horton re- 
gards as typical of the pre-war period are R. J. Campbell and Father Tyrrell. 
Neither of these men, however, is typical, and it is to be observed that liberal- 
ism is mistakenly identified with immanentism. The men chosen as representa- 
tives of post-war tendencies are Studdart Kennedy and W. E. Orchard. Both 
these men are great preachers and each in his way has done a good service ; 
the one was most free and even sensational in his preaching of the gospel of a 
suffering God, and the other has finally gone into the Roman church, but 
neither is a representative theologian. 

In the third chapter there is a discussion of liberalism today. It now appears 
that the liberalism of yesterday that was dead and buried has suffered a resur- 
rection and appears in a more or less glorified body in English theology. Lib- 
eralism has now undergone as complete a change as realism did in the other 
book. The men chosen as representatives are L. P. Jacks, who is regarded as an 
anti-intellectualist and pragmatist though Jacks has recently called himself a 
“cosmologist” ; Dean Inge, who is a “right-wing” liberal ; Dr. Tennant, called 
the outstanding “scientific liberal.” The men who represent the future of lib- 
eralism are Streeter, Raven and Macmurray. Idealistic liberalism is confused 
with absolute idealism in Streeter’s case, and his recantation of the latter is sup- 
posed to take him over to the new evangelicalism and the Oxford Group and 
to color the liberalism of the next generation. Raven is still in the liberal tradi- 
tion, especially in matters of biblical criticism, theology and socialism. Mac- 
murray is of interest to Horton only in his social thought and his attitude to- 
ward communism. 

In Chapter IV there is a discussion of Catholicism and Protestantism today. 
The author gives much attention to the Anglo-catholics, whose ritualistic and 
sociological views he regards highly as well as their theology in matters of au- 
thority and freedom. And their symposium, Essays Catholic and Critical, in 
which nearly a dozen Anglo-catholics take part he highly estimates, and thinks 
“the Anglo-catholic theology is more unique and more instructive than any 
other current school of thought in England.” 


Over against the Anglo-catholics the Protestant representative chosen is John 
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Oman. He is an excellent choice as the best type of Protestantism. And now 
we come again upon the term and the idea of liberalism, absent in the discus- 
sion of Anglo-catholicism, and Oman is given the credit of having “mellowing 
effects . . . upon the Catholics and Evangelicals, and if the Catholics and the 
Protestants agree upon his conception of grace, one of the most formidable 
obstacles to reunion would be removed.” 

In Chapter V the central trend of contemporary English theology is set forth. 
This trend is the result of assimilation between traditions and of the tendency 
toward unity between the established and the free churches. The outstanding 
representative theologian of this “moderate” party is the Archbishop of York. 
There is no question that Dr. Temple is the best thinker of this movement, and 
the exposition of his thought is admirably done. 

After these several chapters Horton comes to his conclusions and his ap- 
praisals. He thinks there is now no help for us from German sources. Yester- 
day he had some use for Barth’s emphasis upon the radical differences and the 
wide gulfs between God and man, sin and salvation, but today he has “a 
settled antipathy” for him. It is, however, certainly a mistake to think that 
Germany has nothing more to contribute. We are not yet through with Barth 
or other German theologians. We shall also continue to welcome books from 
English theologians like Webb, Hensen, Turner, Garvie, Selbie, Waterhouse 
and many others, as well as from those chosen by Horton, but we will be more 
critical than Horton, for some of these Anglican theologians are only free when 
they are some distance from the creeds. 

American theology, however, is not in the desperate straits Horton thinks it 
is, and American theologians as a whole are not in reaction, nor in a panic, but 
are still impenitent liberals who think soberly, critically and constructively. 
They concur with Horton, though they did not expect it from him after his 
Realistic Theology, when he declares: “For an American wholly to abandon 
liberalism whether in politics or in religion, would be to affirm that the very 
existence of our nation is an affront to Almighty God.” But we rub our eyes 
and pinch ourselves when we read this statement and wonder what Horton 
this is. 

The Purpose of God is in the great tradition of liberal English theology and 
is in line with, if not an advance upon, W. R. Matthews’ own past thinking and 
writing. It justifies his new honor as dean of St. Paul’s and creates the expec- 
tation of still greater works from him. His book consists of a series of lectures, 
delivered in Glasgow on the Alexander Robertson Foundation, in which he 
deals with some of the fundamental truths of the Christian religion, and with 
the doctrine of God as the best defense of the Christian faith. He attempts the 
recovery of “the rational proofs” of the reality and purpose of God and con- 
ducts the argument on a high philosophical plane, as becomes one who holds 
that reason can lead men to God. Although Dr. Horton merely mentions 
Matthews once in passing and a second time declares he does not know just 
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where to place him, it appears from all his works and from this one in par- 
ticular that he belongs in the succession of the best critical, philosophical, lib- 
eral English theology. 

Of the third volume, The Christian Faith, Dean Matthews says: 


This volume might be regarded as an examination paper answered by experts. 
It is hoped that the questions asked cover the main topics on which the majority 
of readers desire light. Why Christianity in preference to all religions? What is 
the value of the Bible in the light of criticism? Can an educated man believe in 
the Christian God? What is the good of worship? What shall we think of Christ? 
Why do we need redemption? What is the use of the church? 


These questions are dealt with by a group of distinguished scholars such as 
Cave, Mozley, Matthews, Duncan, Rawlinson, Micklem, Whale, Wheeler Rob- 
inson, Bevan, F. Underhill, Barry and Dearmer. They are well equipped for 
this task, deeply concerned for the right answers, desirous of understanding the 
mind of the questioners and firmly convinced that the Christian religion has 
the adequate answers and that they can be commended and defended. 

These writers are somewhat conservative in their views of New Testament 
criticism, very orthodox in their Christology, and quite sacramentarian in their 
conception of salvation and the church. The apologetic attitude is evident, but 
all of the contributors are open-minded, recognize frankly the present diffi- 
culties in the way of religion, and are eager to make the Christian truth pre- 
vail. They have given us a significant volume. 

Strangely enough, though they are prominent theologians and their theo- 
logical contributions are valuable, some are only mentioned and most are not 
recognized by Dr. Horton. There are a dozen references to German theological 
books and only two are controversial. It appears that these English theologians 
have not turned their backs on German theology. 


DANIEL EVANS. 


PROTESTANT INTOLERANCE 


CALVIN AND THE REFormatTION, by James MacKinnon. Longmans, Green and 
Company, $6.40. 

CasTELLIO ConceRNING Heretics, by Rotanp H. Baton. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, $4. 

Tue Ricut To Heresy, by Steran Zweic. Viking Press, $3. 


l Calvin ever wrote anything in favor of religious liberty it was a typo- 
graphical error”—thus Roland Bainton summarizes his verdict upon the 
Genevan reformer in Number XXII of the “Records of Civilization.’ And 
the other members of our trio of writers confirm that judgment in terms just 
as emphatic. 


Old-fashioned Protestants always took time out to berate Roman Catholic 
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intolerance and claim religious liberty as a distinctively Protestant achievement. 
Long ago Lord Acton exhorted them to re-examine the data and perform an 
act of contrition. Yet Protestantism failed to repent. Thereupon, Nikolaus 
Paulus published Protestantismus und Toleranz im 16 Jahrhundert, a book of 
365 pages, filled with precisely documented instances of Protestant inquisitorial 
adventures. Scarcely a single prominent reformer of the sixteenth century 
escaped censure. 

And now MacKinnon, Bainton and Zweig demonstrate beyond success- 
ful refutation that religious liberty came merely as an accompaniment of the 
modern age and was not in any sense an ideal of the early reformers. 

What Protestantism unwittingly accomplished was the weakening of the 
medieval church system by the destruction of its supernatural postulates. When 
the complete deification of the church as an institution was abandoned, the 
supernatural hierarchy, creeds and Bible came tumbling down like a row of 
dominoes and what is now lamented as secularization began to spread over 
all Western culture. The price of puncturing the authority of the Holy Father 
included, before accounts were fully settled, the adoption of the historical ap- 
proach to the Bible, the discovery of the Jesus of history, the re-examination 
of the God idea, the definite assignment of the church to sociological classifica- 
tion and its surrender to the modern state. For the numerous infallible churches 
produced by the disruption of the unity of the medieval church avoided self- 
extermination only by accepting the principle of toleration. 

Calvin and the Reformation is much more than just another life of the 
accuser of Servetus. It is an exceedingly well-composed, sober, balanced esti- 
mate of the great Genevan’s work and influence based upon a critical examina- 
tion of both primary and secondary sources. The point of departure is the 
Zwinglian reformation, whence the author advances to a discussion of prac- 
tically every aspect of Calvinus locutus, causa finita. In the course of the story, 
the Servetus matter is aired and, within two score pages MacKinnon establishes 
the guilt of Calvin in such an objective and devastating investigation as to make 
it altogether impossible for the most bigoted Protestant any longer successfully 
to explain away the Genevan dictator’s deliberate participation in that sordid 
business. This study establishes the fact that the cremation of Miguel Servetus 
Villanovus by slow-burning wet faggots at Champel on October 27, 1553, while 
shrieking “Jesus, Son of the eternal God, have mercy upon me,” was at the 
instigation of the famous author of the Institutes of the Christian Religion, to 
whom “one could only be a friend by becoming his subordinate.” 

Fortunately, MacKinnon eases this judgment somewhat by calling attention 
at length to Calvin’s championship of the Reformation, his service as mediator 
among the reformed churches, his accomplishment as director of the evangel- 
ical mission, and his monumental work as Protestant theologian. 

Castellio Concerning Heretics well deserves a place of honor in Columbia’s 
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hall of fame, the “Records of Civilization.” Twelve well chosen illustrations, 
including the unique and extraordinary one of Calvin, adorn its pages. The 
342 page volume also contains an appendix listing the “works of Sebastian 
Franck in some libraries in the United States,” a bibliography of half a dozen 
pages, an index of fourteen pages. I counted 982 footnotes and stopped from 
sheer exhaustion. The study consists of a critical introduction, a scholarly essay 
on the attitude of the church toward heresy, a very accurate rendering of 
“Concerning Heretics” and “Excerpts from other works of Castellio and Joris.” 

Castellio was not only the general editor of De Haereticis but also the author 
of “all the sections which cannot be assigned to known sources.” Lelio Sozini, 
Coelius Secundus Curio, Martin Borrhaus, and “perhaps David Joris” were 
his collaborators. In spite of Beza’s vehement denunciation of the liberal tract, 
it began to circulate and became a sort of source book for those who were 
fighting against Protestant intolerance. In Holland, where its influence was 
greatest, it twice appeared in Dutch, in 1620 and again in 1663. 

The Right to Heresy is a translation of Castellio Gegen Calvin oder ein 
Gewissen gegen die Gewalt, which was first printed in Vienna. It is a dramatic 
arraignment of John Calvin for his part in the tragedy of Servetus and the ac- 
cusation of Calvin by Castellio. The narrative is rather selective and far from 
complete. Occasionally the author is a bit too convinced. When Roget, Willis 
and Kampschulte are of one opinion and Choisy, Doumergue, Weiss and Hunt 
of another, a little hesitancy seems quite in order. When Calvin’s guilt can be 
so clearly established from generally admitted and undisputed incidents, special 
pleading becomes a little offensive. 

The scholarship of MacKinnon and Bainton on the one hand as compared 
with the journalism of Zweig on the other is often in evidence and may be 
illustrated in the two following instances. 

Zweig explains Calvin’s motive in persecuting Servetus thus: ‘Nothing but 
a new and successful charge of heresy could make people forget that Calvin’s 
theological supremacy had been successfully impugned. A victory over Servetus 
must compensate the dictator for his failure to make an end of Bolsec, and 
against Servetus the chances of success were enormously more favorable” (p. 
122). Now listen to Bainton: “Still it may be true that Calvin might have failed 
had he been less rigorous, not because the Geneva bibliocracy depended upon 
the burning of a heretic, but because Calvin was an intellectual, easily seduced 
into endless discussions. Fate made him an administrator. As a man of action, 
in order to keep his grip on himself, he had to wipe out these emissaries of Satan 
commissioned to waste his time” (p. 76). His interpretation is supported by 
two source references. 

Zweig, in explaining the failure of Geneva to grant France’s request for the 
extradition of Servetus, writes: “Hardly had the Geneva inquiry opened, when 
am envoy from the French judicial authorities arrived to demand the handing 
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over to Vienne of a refugee already sentenced in France, where the scaffold 
was ready for him. . . . Calvin, however, opposed extradition. For him, 
Servetus was not a subject, but an object, with whose aid he would give an 
indubitable demonstration of the inviolability of his own doctrine. Servetus 
was to be a symbol, not a man. The French emissary, therefore, was sent back 
unsatisfied” (p. 122). MacKinnon puts it differently: “At the sitting of the 
gist August, the court adopted the more honorable course of allowing the 
fugitive to decide whether he should be handed over to the officer whom they 
had sent to take him back into custody, or remain in its hands. Throwing him- 
self on his knees, he implored his judges with tears not to send him back to 
Vienne but to do with him what seemed to them good. The officer was ac- 
cordingly dismissed without his victim” (p. 147). | 

The reading of any one of these stories of Protestant intolerance should prove 
an excellent purgative. No confident Protestant should risk taking the three in 
one dose. 

The Bainton study will be thumbed by research students everywhere; the 
MacKinnon volume will form the basis of many a lecture in the theological 
class room; the Zweig case against Calvin will introduce countless lovers of 
religious liberty to one of the most distressing and horrid occurrences of the 
entire sixteenth century. 

ConraD Henry MoEHLMAN. 


A TESTAMENT OF MATURITY 


Gop AND Man’s Destiny, by HartLey Burr ALEXANDER. Oxford University 
Press, $2.50. 


F THE ancient distinction between knowledge and wisdom is still generally 
accepted, I could not do better than to refer to Hartley Burr Alexander’s 
latest book, God and Man’s Destiny, as a book of wisdom. It is not a young 
man’s book. It is not full of revolutionary emphases. Its author has lived, and 
read, and proofed each accession, and here presents a testament. It is a ripe 
and mature book and is addressed to those who have a taste for these qualities. 
From the opening polemic against modernity with its “mind engrossed in 
the now of affairs” ; with its exaggerated sense of immediacy that has no time 
for chivalry, humanity and taste; with its slender resources of foresight and 
“tension-capacity” and its passion for quick returns and “cash crops’; with 
its focus on only one of the seven ages of man, on youth, and its belief that “the 
world is made to exist essentially for the youthfully mature specimens of the 
genus”—from this opening polemic to the concluding eclectic chapter on the 
architecture which alone can contain and nourish the mature religious aspira- 
tion, this book is tinctured with that “refinement achieved by age itself and 
perhaps only to be fully shown in a body which had begun to know failure.” 
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The thesis of the book is that man can discover and be laid hold of by his 
eternal destiny only as he recognizes the whole of the ongoing universe, the 
stars and the heavens, the earth, the whole pageant of life around and within 
him, as a drama in which the incarnation of the “life assessing character of 
Jesus” is a manifestation of the essential action of the world itself. Never has © 
the world been more open to such a malleable interpretation if the mind could 
only shake off this ‘convincing philosophy of modernity . . . engrossed in the 
spectacle and oblivious of the drama.” “Science and philosophy,” the author 
contends, “have come in modern years to behold in the universe rather a 
majestic deed than a massive body, and this change in our conception of 
reality from body into deed penetrates down into least details and most fa- 
miliar objects: life, we say, is an action and reality is an action, and the world 
is an action and God also is action unceasing, and the one action which gives 
meaning to all.” 

Mr. Alexander is a student of ethnology. His studies of primitive man have 
revealed the phenomenon of worship of God or gods as so constant that he 
ventures the suggestion that perhaps man’s most distinguishing characteristic, 
as compared with the animals, is not that he is rationalis but that he is deo- 
fidelis, God-faithful. And in place of Durkeim’s and Levy Bruhl’s formulation 
of the question as to how a belief in God originated he insists: “The telling 
question should be what is the origin of the disbelief in God? What factors 
of experience have arisen to belie the older and more universal experience of 
God’s presence, pronouncing it illusion and deceit?” The three principal fac- 
tors are: (1) the seeming inconsequence of man; (2) God is nowhere seen in 
the world; (3) man has not found God triumphant in the moral world. 

So far as the first of these factors is concerned, the author points out that if 
the new conception of the nature of the universe as an act, a creation, a deed, 
is grasped, then it may appear that in life, and in life at its highest, the meaning 
of the whole act is revealed. Add to this man’s power to understand the ac- 
tion, a power that steadily transcends its bodily limitations, and a fairly ade- 
quate negation of the first faith-destroying factor is presented. In the same 
way, the second solvent to belief, the conception of the world as a mechanism 
that would seem after Laplace to exclude the master mechanic, is dealt with. 
If the world is regarded as an act, a creation, a drama, one finds it simpler to 
account for the character of the play by admitting the presence of the “Player.” 

The failure of God’s cause to triumph in each encounter Alexander would 
freely admit as a condition of the drama which must be accepted as a fact, and 
he is quite prepared to sacrifice God’s omnipotence in favor of a God who is 
more of the William James “chieftain” type. He is “friend and counselor and 
active sharer in the risks of being . . . our co-actor and co-creator.” Convinced 
that “God suffers from attributes that are too august,” which make him too 
remote and relations with him too official, Alexander will take the consequences 
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of this view of God as the leader, the hero, the helper, to whom men’s experi- 
ence testifies. 

Sensing the drama and relieved of these major solvents of his native faith in 
God man may yield himself to it and discover his true destiny. 

The book is not of even merit. It can be read only by one who has time to 
ponder it. The argument is built up slowly, and the deviations and asides con- 
tain some of the most rewarding suggestions of the book. The eloquent style 
of the book lends itself to the writer’s enthusiasm but threatens at points to 
overwhelm rather than convince the reader. Without exception the references 
to painting in illustrating a point—and they are not few—are done with rare 
sensitivity. Two especially happy ones about El Greco must suffice to illus- 
trate the author’s gift: “El Greco’s mystical art which is medievalism imma- 
terialized. ...” “El Greco, who treats the human body and form but as a sacred 
memory... .” 


Douctas V. STEERE. 


TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Tue Lrvine Braz, by Witt1am Cayton Bower. Harper and Brothers, $2. 

CHARACTER AND CHRISTIAN EpucaTion, by Stewart G. Coie. Cokesbury Press, 
$2. 

YoutH SERVES THE Community, by Paut R. Hanna. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, $2. 

A Humane PsycuHotocy or Epuaation, by Jame CastTIELLo. Sheed and Ward, 
$2.50. 

Tue CHurcH oF Tomorrow, by WituiaM Warp WarTKWN. Harper and Brothers, 


$2. 


GENERATION of children and young people is growing up to whom 
pN the Bible is a remote, unknown and unimportant book,” says Bower in 
his new work, The Living Bible. “It is obvious,” thinks the author, “that the 
Bible cannot be restored to a position of vital influence in modern life upon 
the traditional authoritative basis.” “It is the thesis of the present discussion 
that the Bible will again become real, vital and effective only when it is re- 
instated in the going experience of the continuing religious community.” To 
reinstate it, one must abstract the “timeless values” which are embodied in this 
ancient literature from their “concrete historic social contexts and make them 
available to modern religious persons for utilization as resources for discovering 
the religious quality of their experience in contemporary culture.” This is pos- 
sible because of the nature of the religious attitude, which is timeless and which 
transcends any particular cultural expression of it in any period; that is, it de- 
rives its significance from qualitative rather than structural norms. ‘The social 
ideals of the Hebrew prophets are chosen as an example of the Bible’s rele- 
vancy, but the author shows that many other examples are available. The 
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Living Bible will be eagerly read by all who are trying to make these ancient 
Scriptures effective in helping people maintain or come into possession of a 
religious world view which is at once modern and vital. 

In Cole’s Character and Christian Education an attempt is made to resolve 
the implicit, though not open, conflict between Protestant Christianity and 
“secular idealism?’—the former being the faith taught by the churches and 
devout parents and the latter being that point of view which earlier charac- 
terized Lincoln and Horace Mann and more recently has been espoused by 
such men as John Dewey and Walter Lippmann. Cole believes boys and girls 
are baffled by the conflict between their home and church training and that 
received in the public school and juvenile organizations. 

What does the author mean by “character”—a word which a university 
president recently called one of the worst in use in education? Evidently it 
means the happy adjustment of the individual to his social and natural world. 
This process may be productive of spiritual values and thus be itself inarticulate 
religion. In contrast to this inarticulate religion is Protestantism with a “par- 
ticular world view, symbolism and structural form.” 

The author proposes to bring about by an allocation of tasks a rapproche- 
ment between character with divine sanction and character without divine 
sanction. The public school and juvenile club are to assume the responsibility 
for “the achievement of personal character,” while Christians are to “identify 
the imperishable values of Christianity with the genius of experience set in the 
secular situation,” and the church “‘s to lift the everyday values of children 
into the range and rapture of Christian worship.” But is the conflict between 
“secular idealism” and Protestantism real? If it is real, it would appear that 
the church ought to cease its tacit support of all these so-called “‘character-build- 
ing” agencies and declare open war on all secular education as an enemy of 
the best. But if it is not real, then why the alarm? 

We live in the definitely Protestant tradition (as the author points out) and, 
since the genius of the Protestant faith has been and may always be to criticize 
the existing order, may not the true course lie, not in a fatuous hope of integra- 
tion with “secular idealism” nor yet necessarily in achieving a modus vivendi 
with it, but rather in developing a virile Christianity, that will act as a severe 
critic of secular ideals when these are seen to drift toward paganism and will 
endorse them when and where they seem to be contributing anything toward 
a Christian world order? This would seem to be the more realistic view. 

The first part of the book, of which little has been said, is praiseworthy in 
bringing up to date much of our psychology of Christian education as it re- 
lates to genetic development. In the opinion of the reviewer those sections deal- 
ing with the more familiar aspects of Christian education are of larger value 
than those in which the writer discusses the broader implications of his subject. 

In Youth Serves the Community Mr. Hanna, who is associate professor of 
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education in Stanford University, with the aid of a research staff supplied by the 
Works Progress Administration, has gathered together from a wide range of 
sources facts dealing with youth organizations and their programs both in this 
country and abroad. The introduction to the work is written by Professor 
Kilpatrick of Columbia University, who holds that the youth projects re- 
ported in this book make explicit and concrete the philosophy of education in 
which he believes. 

Among the different types of projects attempted and carried through by 
youth groups are those contributing to public safety, civic beauty, community 
health, civic arts, local history, and agricultural and industrial improvement. 
And while most of those discussed are American, there is a chapter devoted 
entirely to the youth programs of foreign countries and to certain interna- 
tional youth organizations, such as the Junior Red Cross. In most foreign 
countries the youth activities are definitely government-sponsored, if not gov- 
ernment-controlled, while in this country they are carried on by private organ- 
izations. 

As a source book of information as well as a series of case studies in the edu- 
cational values of cooperative community activities, the book is worth reading. 

In Castiello’s book, A Humane Psychology of Education, we have a Roman 
Catholic humanist’s point of view—the word “humanist” being used, of course, 
as it is in the writings of Irving Babbitt and others of his school. In fact, Bab- 
bitt’s successor at Harvard, Professor Mercier, writes the introduction to the 
book. Both the writer of the introduction and the author (who is professor of 
educational psychology in the graduate school of Fordham University) hurl 
bombs into the camp (now deserted) of the behaviorists and strafe the posi- 
tions of the mechanists and materialists. These men call to their aid such 
physiologists as Lashley and Cannon, whom they cite as scornful of such 
“myths” as the S-R bond, “conditioned reflex-arcs,” and the like. Says the 
author: “Between matter and spirit there is an abyss. Man is neither a ma- 
chine nor a beast. He is partly animal but he is also partly spiritual. And with 
this conception of man, the only one which does not kill human liberty and 
does not do away with initiative and responsibility, education stands or falls.” 

Whatever one’s psychological or educational position may be, this book will 
be found stimulating. It is more than a text in educational psychology, it is 
really a philosophy of education by one who, owing to his excellent training 
and wide reading, has a right to be heard. And in spite of the polemical char- 
acter of certain sections, the work is, on the whole, written in a liberal spirit. 
While one may have his doubts about the necessity of certain elements in the 
author’s proposed program of education (for example, the classical studies), 
he must admit the ideal proposed is not to be scorned. : Here it is: ““The ideal, 
therefore, of a humane education is all-embracing. It seeks to adapt a man 
not only to his material surroundings, as the utilitarians wish, but to his ma- 
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terial, ethical, aesthetic and religious environment.” The definition is a high 
one and, if various interpretations of the word “religious” be allowed, would 
doubtless be widely acceptable. 

Professor Watkin’s book deals with the story of church building from Roman 
times through the flowering period of the eleventh-thirteenth centuries to the 
present. He believes it impossible for the architect to work out an integrated 
view of church construction apart from an insight into what clear purpose the 
modern church is to serve. It is unnecessary to say that the confusion of 
counsel as to what this purpose is has been a great hindrance to the achieve- 
ment of such a view. But as church architecture has proceeded with halting 
steps, other types of architecture (for example, commercial) have not. The 
author says: “Amid vast works glorifying our material and economic ideas, the 
church remains bound by the confusion of its past without means to raise its 
fabric to idealism. From the people must come the power to raise it to out- 
standing beauty.” 

Thoroughly familiar with the finest expressions of church architecture 
through the ages, the author longs for the day in which once again the church 
as a building will assert its power over the lives of men: “A humanity distraught 
with the perplexities of life, tired and at times despairing, seeking relief in 
amusements which give no relief, longs for the church to express, as it did in the 
Middle Ages, a visible nobility. ... Toward such a church men’s footsteps will 
hasten in happy expectation. Within its sacred shadows, full of warmth and 
beauty, quietness and peace and inspiration will be regained.” 

The work has sixteen beautiful prints of world renowned churches, some in- 
terior and some exterior views. 


Raymonp A. SMITH. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


AFTER Pentecost: A History of Christian Ideas and Institutions from Peter 
and Paul to Ignatius of Antioch, by MacKintry Hex. Harper and Brothers, 
$2.50. 


Be guard himself against the probable error of a merely impressionistic 
judgment, the reviewer jotted down more than fifty references as he read 
this book. Only a few of these can be cited here, but they will speak for all the 
rest and let the author largely review himself. 

(1) In chronological matters: (a) The conversion of Paul “must have oc- 
curred very shortly after the crucifixion” (p. 37) ; “shortly after Pentecost” (p. 
224). The foundation of that “must,” though not exposed to scrutiny by the 
author, is really a hollow shell. (b) “The plain implication of Acts that Luke- 
Acts was composed within the lifetime of Paul” (p. 1 57) rests, of course, on the 
failure of Acts to record the apostle’s death. His death is dated 62-64; and yet 
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“it is even barely possible that he subsequently [that is, after the close of Acts | 
enjoyed some weeks of liberty, according to the ancient tradition” (p. 151)— 
the “some weeks” being a needed but gratuitous importation into the “ancient 
tradition.” Later we find that “it is quite possible that this work was actually 
produced within Paul’s lifetime” (p. 268). 

On such unsubstantial and subjective grounds, where real knowledge is dis- 
tressingly lacking, Mr. Helm builds the structure of the chronology of his 
sources; and we have “the rapid appearance, one upon the other, one sug- 
gested by another, of Mark, Matthew, Luke-Acts toward the close of the great 
apostle’s life” (p. 157). Mark is dated “in the late 50’s, possibly even earlier” ; 
and all the genuine Pauline letters, apparently including Ephesians, are dated 
before Romans, written about 56 (p. 267). The Pastorals must be taken all 
or none. “J do not care to employ this easy artifice [of allowing for genuine 
Pauline fragments in the Pastorals]. One must choose between two difficult 
but uncompromising positions” (p. 278). The familiar “must” ; but, like the 
others, quite unjustified, not merely because of diversity of current opinion, 
but because of the inadequacy of the evidence to fix “must” to any opinion. 

(2) In the matter of primitive ideas: (a) Mr. Helm speaks of “‘doctrines of 
the atonement which are offensive to persons whose God is the God of Jesus” 
(p. 125). But the reviewer wonders (1) in view of the emphasis upon eschatol- 
ogy and its sharp contrast with ethics (pp. 130, 174), where such persons are 
now to be found, and how identified ; and (2) what modern taste in atonement 
doctrines has to do with determining their form and content in the first century. 
For Mr. Helm, “the cross was the price that God was willing to pay to prove 
his hatred of sin,” but not necessarily for Peter or Paul. 

(b) Regarding Christology the author writes: “The doctrine of the ‘divine 
nature’ [of Christ] does not have its roots in equally ancient soil [that is, apos- 
tolic], though the New Testament is not without a hint of it” (p. 285). In 
setting forth this hint (his course determined by the formula of Nicaea), Mr. 
Helm treats some of the cases in which Jesus is, or may be, designated as “God” 
in the New Testament. He reaches the conclusion that the only certain case 
is in the words of Thomas, “My Lord and my God” (John 20:28). In John 
1:1, “The author did not unambiguously write, ‘And the Word was God.’ He 
wrote, ‘And the Word was divine’ ” (p. 285). At the least, “did not unambig- 
uously write” should preface this rendering, for the word for “God” is the 
same as in Thomas’ exclamation, and the absence of the article does not neces- 
sitate a different interpretation. The reviewer even thinks that this is the thesis 
to which Thomas’ words are the conclusion. In John 1:18, “only begotten 
God” (Aleph, B, 33; B. Weiss; Westcott & Hort, etc.) certainly deserves the 
attention of the “scientific historian,” but does not receive it. 

In Romans g:5, the author “prefers to follow Tischendorf” and put a period 
after “flesh,” treating the remaining words as a separate benediction. But this 
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preference is not based on the grammar; it is justified (for the author ) “because 
I believe that if Paul thought of Jesus as God . . . we should have some indica- 
tion of that faith outside of this obscure parenthesis” (p. 286 )—its being “an 
obscure parenthesis” having been determined by the author’s “preference for 
Tischendorf.” 

(3) In linguistic matters: “Apparently the candidate was usually baptized 
by a second person. . . . Except in Acts 22:16, where Ananias commands Paul 
‘to baptize himself’ ” (p. 221 and note; p. 231). This interpretation is based on 
the use of the middle voice in Ananias’ command. But the direct reflexive is 
neither the necessary nor the normal force of the middle voice ; and so the “ap- 
parently,” “usually” and “except” are quite unjustified. 

The idea of “Peter’s living” (Gal. 2:14b; p. 105) is probably not physical, 
but rather “attaining life” ; and the “deceivings” (II Pet. 2:13; p. 258) should 
probably be “pleasures” ; and “the faith” (Col. 1:23; p. 275) does not neces- 
sarily mean “‘a body of doctrine.” 

In a footnote on Romans 9:5, dealing with “who is over all, God blessed 
forever,’ Mr. Helm says: “Back of the English relative pronoun ‘who’ stands, 
in Greek, simply ho, which is equally an article to be read with theos, God, or 
a relative pronoun” (p. 286n). But the relative article is lacking in New Testa- 
ment Greek, while the articular participle, equivalent to a relative clause, is 
very common. 

The reviewer has not had opportunity here to deal with conclusions as such, 
but has been concerned with the evidence supposed to sustain them and with 
the objectivity of the method of its use. And he has been obliged to conclude 
that, in much too large a measure, After Pentecost is deficient in both these 
important particulars. 


ANDREW SLEDD. 


PAPAL POLITICS 


THE Papacy AND Wortp Arrairs, by Cart Conrad Eckuarpt. University of 
Chicago Press, $4. 


HE significant role played by the Catholic Church in contemporary in- 
ternational politics, with its increasingly uncompromising attitude toward 
communism and its increasingly dangerous espousal of fascist politics, whether 
in Latin America, Mexico, Spain or Italy, makes a discussion of papal diplo- 
macy particularly timely. Professor Eckhardt’s book is a diligent and competent 
historical analysis of papal politics since the Reformation, even though it fails 
to be convincing in the conclusions drawn from the analysis. 
After outlining the policy of the Vatican during the Middle Ages the author 
devotes himself to the study of the political forces after the Reformation through 
which the “secularization of politics” was accomplished, that is, through which 
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the papacy ceased to be a temporal power in the affairs of Europe. In this 
study it becomes apparent that the rising tide of nationalism finally overwhelms 
the power of the papacy as a semi-national and international political force. 
Of particular interest are the chapters in which the roles of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, both cardinals of the church and yet both proponents of a secular 
French nationalism, are analyzed. These chapters prove to what degree na- 
tionalism, rather than Protestantism, was the disintegrating force of papal 
internationalism, even when the nationalism was encouraged by Roman Cath- 
olic cardinals. 

The secularizing tendencies, traced by the author with scholarly competence 
though not always with insight into the profounder forces by which the specific 
events were determined, culminate in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
when the unification of Italy robbed the popes of their temporal power. Pro- 
fessor Eckhardt’s thesis is that though the popes protested against the loss of 
temporal power and were not reconciled to it until the present pope signed the 
concordat with Mussolini in 1929, this loss really initiated the papacy into 
a new period of spiritual power. “In losing control of the papal states the Holy 
See has got rid of its characteristics of ‘caesaropapism,’ under which its spiritual 
power was too often subordinated to the secular.” In support of this thesis 
many opinions are cited, some by Catholics and others by non-Catholics, and 
the claim is made that not only has papal diplomacy been spiritualized but the 
church has also been freed to take a vigorous part “in fostering the rebuilding 
of the social order on sound ethical and Christian principles.” 

The weakness of this thesis is that it assumes the loss of temporal power to 
be identical with the abandonment of political ambitions. The author does not 
recognize at all to what degree the papacy and the church remain political 
institutions. He might have been more circumspect in his conclusions if he had 
given more significance to the reluctance of the papacy to abandon its claim 
to temporal dominion, a reluctance which is clearly established by the author 
himself. The political power of the papacy is not without its spiritual ad- 
vantages. Catholicism is not merely a religion but a civilization and a culture. 
As such it has advantages over Protestantism, which seeks merely to resist the 
unchristian elements in cultures and civilizations but is never able to set a culture 
and a civilization of its own against the forces of the world. The disadvantage 
is that expedient political considerations continue to qualify every religious posi- 
tion taken by the Catholic Church. 

There are indeed forces in Catholicism, particularly monastic forces, which 
seek to secure the triumph of the Catholic faith by spiritual rather than po- 
litical means. But there is also Jesuitism. And Jesuitism was born out of the 
very period which the author describes. Its ambition is still to secure the triumph 
of Catholicism through political maneuvers. In view of the tremendous role 
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played by the Jesuits in Spain today and throughout the reign of the pontificate 
now drawing to a close, the whole thesis presented in this book is less than 
convincing. It does not throw a single ray of light upon the increasingly frantic 
espousal of the fascist cause by the church. It does not reveal to what extent 
the papacy remains, even in its reconstructed state, an instrument of a feudal 
political order, and how it is driven by fateful and tragic historical necessities 
to defend this order in the final stages of its decay. 

If this book were merely a historical analysis and did not avow the purpose of 
explaining contemporary papal politics by throwing them against the back- 
ground of history, this defect would not be so obvious. 

REINHOLD NIEBURR. 


THE FUTURE OF MISSIONS 
East AND Werst—ConFLict oR CooprRATION? edited by Bast. MATHEWS. 
Association Press, $1.75. 
Missions Tomorrow, by Kennetu Scott Latourette. Harper & Brothers, 


$2. 


EN WRITERS contribute to this symposium upon relations between the 

Orient and the Western world. While there is some unevenness of quality 
a vigorous and incisive treatment of the theme characterizes most of the chap- 
ters. In the prologue Basil Mathews breaks up conventional conceptions of 
relations between East and West. He contends that the important differences 
among nations today are not so much in their inherited cultures as in their 
prevailing “ideas-in-action.” Accordingly he finds “not that the difference 
between East and West does not exist, but that a ferment of decomposition and 
of regrowth is at work that progressively crumbles those old sharp frontiers of 
East and West.” This statement might be taken as the theme of the whole 
book, which achieves a unity not usually found in such a symposium. 

Perhaps the two most valuable chapters are the one by Professor Latourette 
on “The Christian Mission in Asia” and that which George E. Taylor writes 
on “The Far-Eastern Network.” It is difficult to write briefly upon the former 
theme without being trite, but Professor Latourette has done it. The chapter 
is largely factual and as such is a useful account of the character of the Chris- 
tian mission and its chief fruits. There is also, however, a brief but illuminating 
comparison of Catholic and Protestant missions, which liberal Protestantism 
today might well consider when it sets about devising its future missionary 
policy. 

George E. Taylor is a young Englishman who has studied in America and 
is now lecturing in Chinese in the Central Political Institute in Nanking. His 
discussion of the political and economic development and condition of modern 
China is necessarily only in outline but it is very clarifying. He makes it plain 
that China is forging her own economic future. Being a predominantly agri- 
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cultural country, she cannot copy the economics of Western industrialism as 
did Japan. The national government recognizes three main elements which 
must somehow be brought into a working unity—the army, the bourgeois classes 
and the landlords and gentry. Of these the army is the ruling power. This is 
apparently unavoidable but Mr. Taylor points out that “there is nothing that 
the educated man finds it harder to accept than the rising position of the 
soldier, and he resents to the bottom of his soul the power of the military 
within and without the national frontiers.” The period of the dominant influ- 
ence of Russian communism is strikingly summed up in these words: “There 
was a time from 1924-7 when a united front of peasants, industrial workers, 
merchants, students and soldiers was a reality; but when the Kuomintang 
broke with the Communists it restored the gap between governed and govern- 
ing and drove a great deal of idealism underground.” China, having rejected 
the unity begun under communist ideology and only partially accepting the 
technique of the Western capitalistic economy, is now seeking her own unique 
solution. 

This will be a stimulating and useful book for the intelligent layman—and 
few can claim to be expert in this difficult field. It will give Christian leaders 
a vivid sense of the new world in which the church must make its witness and 
render its service. 

Professor Latourette’s book might well have been called “Missions Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow” for it is a survey of the modern period of Prot- 
estant missions. As such it is comprehensive, analytical and critical. I do not 
know of any brief treatment of the subject which so successfully puts into a 
balanced picture all the diverse factors that have entered into the making of 
the Christian mission of the present day. It is clear that Professor Latourette 
has a profound appreciation for the essential soundness and the real achieve- 
ments of the mission but one will not find a more frank and candid statement 
of the mistakes and limitations that have characterized it. 

The critical realism of this treatment of Christian missions is suggested by 
such observations as the following regarding the mission to Moslem peoples: 
“No group of missionaries . . . has had any marked success in winning converts 
from among the Moslems. The pride of that faith is too great and the legal 
and social penalties for conversion too severe. Here and there a few have 
come. Lately, for instance, in Iran the number of Christians has been increas- 
ing. However, so far as baptisms are concerned, the vast body of Islam remains 
all but untouched.” “Christianity traditionally makes only slight gains in Mo- 
hammedan territory and to this rule the Malay Peninsula is no exception.” 

Regarding what might be called the secular or accessory motivations for 
profession of the Christian faith and entering the Christian community Pro- 
fessor Latourette writes: ““Outcastes [in India] have seen in the church a way 
of escape from the agelong servitude and disabilities under which they have 
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labored. Becoming Christians means an access of self-respect, education for 
their children, enlarged social and economic opportunity.” Here, and in deal- 
ing with other matters also, one of the ablest students of the world mission 
brings to the reader the problems of present day missionaries as they are ac- 
tually faced by those who do the work. Each stage of the Christian mission 
has had its peculiar challenge to the wisdom and faith and courage of the 
church; the present stage is no exception. What is now required is largely 
moral support of and cooperation with an established but small Christian 
church in the “mission field.” This is not a dramatic or exciting stage of the 
missionary movement, but if it can be successfully negotiated, the outlook for 
the future not of missions only but of world Christianity is encouraging. 

It is this world Christian fellowship which Professor Latourette envisages as 
the natural result of the Christian mission. He sees in the International Mis- 
sionary Council the most inclusive Protestant Christian fellowship yet achieved, 
including as it does the National Christian Councils of many countries. The 
missions of tomorrow, while they will have the primary tasks of evangelism 
and Christian service still to perform, will, he believes, increasingly merge into 
this reciprocal relation of Christian churches in all lands to form the world 
fellowship. Difficulties of disunion within the church and barriers between 
peoples caused by a militant economic nationalism are not underrated; but 
Professor Latourette, with the long vision of the historian, sees hope in the 
movements toward unity and in the growing Christian conviction on war and 
economic justice. He would strengthen the bond of the world Christian fel- 
lowship and make it a medium of the world’s regenerative forces. 

Missions Tomorrow is really a complete outline for the serious study of 
modern missions. It would have been impossible, within such brief compass, 
to fill in the picture with concrete detail, but here is the true ground plan upon 
which the detailed study of missions today in any country and under any 
denomination may be carried on. 


Hucu VERNON WHITE. 


I BELIEVE 


Crepo, A Presentation of the Chief Problems of Dogmatics with reference to 


the Apostles’ Creed, by Karu Bartu. Translated by F. S. McNas. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $3. 


Aine ee Irish poet said to W. B. Yeats recently, ‘““We cannot 
become philosophic like the English ; our lives are too exciting.” A dis- 
tinguished Swiss theologian is saying virtually the same thing here about the 
Protestantism of the English-speaking world. In these sixteen lectures to the 
theologians of Utrecht Karl Barth really addresses us in Britain and America 
as well. 


For example, he begins his “Answers to Questions” ( thirty pages of illumi- 
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nating commentary on the dialectic theology) by remarking that his audience 
and he are not standing upon quite the same ground. All your questions, he 
tells them, betray to some extent that you are still able to pursue theology in 
comfort and with a certain calm detachment—in other words, to stand over 
against theological matters and observe them. Such persons would naturally 
always prefer that as many questions as possible should be left open. Barth 
reminds his hearers (and the wider circle of his readers also) that he comes 
from Germany, where men have had to rediscover that faith is Entscheidung 
(decision), a life-and-death matter, not an aesthetic attitude. The Confes- 
sional Church in Germany (to five of whose ministers this volume is im- 
pressively dedicated) is an ecclesia militans. Its situation, determined by the 
exigency of life, shows a close kinship therefore to the great times of the 
church’s past, times when church dogma arose. “Quite a different inner atti- 
tude is involuntarily adopted to this dogma than will be adopted in a quiet 
ecclesiastical situation in which it is merely honored, and probably also criti- 
cized as legacy of a past that no longer exists” (p. 175). 

Exactly. But the fact cuts both ways and has its dangerous side, as Barth 
admits. A crisis-theology may have the defects of its qualities. Theologians, as 
Origen realized, are not necessarily defining truth in its purity when they de- 
fend it gumnastikos. Indeed, the excessive logic to which the theological 
fight can give rise is notorious, and truth suffers when the violent take it by 
force. 

On the other hand, it is here that Barth seems to me to bring out the ulti- 
mate religious differentia of his theology and to lay bare its living nerve. Many 
men are theists; this man believes in God. For him God is not a mere regu- 
lative principle of his thinking nor “the logical glue which holds multiplicity 
together” (William Temple’s phrase) but the living God who has dealt with 
him in Christ, Luther’s Deus actuosus, known for what he is only in the abso- 
lute sovereignty of his grace. The gospel is not man’s highest idealism but 
God’s revelation ; it is not man’s interpretation of life but God’s judging and 
redeeming demand actualized in certain events in time, which are the mighty 
acts of God, creating an interim-new time until Christ’s coming again and 
known by faith to the church. 

It was Luther who insisted on the vast difference between mandata dei and 
deus mandans. It is the difference between “Him” and ‘““Thou,” between the- 
ological aestheticism and existential faith in God who as creator, redeemer and 
judge demands decision. Barth recalls Luther’s habere deum est colere deum 
when he remarks that the question of the proper language of theology is ulti- 
mately to be answered only with prayer and the life of faith (p. 168). Barth 
knows of course that a living, suffering church has always been a church of 
precise notions, as Athanasius, Calvin or Wesley bear witness; that an undog- 
matic Christianity is a contradiction in terms. But to all forms of natural the- 
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ology he says no. As he puts it, with characteristic provocation, ‘“Dogmatics 
run counter to every philosophy.” ‘“ ‘God’ in the symbol is absolutely and 
exclusively God in his revelation. ... The very fact of God’s revelation signifies: 
Man cannot of himself really believe in God” (p. 14). Again, “ ‘God’ is not a 
magnitude with which the believer is already acquainted before he is a be- 
liever, so that as believer he merely experiences an improvement and enrich- 
ment of knowledge that he already had. We have to begin with the admission 
that of ourselves we do not know what we say when we say ‘God.’” All is of 
God who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ—that is the presuppo- 
sition and pulse-beat of this living book—and I cannot read it without being 
made to feel that just as Calvinism put iron into the marrow of Huguenots, 
beggars, puritans and Covenanters in the name of the redeemer’s crown rights 
over his church, so nothing less than the word of God in all its massive objec- 
tivity will enable us who are militantes in saeculo to put on the whole armor of 
God and to stand in the evil day. 

Barth takes the Apostles’ Creed, “the ground plan of dogmatics,” as a basis 
for theological investigation. He rightly calls it the fundamental confession of 
the Christian faith. Indeed, his exposition of the great Roman symbol stands 
in a classical evangelical tradition ranging from Augustine’s Euchetridion to 
Luther’s Bethbiichlein and Catechisms, and to the first edition of Calvin’s Insti- 
tutio. That is why the book as such is review-proof. Chapters so tight with 
aphorism, dogmatic affirmation and irrational paradox cannot be condensed 
into a page. It will annoy us and move us deeply and teach us again many of 
our forgotten first principles. The reminiscences of Calvin are strong and heart- 
ening throughout (notably pp. 199-200 and in the sections on the church). 
There is a crucial passage about our Christian social activism (p. 144) not 
quite so reminiscent of Calvin’s Geneva, but demanding yea or nay from us 
in these days, if the church is really to know what is its living function in the 
world. 

The crucial question with which Barth’s dialectic leaves us is familiar enough. 
Granted that a purely natural theology is a contradiction in terms, how can 
we appeal from its subjectivism (which Barth calls “idolatry”) to a higher 
irrationalism, without providing thereby a cloak for any authoritarian position 
desired ? 

Barth is right in insisting with almost truculent thoroughness (pp. 36-8) on 
the paradoxical character of Christian dogma. “Dogmatics have to be logically 
inconsequent.” He refers to Satan as “that impossibility in person.” To the 
question, how is the continuity between the regenerated and the natural man 
to be conceived (simul peccator et justus), Barth replies, “Must this continuity 
be conceived? .. . Is it possible, is it permissible to conceive it?” And we do 
not disagree. As Karl Heim points out in his Jesus der Herr, faith is the God- 
given capacity of the whole redeemed man to hold together truths incompatible 
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in logic—faith alone gives him a theodicy as he faces sin, death and the devil. 
Credo ut intelligam. 

Nevertheless it is I who believe, even though my faith is at the same time 
altogether God’s gift. History, which is the workshop of revelation, ever wit- 
nesses to the unity of the subjective and the objective; and, whatever Karl 
Barth may say, no man can deny it without becoming untrue to Scripture. 

J. S. WHALE. 


NEW MOSLEM WOMEN 


Mositem WoMEN ENTER A New Wor p, by RutH Francis WoopsMaLL. Round 
Table Press, $3. 


TUDENTS of social problems in the Near East have been waiting expect- 
antly for the appearance of this volume. Anyone knowing Miss Wood- 
small’s unique interests and insight, her trained eye, her keen ear, her skill with 
the question and answer process, and her indefatigable ability to penetrate 
many countries and many minds, was instinctively certain that the report of her 
travels and observations in the Moslem world would be enlightening. Such 
persons will certainly not be disappointed as they read the important document 
which Miss Woodsmall, now stationed at Geneva, has prepared. 

The book appears under the joint auspices of the American University of 
Beirut, the Rockefeller Foundation, which also provided the traveling fellow- 
ship for much of the study, and the World Y.W.C.A., with whose work Miss 
Woodsmall has been prominently identified since the World War. It deals ex- 
haustively with the changes which have affected the status of women in Turkey, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq, Iran and India. All of these coun- 
tries Miss Woodsmall has visited and revisited in the years since the war, and 
all of the material has been gathered at first hand. 

The data have been arranged according to important social issues: removal 
of the veil, the sphere of women’s social activities, marriage age, family life, 
polygamy and divorce, education, economic status, health standards, expand- 
ing interests, social and religious change. Each of these issues is dealt with in 
relation to the specific countries studied. —The most thorough treatment—ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the book—is appropriately accorded to education, 
“the key to progress.” The most obvious advantage resulting from this type of 
arrangement is the clarity with which one can perceive the uneven gradations 
in progress achieved in the different countries. Thus while every country 
studied shows the Moslem women in the process of entering the new world, 
there is no evenness about the process. In India, for example, progress is in 
almost every instance incipient, while in Turkey extraordinary advances have 
been made, though here, too, one finds the customary differences between 
women of the larger cities and their provincial sisters. 
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For statistical tables and charts the reader will search in vain. Neither the 
temper of Moslem mentality nor the type of material here presented is well 
adapted to figures. But this does not imply that the work is any the less val- 
uable or trustworthy. The author is objective and analytical in the best sense of 
those words. She avoids undue generalization, deals with each nation as an 
individual phenomenon, and judiciously avoids propaganda or the romantic 
emotionalism which one sometimes associates with unattached ladies adventur- 
ing in the Orient. She has sensed the greatness of her task, fully aware that the 
position of women in any civilization is one of the surest indices of its quality. 

Her restraint in presenting her findings does not reduce but rather enhances 
the importance of the conclusions the reader may draw from them. One lays 
down the volume realizing the world-wide penetration of such concepts as 
liberty, equality, nationalism, education and scientific method. One sees in an 
arena other than one’s own the losing struggle being waged by reactionary re- 
ligion against forces which must either destroy or modernize it. One ponders 
the significance of the great advances made under governments which are free 
to work out their own destiny—Turkey, Iran, and, more recently, Egypt and 
Iraq—in contrast to the retarded conditions which prevail among those people 
who are under the “enlightened” tutelage of European empires, and reads the 
handwriting on the wall for imperialism. 

World morality has been already influenced by the emancipated woman of 
the West. May we not look for equally important contributions from the mil- 
lions of Moslem women who are now emerging from their seclusion to play 
their part for the first time in shaping the destiny of humanity ? 

Henry E. ALLEN. 


OTHER REVIEWS 

a Story OF THE Brae, by Epcar J. Goopspeep. University of Chicago Press, 
1.50. 

ar Story OF THE BIBLE, by Sir Freperic Kenyon. E. P. Dutton @ Company, 
1.50. 

f) Bese two excellent handbooks, although with the same title, occupy quite 

different fields. Dr. Goodspeed’s volume conveniently combines his Story 

of the Old Testament and Story of the New Testament and tells the story of 

how the several books of the Bible came to be written. Sir Frederic’s is an ac- 

count of how the Bible has come down to us. Both books are addressed to a 

popular audience but bear on every page the marks of the distinguished schol- 

arship of their authors. The book of Dr. Goodspeed is valuable not only be- 

cause it is an admirable summary of already established views as to the origin 

and meaning of the Bible books, but also because it presents the highly signifi- 

cant results of Dr. Goodspeed’s own research, especially with reference to 
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Ephesians and the Pauline letter collection. It does not need to be said that the 
book is skillfully and delightfully written. The volume of Sir Frederic Kenyon 
includes descriptions and evaluations of the latest MS discoveries and discusses 


in terms intelligible to the lay reader the present state of the science of textual 
criticism. 


JOAN oF Arc, SeLF-Portrait, by WiLLarD Trask. Stackpole Sons, $2. 


This book is remarkable chiefly for two features—first, its revelation of how 
vividly the character of the Maid appears and to how large an extent the 
events of her career are reflected in her own statements as they have been pre- 
served in reasonably authentic documents ; and secondly, the skill and constraint 
of the editor and translator. He has left Joan to speak for herself—and one 
who thus hears her own voice can understand her perhaps better than the read- 
er of any number of volumes about her. 


Rexicious TRADITION AND MyrTu, by Erwin R. Goopenoucu. Yale University 
Press, $1.50. 


Here is a really excellent book, which should get into the hands of thou- 
sands of our contemporaries. It is addressed to intellectuals brought up in 
the Christian tradition, who have all but discarded it but still feel the need of 
the values they once found in it. The body of the book is devoted to reducing 
to their simplest terms the contributions which Palestinian and hellenistic Juda- 
ism and Greek religion and philosophy made to the emerging Christian move- 
ment, and to showing how these contributions were not merely gratuitous or 
accidental but answered to permanent human needs. The elements which were 
fused to make early Christianity are interpreted as enduring elements in human 
experience, “out of which the religion of the future must largely be built as 
certainly as was the religion of the past.” Efforts to find the “essential core” of 
Christianity have failed, because Christianity is historically a highly complex 
product—and this complexity corresponds to the complexity of men’s religious 
needs. These diverse needs still exist and the answers Christianity has made to 
them are in their fundamental aspects still valid. Dr. Goodenough makes an 
unusually successful effort to designate and describe these fundamental aspects. 


InpIAN Mosaic, by Mark Cuannine. 7. B. Lippincott Company, $2.75. 


In an adequate mosaic of India this book would be one useful little square. 
The author was an officer in the Indian army who showed much more than a 
professional interest in the country, even attempted to understand Hinduism 
by receiving instruction from a sadhu. On the subject of politics he retained 
all of the prejudices characteristic of his class, confident that British imperialism 
is justified, that the Indian army is a great benefit to India and an honor to 
the white race. It is therefore the more surprising to find that he is extremely 
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sympathetic toward Hinduism. The chief value of the book lies in the collec- 
tion of anecdotes about the servants, hunting trips, army life and the friends the 
author had among the Indians. 


Tue Lire or Curist, by ADAM Fauuinc. Concordia Publishing Company, $5. 


This study, done with sincerity, reverence and care, is frankly based on the 
assumption that in each of the four Gospels we have an accurate and inde- 
pendent account of the events of Jesus’ career. The Gospels are harmonized 
with some skill and the “Life” amounts largely to a commentary on the several 
pericopes. Those who are able to accept the presuppositions of the author will 


find it a useful book. 
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